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'LTHOUGH there i is oothing i in nature that fo much en- 


EY | * 


other 2 yet ſo firong 3 is our partiality - to ourſelves, 2 = 


have never in any period, nor in any country, ſufficiently attended 


to the 'happineſs and intereſts of thoſe beings, whom in every pe- 
riod, and in every country, we have pro 


and while the charms which they poſſeſs, have every where ex- 
torted from us the tribute of love, 1 WOO only in a few places 
extorted from us good uſage. TS a, Lo aaa nee of ne 
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Ausf every man is full of eottiplaitgs againſt the ſex, but Complaints 


hardly do we meet with any one who ſeriouſly endeavours to rec- * 


tify the evils againſt which he exclaims ſo bitterly. He who! nant 
ſiders women only as objects of his love, and of his 
complains, that in his connections with them, he finds them hi 
_— unfaithful, and ever open to flattery and ſeduction. 
The philoſopher, who would wiſh to mingle the joys of friend- 


— 


ſhip and of converſation with thoſe of love, complains that they 


are deſtitute of every 
ſel& admiration and 


but thoſe that flow from gallantry and 
quently incapable of giving or receiv- 
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eſſed to love and to adore: 
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1T'R © DUCTION. 


ing any Fw? the more refined arid intelleQual FINS The man 


1 buſineſs complains, that they are, giddy and thoughtleſs, and 


Cauſes of 


theſe com- 


9 


A 


want the plodding head, and che ſaring hand. Jo neceſſury a- 


wards thriving in the world. And almoſt every man complains, 
| of their idleneſs, extravagance, diſregard to every kind of 9 
nition, and Ys of the duties of, N apd ſocjal life. 


\ FS 


_— n 'F as Ks 4 Fa, Mi M 
W1THouT examining th The theſe Sd complaints are well 
or ill founded, we ſhall only obſerve, that in caſes where they 
are well founded, when we trace them to their ſeuree, we find 
the blame ultimately fall on ourſelves. Does not the man of doe 


M05 * 


and gallantry commonly ſet the example of infidelity, and ingon- 


fancy to the females with whom he is connected: And do not 


men in general, but 't too obvioully, chalk out to the other ſex,” the 


way that leads to every levity and folly 7 75 What made the 


philoſopher ſo ſuſceptible of the rational and the intelleQual plea- 5 


fures? doubtleſs, the education beſtowed upon, bim; and the ame 
education might have given his wife or his daughter, an equal, 
or even a ſa uperior reliſh for the ; - It 18 folly in him therefore to 


q expect the fruit without the culture nebeſſary to brig it to per- 


2 e The plodding and ſteadineſs of the man of buſineſs,” he 
has acquired in his early yeate; and they are augmented- by his 
being ſole maſter of what he cats amaſs, and having d power to 


. ſpend or diſpoſe of it as he thinks proper. But his wife WF˖s 


brought, up in no ſuch ſchogl,, aud has-no-fiick motiyes to iuduſ- 
try; for ſhould ſhe even toil with the utmoſt aſſiduity, ſhe can 


not appropriate to herſelf what the acquires; nor lay out any part 


of it without leave of her huſband. - Nor is he-idleadſs, extravas | 
gance, and neglect of domeſtic duties, which we ſo commonly charg 
* 23 er, ſo much a nit of dane of nn, 


r 35 We 
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JJ 
N ve erpelt that, the git! whom we dein up in every faſhionable. „„. W * 
levity and fol, whom-we uſe our utwoſt effarts. to flotter and 0 © | 
| amuſe, hall, dhe moment of ber mparcivge-s/totally.changeher - © 7 
plan, and become the ſober and conomical houſemife ? a N] , pe 1$e 14 nl 
| might we ſow weeds and expect to xeap corn. 1255 
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It his bes ag wwe perſuade ourſelves n 16, u candid and mfr. 
dul ate of the ſource. of female faliy and of female Weakneſat ß 
| mme whale may be-traced eicher go dhe total want of, o to an rind * 
7 85 proper education i and if the power of neglecting this education 125 
altagether, or: beſtowing. it improperly, be lodged in our hands, | 

23 having tbe ſole management and direQion.of the ſex; .abemin 5 

N wil ole, chat we thould act a much better au more hec ming e 
25 paxt, in trying to amend their faults by a more judicious inſtrue- | e 
dun, chan to leave them ignorant, and camplain that ahey are fog 3 
i | or teach them follx, and rail at them for having learned i hat wwC © — 
taught them. Bat inſtead of doing this, in every age, and in | 

every country, while the men have been partial fo,the perſoas.of „ . 

; _ the; fair, they have either left theic minds altogether, without,cul> | 
ys ture, or biaſſed them by à culture of a ſpuriqus and improper nan — 1 5 
due ſuſpicions, .perbapy) that a more rational one would hes | 
opened. their eyes, thewn them. heir real condition, and prompted —o © 7 
hem to affert the rights of nature; Hghty,.of which the men have. Tet _ 
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. 75 perpetually, moe ie b deprived them... £40 95 GETS th tt iy e . x] To 7 | 
; | Ain n G rife 10 ago bas eee e ee ANY | „ 
. Bur we do not only neglect the ſex, or miſl mem; „„ 1 


25 55 of education 3, while: youth, and beauty 18, on their fide, the ſcene Pf Th Ra A 
e ve gpen 10 them is all. deluſion, flattery, and. falſchood ; | | 1 
' for, while. we take every opportyaity, of telling them, when pre- 1 688 
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they have 
treated the 
ſex. 
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10 UC TON 


actions a pertedion; end abſent; we laugh at che'eredulity 'of 
their minds, and ſplenetically ſatiriſe and exhibit to view- every 
fault and every folly. Nor is it till they have become'wives;/-or 
üll the wrinkles have furrowed their brows, $a ow: other 1225 
nde of er ours. e eee een M 


hen ghd follies and foibles of che FAR 0 90 ſubje&'of 
verbal ſneer, and of verbal eritigiſmm; ſuch of our ſox as have 
deen (ſoured: by diſappointments of any kind, and more particu- 
herly toſe who bave been unfortunate in the purſuit of lawful, 
and ſtill more ſo, in that of unlawful love; like cowards who attack 
every one wWho, they are "aſſured, will make no reſiſtance, have ir 
all ages dipped their pets in gall, and for the ſuppoſed-faults- of a 
few, illiberally vomited out ſpleen and ill- nature againſt the whole 
ſex: Among the eatlieſt of theſe kind of vtiters we may juſtly* 


nal (charms, and perhaps ſhattered in conſtitution, to6k' almoſt 
every opportunity to exclaim-againſFthe ſlaves of his ſcraglio, and 
the whole ſex; beeauſe they'could afford him no ne pleaſure; 
and becauſe they were hot equal in mental quahfications to the 
mem; = thing which Solomon might cafily have fbund to be im- 
poſſible, had he attended to the method in n which they were edu- 
cated, and in which they were confined. - Some alſd of the Apo 
eryphal writers are nothing behind Solomon in ſpleen and greatly 


exceed him in ill- nature and coarſeneſs of expreſſion. But ĩt ſeems. 


to have been the genius of the Eaſt to praiſe alt” women for their 
"Od graces, and at the ſame time to ſuppoſe them entirely di- 
veſted of every good quality of the mind ij for we find the ſame - 
ideas which were entertained by Solomon; diffuſed among the 
amen in an earlier moo of the * and venti 
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reckon Solomon, who fated with Iicentious love, cloyed with ve- 
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| — in their ſacred- writings even with an additional degree | 
- of actrimomy. The luſt of a woman (ſays the Pundit) is never 
. ſatisñied, no more than fire is ſatisfied with fuel, or the main 
, ocean with receiving the rivers, or the empire of death with 
„ the dying of men and animädls.“ And again, Women have 
_ 6 ſin qualitien : the firſt; an inordinate deſire for jewels and fine 
. . furniture, handſome clothes, and nice victuals; the ſecond, p 
<«- jmmoderate luſt ; the third, violent anger; the fourth, deep 
1 reſentment, no perſon knowing, the ſentiments concealed in 
heit heart; the fifth, another perſon's good appears evil in 
4 their eyes; tlie ſixth, they commit bad actions.“ With ſuch 
inveRives of the eaſterns we could fill a whole volume; but we 
| have” only ſelected theſe, to ſhew that their opinions were not. _ 
\ ſupported by any argument, nor tinctured with any wit; and 
chat on W accounts we may ſuppoſe them only mere effuſions 
of the ſpleen Nor were the Greek and Roman writers more re- 
Rid Weir ſentiments, or delicate in their expreſſions. The 
language uſed by ſome of the Greek writers, as well as by Juve- 
nal, Martial, and Horace, is too coarſe and unpoliſhed for a people 
i juſt emerged from bark rity, and frees 1 8 A mean idea 05 
W and Rbman poltienls. 


of * _ 
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Amun women had wing the tied of ſitrica fatirica 
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| Fl wit 100 of cle bees 


netic temper for upwards of three houkand * years, an inſtitution engen 


condition of 


t laſt aroſe in Europe, known by the name of chivalry, which the ſex. 
for ſome time totally changed the ſentiments and writings of 


mankind, . and placing the | ſex hardly beneath, celeſtial beings, 
made it ſomething. more than treaſon te maltreat, and ſearcely leſs 
than blaſphemy to ſpeak evil of them, The. times, however, 5 
in which mm flouriſhed in its: n ee were not 
5 thoſe. 
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To praiſe the 
ſex me 
ſaſhionable. 


with gallantry, the effuſions of wit took another direction, and 
the men, inſtead of ſtriving againſt each other who ſhould moſt 


INTRODUCTION: 1 | 
thoſeiof 3 $ but when it began. ane and latent dc mn 


vilify the ſex, entered the liſts with another intention, that of 


ſhewing their ſuperior merit, and even of - perſuading the world, 


that of all the joys we can experience in the preſent, or hope for 


in the life eee ANNE 
e 9 A 901 WO YEA WING A $5 5 1 8 rg os 17K. gs 


— 


Anis NTLY the ard, had only been employed to ſing the 1 


8 ploits, of heroes, or of the rich ho entertained them in their 
train. In the decline of chivalry, they began alſo. to ſing the 


praiſes of beauty, and the ſweets of love. In the praiſe of beauty 


they were to the laſt degree extravagant and hyperbalical: not 
ſatisfied with comparing their miſtreſſes, as in modern times, to 


angels and other inferior celeſtial beings ; f they were not aſhamed 
to compare them to, and even to exalt them above the Supreme : 
Being himſelf, In celebrating the enjoyments of love, they. were 
not leſs wild and romantic, and imagined that even paradiſe with- 
out it would be joyleſs and inſipid. Boccace, i in the moſt ſerious 


manner, claffed together God and the ladies, and. thanked them for 


their mutual aſſiſtance in defending him againſt his enemies; and 


Petrarch no leſs ſeriouſſy compares. Laura, his miſtreſs,: to Jeſus 
| ; 5 Chriſt. Deudes de Prade, a prieſt and poet, who uſed to ſing the 
155 praiſes of women, ſays, that he would not wiſh to enter into 


heaven, but on condition of making love to. her whom he adored. 


Wr are bet much mürpracd to Hd the poetö, or troubadours, 
who were retained by the rich and the beautiful, and paid for 


| . Fg be wee dee aud e ene deauty. But they 
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r RED D U TION: 


ere not the only fet ks eee eee 
the humour became general ; poets, prieſts, geutlemen, all: dedi- 


_ cated their literary talents to the praiſe of women ; and it became 


ple voluntarily nn themſelves in their ſervive. An! 


ene pad. 


the idea; of 


""Boceacy a ot to Aa — the firſt 3 
writing any thing larger than a, ſong. or ſonnet in prarſe, of the 
ſex. He -publiſhed a Latin treatiſe, intitle Of illuſtrious 


.« Women ;” and in ſearch of them he rapſacked the whole cir-. 
cut of fable, of the ſacred, and of the Greck and Roman die 


ries, The idea was too happily adapted to che taſte.of the times. 
to be allowed to fink into oblivion ;/it was ſogn, therefore, taken- 


up by a numerous herd of imitators. Francis Sardonati improv- | 8 


ing upon it, collected from eyery poliſhed and from every barba- 


rous nation to the number of one hundred and twenty, the names 


of ſuch as had eſcaped Bogcace.. This mode of writing now be- 
eame faſhionable, in a few years not leſs than twenty, authors had: 


publiſhed in praiſe of women. The heroine, the religioſa, and 
he learned ſtood foremoſt in the catalogue. But the inferior vir- 


excellent pudding, and every other ſpecies of culinary merit, 
came to be the gen of panegyric : and in ſpite of all their na- 
tural phlegm,” even the Dutch felt the arenas f. and e eg 


ene mite to che eren of che den. 190 e 
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eee writing . like . ;drefa, b . won 


; Ss being faſhionable : this: was the period in which the fa- 
| thionable topic was er nens, and to varniſh over all 


— 


at laſt unneceſſary for them to hire poets,” when all er. Pe- 


tes did not paſs unnoticed; and at laſt, even the making of an 
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the lübeck: but Hi lario da Coſta, a monk, reſolving to exceed alt 
who had gone before him, publiſhed two quarto volumes, of eight 
hundred pages each; containing, according to his  acconnt;- the 
panegyrics of all the women of the fifteenth and fixteenth 'cen- 
turies, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves, by any remarkable ta- 
lents or virtues. But as if no talent nor any virtue could exiſt 
without the pale of. the catholic church, the partial eccleſiaftic 
paſſes in filence over every womarl of other prineiples; and while 
he loudly praiſes the virtues of Mary queen of England, whoſe 

memory ſucceeding ages have held in ' contempt ; of her. ſiſter 
Elizabeth, whom her country fill remembers with' gratitude; he 
makes no mention. The eulogies of this monk amount to one 
hundred and ſeventy. But who can enſure to himſelf, in this de- 
luſory world, the ſummit of greatneſs or of fame ? The volumi- 
nous labours of our monk were ſoon after greatly ſurpaſſed by . 
Paul de Ribera, who was delivered of a "monſtrous work, which 


: — — 


he called The e and herole: phe rg or ha, 4 ang- 4 4 
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1 le theſe | acoounty' 'A refletion a ariſes, whit | 
TH either the women of theſe times muſt have been very remarkable 
fot their virtues. and good qualities, or the men muſt have baſely 
proſtituted their talents to adulation and flattery. The truth 
ſieems to be, that both were in ſome; meaſure the caſe: the ſubject, 
2 we have juſt now remarked, was fafhionable, and it intitled the 
Vriter to the ſmiles and approbation of the fair; and their ſmiles 

and approbation, beſides flattering his vanity, were the road to 
bonur and to preferment. Nor was the ſpirit of chivalry as yet 
fo farevaporated,;as to leave the men at liberty to conſidet the ſen 

ia a n al 9 1 or to yrrite any . 
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them. that did not ſet them ſomething above the level of mortality. 


The women too, emulous of glory and of praiſe, were, by theſe 
writings, ſtimulated to great and to virtuous actions; they in- 
- ſpired the men to aſcribe to them noble deeds. and ſentiments, 
and they ated and thought nobly, that they might not falſify 


more extraordinary NEARS, than r ever at W e period 
R in Europe. non; $007 


% 
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Wu EN this kind of 1 C6 een every man to — 


ſider every woman as a kind of ſuperior being, had wore itſelf out 
by the moſt extravagant exertions, the minds of men took an op- 
| polite direction, and began to conſider the eu, either in a dimi- 


nuti ve, or contumelious light ; 2 looking. upon them, either as the | 
play-things of a ſportive hour, or the mere inſtruments of animal 


pleaſure ; diveſting them of almoſt all ſentiment, and avoiding 
almoſt all ſerious connection with them. In England, the liber- 


% 8 tiniſm of the court of Charles the Second firſt debauched the mo- 


rals of almoſt all the women, and then taught the men to deſpiſe 


them for the want of what they themſelves had robbed them of. 
Things having taken this turn, it ſoon became as faſhionable to 
write againſt the women, as it had been before to write in their 


favour. The earl of Rocheſter ſet the example, and it was ſoon 


followed by Pope, Swift, Young, and a variety of other inferior ; 
ſeriblers; all of whom aſſert, that their intention Was thereby to 
reclaim a ſex, which, in the proſecution. of vice and folly, had re- 


ſiſted every other effort. But if ſuch really was their intention, 
which there are ſome reaſons to doubt; the event has ſhewn how 


ill it was adapted to the purpoſes intended; the praiſes beſtowed | 
on women in former times, fired them with a great and a virtuous 


Vor. I. . C ws emulation; 
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the opinions entertained of them; hence theſe times produced 85 
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| ſuch have been the effects of theſe writing. Let us now take 2 


| ſhort view of the revolutions which have happened to their cha- 


raQter and manners in Europe, * the deſtruction bf the Roman 
_ empires to the preſent time. 


*. 


. Wan the ancient . une FUN their woods * 
caverns, to give laws and cuſtoms to all Europe, their women, as 


we ſhall fee afterward, were, in many reſpects, of equal, and 


ſometimes even of greater, conſideration and conſequence than 
their men. When theſe Germans had ſettled themſelves in almoſt 


every country, and when, from that mixture of religion, gallan- | 
try, and war, for which they were conſpicuous, had ariſen that 


ſpecies of romantic heroiſm, called chivalry, we have the ſtrongeſt | 


reaſon to believe, - that the value which it ſtamped on their wo- 
men, communicated to them a dignity and pride, which contri- 
buted to render them as virtuous as perhaps the women 2 of any ' 
 counkey © or period have, ever been. 8 
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Cauſes of thy Bur when chivalry began to 8 and when knight- : 


change of 
” ſentiment. 


| hood, the chief of its honours, inſtead of being eagerly courted, 


and only attained by a long ' ſeries of valorons and meritorious. - 


actions, came to be annexed'to the poſſeſſion of a certain quan- 


tity of land; proftituted to every one who defired, and even to 
ſerve the. purpoſes of the great; forcibly obtruded on thoſe who- 


- ſedulouſly avoided it; the public honour of the men began to de- 
cline, their behaviour to the women became leſs reſpectful; the 


women 
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women loſt much of their dignity, and with it Bel er whe 
their virtue. The hiſtory! of all the European nations now ex- 

hibited a picture the moſt ſadly reverſed from what it was be- 

fore ; the men had loſt all their defercnee for the ſex, and the 
women had loſt all the chaſtity chat inſpired it; the coarſeſt| fa- 
miliarity of manners, and ware nn SE of cha- 
rater in both ſexes enſued, | 811231) 24s OT bt 049612 G3 22% R 


* 


In n indeed of approaching the women. with that refoeth- 
ful deference, to which they had been accuſtomed, and which is 
a tribute due to modeſty, it now became faſhionable for the men 
to intrude themſelves upon them every where, with the moſt in- 

decent familiarity. The ſex might eaſily have diſcouraged this, 
5 but they rather gave it countenance; and the conſequence was, 
that all ſexual decorum being nearly extinguiſhed, the familiarity 


allowed to the men, in time, began to be productive of contempt ; 
and the groſſeſt debauchery ſucceeded the moſt ſentimental love. 
Even-the name of delicacy was almoſt loſt. Women of all ranks 
and conditions admitted their male viſitors with the ſame/indif- 
ference, while in bed in their chamber, as to the fide of their 

_ parlour fire; councils of ſtate were frequently held in the bed- 
chambers of ladies while in bed, who often determined by their 
voice, but more commonly by 1 of ſecret d oy 
| reſolutions that were taken. COLE. 


eee 0 6 u ladies 1 more re- 
ſerved / or their characters more ſacred than thoſe of the French. 
The fame indecent familiarity marked their public, and the ſame 
licentiouſneſs, their private, behaviour: during the Chriſtmas 


holidays, almoſt every nobleman entertained his vaſlals of beh. 
; Rn J 5, 2 WP i ſexes, 
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to preſide over this riotous mirth and indecent feſtivity, w 
from the nature of his office, was commonly called by n 
of the Abbot of Miſrule. In the houſes of the great, were gene- 


doors of theſe apartments, ſignifying the uſe to which they were 


theſe was in Latin: The houſe of che tris of my lord the Cardinal.” 


INT NOD TON 
ſexes, a Geiiheseht clergyman was generally choſen by 4 


rally apartments | deſtined for the women, who were employed 
in embroidery, and other kinds of needle-work; and the name 
given to theſe apartments, in conſequence of the uſe that was 
made of them, came in time to be ſynonymous to that of a bro-. 


hel. Nay, ſo Ioſt to public decency were all Tanks of men, that | 


even the clergy were not aſhamed to have "inſcriptions over the 


appropriated *, Nor did gentlemen ' of confiderable* property 


| bluſh, to hold lands by, and be cormmilſions, for beitiy marſhal 
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Gon time previous to hwy reign ao quia) tad tlio den- 
cacy and decency of the female character had begun to revive: 
from her time, to that of the Protector, their manners were ſtill 
refining ; but during his adminiftration, ſanctimoniouſſy enthu- 
ſiaſtie, devotion ſtruggled hard to exclude nature, and ſlovenli- 
neſs and ſuperftition to ſubſtitute themſelves for religion. The 
Reſtoration turned again the channel of their manners, and gave 


it a direction only to Pleaſure and Heentious love; the diſtrac- 
tions, during the reign of James . abated à little that fervour 


for pleaſure; and the ſettled ſituation of affairs that took place 


under William III., together with the diſapprobation ſhewn by A 
the court to unlawful gallantry, gave to the female character that : 
957 turn towards the nn and e bee of manners, in Which 1 
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has now „ made fo'confetreble a progeeſs. We cannot Wh taking 
notice here, that if we may credit the declaimer, the ſatiriſt, ned 
the, preacher, the female virtues are at preſent on the decline. 4 
For our parts, we pretend not to decide on ſo delicate a point; | 
and only expreſs our hopes, that the conduct of our fair country- 
women will in this particular contribute to give the lie to the fa- 
| tirift, the declaimer, and even to te preacher binſelf. 4 2 


8 i Waris the manners 105 the abet of the European women Of theeaters 
have been held out in ſuch a variety of different lights; - while they F 
have been liable to ſo many mutations, from the e changes of ; 
faſhion, of government, and religion ; ; the” women "of the Faſt | | 
have exhibited always the ſame appearance: heir 1 manners, cuſ- „„ 
toms, and faſhions, like their rocks, have ſtood unaltered the teſt 
of many revolving ages; and though the kingdoms of which they 
area part, have often changed maſters, and yielded to the vidto- | | 
rious arms of a conqueror ; yet the laws by. which they are g- 180 | . 
verned and enſlaved, have never been reviſed nor amended. „ | 5 
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Such being che elle} in king an introductory view of the 
eaſtern women, we are, like the man, who, from an eminence ſur- | 
veying the ſurface of a placid ocean, looks out in vain for variety 
or diverſity. The Hindoo women, who inhabit the greateſt part. 1 
of the Eaſt Indies, have been time immemorial almoſt in every 
reſpect the ſame as at preſent : and even the religion of Mahomet, 
which gave to the women who profeſſed it, no leſs an advantage 
over the diſciples of Brama, than an exemption from burning on 
the funeral piles of their deceaſed huſbands, could never induce 
one ſingle Hindoo to become Mahomedan, nor ever made the 
- fmalleſt change in their condition, or in the leaſt altered their cuſ- - 
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tors. This exemption, however, was the only ee igizes 


duced by the religion 
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As Afia was formerly the ſcat of learning, 3 is now that of 
ignorance, we are better acquainted with. the ideas which the 
Afiatics entertained of their women many years ago, than we are 


of Mahomet among the women of the Eaft. 
It abated not the rigour, of amen 


at preſent; and have already ſeen, that theſe ideas. beſides their 


being unfavourable, were often expreſſed in the moſt coarſe and 


indelicate manner: Had the manners and cuſtoms of their women 


been ſubject to the ſawe changes as they are in Europe, we might 
have expected the ſame. changed! ir the ſentiments and vritings of 
their men: but as this is Hot the caſe, we have reaſon to preſume, 


that the ſame ſentiments edtertained by Solomon, by ſome of the 


apocryphal writers, and by: the: ancient Pundits , are the ſenti- 


ments of this day : and in this opinion we are the more con- 
firmed, when we conſider, tfiat, in the treatment of the ſex, no 


alteration for the better has ever yet taken place; which muſt un- 


doubtedly have been the caſe, had the ſentiments of the men 
concerning them been more favourable. | TITTY 3 


* 


Bor while ſuch are the ſentiments of che Abit while ſuck 
is the manner in which they treat their women, their tongues, in 


| the utmoſt diſſonance to theſe ſentiments, conſtantly utter a lan- 
guage to which their hearts are entirely ſtrangers, and the whole 


of their actions flatly eontradict their words : while, in the abſence 


of the ſex, they ſeem to deſpiſe and treat them with contempt ; 
in their rn when infigared be. animal love, they not 12d 4 
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ende ar the Braminia expat of the laws of ch Ripon. 
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FI 1 but even a 6s Ga. 
a thing more than mortal: when the love ſit is over, though their 
| tongues may ftill retain the ſame language, they will, amid all 

this abuſe and proftitution of words, chaſtiſe with ſeverity for 
1 the lighteſt offence, her whom they ſeemed to adore; will, with- 
of out any oſfence whatever, keeps her ſhut up from ſociety, and 
almoſt from the light of heaven, a perpetual priſoner; and, if 
_ jealouſy ſhould ariſe in their breaſts, conbgi her to expire amis 
TTCCCCC 66116 10th oa ane 
fufferings. 9 * 85 P18 


een with 6 e fromthe remoteſt anti- 
quity, the condition of the weaker ſex, over the greater part of 
Aſia and Africa; and ſuch it will probably continue, as long as 
the men continue the oy un- NN eee w_— 
mee Wee f ee 
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„C 10 eee eee | Saga i 
ambition of the ſtateſman, the avarice of the trader, and the con- * 2 
templation of the philoſopher. He found that vaſt continent 
peopled by a race, or rather divers races of mortals, ſcarcely leſss 
diſtinct in their perſons, than in their manners and cuſtoms, from j 2148 
theſe of the Old World; and when compared to them, only mere F 4 1 
children in all the arts which render life comfortable, and diſtin- 4 
guiſh man from the beaſts of the field. Such were both ſexes : 
the women were but little diſtinguiſhed from the men by theic 
- Erels, where any dreſs was made ule of; nor were they much in- 
ferior to them in bodily ſtrength, and hardly leſs patient of cold, 
OY thirſt, or leſs qualified to huat and to fſh for their ſub- 
. ſiſtence. 
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allen But notwithſtanding of this natural equality, the men 
had completely enſlaved them, and thrown upon their ſhoulders 
all that could be called labour, either in the houſe or in the field; 


while they themſelves were above undertaking any thing but the 
ſports of the chace, or the depredations of war. Thus oppreſſed * 
and diſheartened, the fair ſex pere entire ſtrangers to the friend- 
thip of the men. we"; not Huch. the 3 * their lane. . 


and could hardly be ſaid to enjoy one privilege Cele perſonal | 


liberty, 


Bor this was not the eaſe in every part of America. Among 
ſome; tribes the women enjoyed almoſt the whole, and among 
others a great ſhare of the legiſlative authority, The condition of 


the ſex was not, however, properly adjuſted to any medium: they 


were every where either exalted to a degree far beyond the dictates 


of good policy, and veſted with powers and privileges of the moſt 
exorbitant nature, or ſunk to a level with the 8 and de- 


n by the OM 8 7 lavery. 
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sven was ; the fate in which they were found 07 the firſt diſco- 


verers of America; a ſtate, from which it was natural to ſuppoſe 
they would ſoon have been reſcued by European politeneſs and 
humanity: but the caſe was far otherwiſe ; our ſordid love of 5 


their gold overcame our politeneſs, baniſhed humanity from our 
breaſts ; and inſtead of aboliſhing the ſlavery of the women, _ 


made us with a more than ſavage barbarity, wherever x. e 


could reach, extend | it to the men ao. „Ü ( 
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In the ed we have now deſcribed had-the women of Pray 


rica, in all probability, been for time immemorial 2 but as they 
had not the art of writing, and conſequently no hiſtorical re- 
eords? we know not whether their ſtates ever ſuffered any revo- 
lution, or whether they ever altered or improved their manners 
and cuſtoms. - It is pretended, indeed, that the Mexicans had a 


Rind of hiftorical records, compoſed- of what they called Qui- 


pos, or Chords, ſo knotted and twiſted, as to be able to relate 


the whole ſeries of paſt events, with the fame clearneſs and pre- 


eiſion as our books: but the little that was ever learned concern- 


ing the ancient ſtate of America, ſcems to demonſtrate the fallity 
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ef this opinion. | : . . 
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Y the ' Moſaic hiſtory of che creation it appears, that the CHAP. 


were formed, not only of the ſame materials, and in the 
ſame manmer, but alſo at the ſame time. When the ſacred hiſto- 
rian, however, deſcribes the creation of the human genus; be 
us, that the female was. d from the male by 
being formed not of the duſt of the earth, as he was, but of a2 
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* Fe endLeidienions are the fables related by oriental writers 
the firſt pair. We ſhall only mention a few of theſe propagated by the wm Rabbies, whoſe - ; 
ancient-legends equal, if not ſurpaſe, in abſurdity even thoſe of more modern ages. God, 

ay they, at firſt created Adam with a long tail; but afterward, on conſidering him attentive - 


w 


ly, he thought he would look better without it: reſolving, however, not to loſe any thing 855 
that he bad made, he ent it off, and formed. it into a woman: and hence the ſex derive their ; 


low and . inferior nature. Others of them tell us, chat che firſt human being was created don- | 
ble, of both ſexes, and joined fide to fide ; that God improving on his original plan, ſepa - 
eure eff par bein 210 ſabe JD hy ALE e | 

into two diſtinQ beings ; and che from hence an de perpainal inglinatinn. of the faxes jo 1 
nene Rh en e 2 
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0 ky . 4 maintaining the lperjority of women pretend, chat from this: 


w=—— circutnſtance of having been made of double refined matter, they g 
have derived their . balunr and excellence. 


Nor TR after the creation, the deception of the firſt- woman 
7 by the ſerpent; and the fatal conſequences ariſing from that de- 
* ception, furniſh the moſt intereſting ſtory in the whole hiſtory of 
tube Tex. But as that ſtory is already ſo well known, we ſhall paſs | 

over it in ſilence, and proceed to relate thoſe few anecdotes which E 


4 SEN have been handed down to us concerning the antediluvian 
W {25 2 3 ET 85 +5 
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Caole of the "IN he ſacred hiſtory we ate told, that when Coin 4 Abel, the -- 
n two ſons of Adam, brought their offerings to the Lord, the offer- "Ik 
and abel. ing of Cain was rejected, and that of -Abel-accepted;: a/circums 
ſtance for. which Moſes does not aſſign any reaſon. · If tradition, 
3% however, deſerves any credit, an oriental tradition ſupplies this 
defect; and informs us, that Cain and Abel having each of them 
a twin ſiſter, when they were all become marriageable,” Adam : 
| propoſed to them, that Cain ſhould marry the twin fiſter of Abel, | 
and Abel the twin ſiſter of Cain; alleging as his reaſon for aw. + 
propoſal, that as their circumſtances obliged: them to marry their 
ſiſters, it was proper that they ſhould marry thoſe that was 
| ſeemingly the leaſt related to them. To this propoſal Cain would $i OE 
not agree, and inſiſted on having his own twin ſiſter, becauſe ſhe | 
Was fairer than the other. Adam, diſpleaſed at this act of diſo- 3 1 
bedience, referred the diſpute to the deciſion of the Lord; order 5 33 
ed his ſons to bring each an offering before him ; N and told them, | 
that the offering which. had the preference, would be a declaration 
in favour of him who preſented it. On the offerings being 
)) ¼ ons OTE IR 80 n 
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42 
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$I o OWEN; ; e 2 
brought, 154 that of Abel accepted, Cain, Rimulated by. wht CHAP. 
went and love, began to revolve in his mind how he might get 

rid of ſo dangerous a; rival, and not being able to fix upon aux 1225 
other method than his deſtruction, as ſoon a they were come /  ... 
| down from the Mount where they had been aerificing, fell upon | 

wien and ſlew him. And thus a woman became the cauſe not 
| n the firſt quarre], but of the firſt introduction of death. 2 


992 Can and tits poſterity being] "oh this barbarous deed, ſeparated 
| and exiled from the "reſt of the human race; began to abandon 
| thiemſelves' to every ſpecies of wickedneſs; and it is ſuppoſed 
were, on chat account, at length denominated Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Men: while the poſterity of Seth, under the cure and tui- 
tion of Adam, having as remarkably diſtinguiſhed themſelves for 
virtue, and a regard to the divine precepts, at lengih alſo acquired 
the appellation of Sons and Daughters of God. This family of 
Seth, according to the oriental; writers, fixed } its habhation on the 
mountain... where Adam their, progenitor was buried; and from N 
the facred duſt depoſited there, - called it. the Holy Mountain 2 
- while Cain and his poſterity inhabited the valley below ®, and 
' Hem ed rioted in every ſpecies of lewdneſs' and debau. 
In che time of Jared, when the family of Seth was mucen 
B one hundred and twenty of the ſons of that family, or 
as they were called, che Sons of God, hearing the ſound of muſic, 
and the noiſe of feſtivity in the valley below, agreed for once to 
deſeend from their mountain, and partake of the amuſement. 
Os their arrival, they were fo delighted with the novelty of the 
dene, and ſo captivated with the beauty of the women, who ap- 
peared: naked, that they yielded to their charms, and A . 


Tui cadition does not * with the Vinillizent of Cain, 15 mentioned by Moſes. 
| | them- ” 
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women. To this abſurd. and ridiculous notion, no little ſtrength 


5 bas been added by a forgery, called the Prophecy of Enoch; a 
Prophecys which, [like too many others, is long eee pang 
üntelligible *; evident marks of its not having been diQated by 
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politive ly act the precife meuhing 


eee cr un lng ab hah dpi eee e 


epi Jo exceedi y beautiful and te n that the Eg 
who 148 t to watch WL and attepd A L conſtantly e 


„to take to themſelves, from among them, wives 
tho 


hen e Tay ays, the i 8685 Þ God defiled themſelves with 
n, we ma y Venture" to Yrs wle the br: ame] £1 


| other, and nc entered into an agre 
5 1 fe — were faire 


they begin the exetation of Their e and in the moll datibg. nd Ragidious-mavnes con- 
| tinueg i it cg the time of the deln days, were born to the angels who had thus 
5 mar d, 1 — EGO Peng. n Aly Fele {6 fond, that the race of mam 


ou 


NY -and pre 


t. 


ö 5. 


{pieatly-to detrekiſe ;/ bh complaints on this fubjet2 baving been made to 
. archangels, who bound theſe angels, who had joined themſelves to women, 


thi 


| Inimical $0, virtue 20d. in man; 
mighty 7 * them from the 


| in their eyes. 


is monfirous progeny, 


bat accordingly, in the year of * world 1 770, 


thret / them into the great abyſt, arid afterward fent 


laſt 


face of the earth by an n deloge. 0 e 5 : #5448, 
4a 9 5 17 . | 8 — . 


CHAP, Ahle, With meme : having Lee this 800 ie al" — 
CAL likely they Would gop on the very threſhold" of pleafure: ac. 
cordingly, returning from tithe to time to viſit thele 0 ü 

they at laſt veiitured to intermarry with them; and Hence; preba- 
bly, aroſe the ſtory of the edmimerce between the" 80 of God, 

+ and the Daughters of Men: 4 Rory which gave birth to un op 
nion, that by che Sönb of God Were tütaut Nigels, we bad T6 

-- | fardeviated from the dignity of their incorporeal and celeſtial u- 

den, a3 to debaſe themſelves by u carnal knowledge of terreſtrial 


Y. that divine ſpitit, We «AGO perſpacuity wr lens” pf , 
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9 ity or guardian angels, 
| "to He'Whele attitiery 7 
* of tlikiy'chdtins, at tak fell To vidlenty in oe with them, . diſcdoſed the ſeeret io 


Gabriel, another archangel; to ront out and deſitoy the giant Other oriental traditions relate, "eg 
was the rebel angels who. had taken arms againſt Omnipotegce, that fGirſt 
mous converſe With mortal wonteh, from Wheidce fprubg a race'df monſters and d 


and Who, by tl heir continued crimes, at 


an this 


edneſs, which, with other debaucheries, had become ſo enormous, 
that the Author of Nature ig ſaid to have repented that he had 
made man; almoſt the whole race of whom he was obliged to * 
by the flood, in order that he might raiſe up a new and more 
ud got have been done, had the 
wicked been left to dare mixed with and contaminated the 
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Fo the flood, there is a chaſm in the hiſtory of women al 
the dme of "the patriarch Abraham, when 
. the facred f 
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CHAP: eee 

— infancy of the world, from the ſtate in which they appear in 

en the infancy of every nation, we. may ſuppaſe that they were, ori- 
ginally deſtitute of every thing which depends on civilization and 
ſociety, and of almoſt every ſpecies of knowledge; but that of 
procuring a ee e, from the rivers. and foreſis 5 
arqund them. . A uin ban Sil aids 
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Obſtrutions | „ee 2 to employ the greateſt part of their 
10 — time in this marmer, they would have but ttle Weiſtire, and per- 
8 be leſs inclination, to cultivate their minds. The inhabitants 
| of the woods, and of the waves, were only to be caught by force 
or fraud: in either of which ways, ſtrong exertions, f long and 
painful watchings, were requiſite; and to theſe exetrtions} and 

other efforts, the conſtant calls of nature for ſuſtenance kept 

up an unremitted attention: hence it would be long before the 

human mind began to extend its ideas beyond that circle which. 

| had been formed by neceſſity, and continued by cuſtom ; that | 

courſe of ſtudy and of diſcipline, that application to various lan- 5 
guages and arts, which we now call education, was then totally 
unknown; and in after ages only ſprung up by degrees, accord 

ing as incidents gave occaſion to eee on new N and 

5 . in new 7 craployments.. 
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| A CONSIDERABLE part of Slates is the i657 of Abl 5 
but as all mankind ſpoke originally 'the ſame, this laborious part 
had then no exiſtence, When a diverſity of tongues were intro- 
duced, what little communication and commerce was then carried 
on, could not be properly managed unleſs the parties underſtood 


1 one another: and hence the firſt efforts to ſtudy languages. In 


ſocde of the milder climates of Aſia, the earth ſpontatteouſly yielded 


a8 much food as ſimple unpampered nature required; and the in- 


habitants ſupinely enjoyed her gifts, without troubling themſelves 
with · painful exertions of mind or of body: but ben the human 


race had multiplied ſo much, that they were obliged to diſperſe 


| theraſelves into ditates lefs anden exertion ame necafiary 


Lk aP. ©, © 2 


and A pri ind hs is denne or dad and ſituation: thus 


in Egypt, the annual inundations of the Nile obliged them to 


raiſe houſes on Pillars, and to apply to Aſtronomy, that they N 
might know” the ſeaſons when theſe inundations were to come 


upon them. The rigour of ſeaſons, in places more remote from 
the ſun, obliged them to cover themſelves with ſkins, and to 
duild houſes: and the ſame cauſe,” perhaps, at firſt, gave birth to 


7 hy it &; | 8 
"In the patriarchal ages, wi ens Faſt "By even among peo- 


| ple conliderably. removed from barbarity, we, have hardly the leaſt 


veſtige of education, among: the men“, and would therefore. i +: a 
im Res where- the ſpon- 77 


4 


Vain look for it among the women. In 


eee (he wp propheok and of mayic, were, probably, the 


the uſe of fire. Were we thus to trace almoſt every human in- 
© vention to its ſource, we een denne __ _ ſource to have 
een S VEE WO 29 00 Le e htte! bn in en 18 | 


Progreſs of 


education and 


Arts. 


"i that were inſtituted; che former appear t to have hen erefted by; the ung. the latter 


1 Egyptians or 8 ö 
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could from nature, or from chance; vhich laſt we are inclined. to 
think was the caſe, as writing and reading were not then in — 


THE H $/TORY 


taneous productions of che earth were few, and where men were 


— become too numerous to be maintained by hunting and fiſhing. 


neceſſity would ſtimulate to paſturage, and perhaps to ſome rude 
efforts in agrieulture; but as theſe-could not be carried on without 
dome kind of inſſruments, it was poſſibly. to furniſh ſuch, that 
Tubal Cain began firſt to work i in iron and in braſs. Such rude 


_ inſtruments as he at firſt conſtrued, might upon trial ſuggeſt to 


him the improvements neceſſary for making others more adapted 
to the purpoſe : and theſe again, might lead on to works of fancy, 
which were probably the firſt exerciſes which opened and ex- 
panded the powers of the human mind, giving birth to carving 
and gilding, and ſeveral other works of taſte, which the Iſraelites 
had carried to no.incoaſiderable.degree of perfection in the time of 
Solomon; and even to.chymiſtry, of which Moſes mult have had 


no incompetent {kill to enable him to Kamp the golden calf to 


powder. Into ſuch - exerciſes and trades, were the men, in the 
times we are fpeaking of, initiated; but it is in vain that we en- 

deavour to diſeover what was taught tothe women : whether they 
were regularly inſtructed in any thing, or left to learn what they 


vented; as the ſciences were but fe, and theſe few only in their 
infancy; and as women were not valued for x pots 


z wry but only for their perſonal charms. 


Or all che nations which de bent themiſedves's m as en we : 
are conſidering, the Egyptians moſt deſervedly claim our atten- 
tion; as it was from them that we derived the firſt principles 
all our arts, ſciences, and cultivation. It was the Egyptians who- 
rſt taught che rude and uninſtructed Greeks : the Greeks trans | 


% / — 


„ or WOMEN: | 


| mitted their knowledge: to the Romans: add abs amine carried ah. © 200) 
their knowledge, and their chains, over half the globe. In what- — 
ever light we view the Egyptians, they do more honour to hu- 
lee hana as they excelled them all in 
laws, in arts, and in government; ſciences in, which they be® 
„ heved, or pretended to believe, they had been improving thems _ 
ſelves during a period of no lefs than one hundred thouſand years ; ' 
though this muſt undoubtedly appear fabulous, it is certain that 
' they were allowed by moſt of the ancients, to have been one of the 
firſt people who were civilized and formed into a nation governed 
by laws, moſtly founded on equity and wiſdom ; in ſhort they 
were, even in the diſtant periods we are ſpeaking of, a people 
not much inferior to many of thoſe which in our times make no 
N IO A er eg e ek 


IX is among the Egyptians only, that, f in „ 
view, we meet with any thing reſembling a ſyſtem of ſtudy and 
education; their magicians, in whom moſt of their learning cen- 
tered, ſtudied, and taught, ſuch: ſeiences as were then known; 
che moſt diſtinguiſhed of which was Aſtronomy, from which, it 
appears, that women were not altogether excluded; for we are 
told that Athyrte, the daughter of Seſoſtris, encouraged her father 
to undertake his chimerical ſeheme of conquering the world, by 
aſſuring him of ſucceſs, from her divigations, from her dreams in 
the temples, and from the prodigies ſhe had ſeen in the air. 
Almoſt every writer on ancient Egypt mentions, that the women 
managed the greateſt part of ſuch buſineſe as was tranſacted with- 
cout doors, and that the commerce of the nation was, peculiarly 
allotted to them; ; it is therefore highly probable, that they were 
nnn the uſe of numbers and figures, as far as they were then. 


. known: 


* 
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CHAP. 
een exceedingly imperfect and irregular. As writing alſo was known 


$ 


II. 


' tians; when we conſider the high eſtimation; in which women: 
were held, and the powers with which they were inveſted ; when; 


T HE uso + 
known: a "PM /f without the uſe of Which 600 muſt have been 


at an early period in Egypt, and as it is hardly leſs neceſſary in 


commerce than the uſe of figures, it is probable alſo, that the 
women were taught the writing then in uſe. As the ſoftneſs and 
ſentimental feelings of the female heart ſeem- excellently adapted 


to the ſoothing ſtrains of muſic, muſie has therefore been a part 


of the education of the ſex from che remoteſt ages of antiquity: 
Moſes frequently mentions ſinging men and finging women, and 
we ſhall afterwards meet with ſinging women among a variety of 


the nations we ſhall have occaſion to mention. The Egyptians; 


| however, were in this reſpect ſingular; the ſame reaſon which de- 
termined other nations to teach women that pleaſing art, deter- 
mined the Egyptians to debar them from ĩt ; becauſe, ſaid they; 
it foftens and relaxes the mind. But when we recollect what we 
juſt now related of the employment of women, it will in a great 


meaſure elucidate this ſingularity : it was probably the opinion of 


the legiſlature, that too much ſoftneſs and delicacy would difqua- 3 


bfy them for managing the affairs of trade and commerce; and 


that though a certain ſoftneſs of the ſex was eneouraged in all other 5 


countries, it would but ill have ſuited the Egyptian women, who 


were generally occupied in ſuch employments as were every 
where elſe deſtined to the men. However this be, when We 


ſurvey the accounts given us by the ancients, of the arts, ſciences; 
laws; and, above all, of the culture, and wiſdom of the Egyp- 


to theſe, we add the literary fame- of the ation; we une the: 


Nania xt; bsi, 


8 eee Ae ' Oi aber authors, doubt. whether the Egypt prbidiced their 17 91 
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' rongeſt reaſons. to conclude, that though we are at this period © H A R 
unacquainted with thejr ſyſtem of female education, it certainly hs. THY 
was ſuch as ſuited the dignity of MY wiſe a ane end of, a ſex | 
| ON IR $0} 2146; ee tn 1.5 43 15 ieee, 


— 
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IT is not eaſy to determine whetlier the Plicenicians at fit — Po- 
dorrowed their learning from the Egyptians, but, however that 
be, they were in the times we rare conſideting, little behind. 
them in knowledge. Tbey cultivated. Arithmetic and Aſtrono- 
my, and applied them to; the purpoſes of trade and navigation. 
Moſchus, à Sydonian, before the Trojan war, taught the philo- 
fophical docttine of Atoms; and Abdomeneus of Tyre undertook. 
to diſpute with Solomon, king. of Iſrael ;. in-thoſe days reckoned! 
the moſt redoubtable champion of learning and of wiſdom. Tyre 
and Sydon were at. this- eime renowned for the 5 and for 
mite 4: g r - $31 1 ine Modi e 1712111 24141 
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Mae in bis rude ates flaws, "Gaia bis conmAions: 
with, woman. from a regard to the beauty, of her perſon. only; 
when be becomes:ciyilized, he regards che qualities of her mind. 
a8 well as the charms of her body. We can, hardly therefore 
fuppoſe, that the Pheenicians; 3.4 people, who in commerce and 
nayigation excelled all others, and were ſecond to none in polite- 
neſs and learning; would totally neglect to. inſfil. into the minds 
of: their; women, any: of that knowledge which was in ſo much 
national eſteem and veneration; but we only offer this as conjece- 
ture, as the'biſtory; of theſs people is entirely ſilent on the ſub- 
jeQ: .and indeed. hiſtory in general throws but a faint gleam of 
light on the ages under review which, among many other rea- 
glen Part be owing to that peace. and quiet which we may 
„ „ ſuppoſe 


* 


A 
T1 


. paſfes in filener ovet whole centuries of peace, and takes notice 


Ancient tate 
of Europe, 


| des he! equally applied to the Babylonians; they ate ac- 
knowledged by all antiquity; to have been the firſt who made uſe 


theit women; from which we may conclude, that they did not 


_ THE HIS TOR 
Kppole the world theh enjoyed for many ages tor hiſtory 


68ly of wars, conqueſts, and revdlutions; as if nothing were 


worthy of the ear of een but the M follies of their 


anceſtors. 
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of writing in their public and judicial acts; but though the exact 
period in Which they began this invention is not known, we 
are nevertheleſs ceftaifi; that they were early diſtinguiſhed for 
their politeneſs and learning. We ſhall have occaſibn afterwards, 
to relate the care and pains they took in adorning the perſons of 


leave their minds without cultivation and improvement. The 
nations which were contemporary with, or for ſeveral ages ſuc- : 
ceeded to thoſe we have now mentioned, were, when compared 
ta them, as the reſt of the world now is, when compared to 
Europe; hatdly juſt enteriug on mne thremold ef knowledge ; and 
Europe, which not appears wWith Tuch 'Uiflitguiſhed luſtie, was 

then involved in ignorante and barbarity; nor had its ſcattered - 
and wretched inhabitants diſcovered any ſymproms of that ge- 
nius which now eclipſes all other ceuhtries. It was hy ſome 
colonies from Aſia, tHat the ſclences were firſt imrodueed among 


them. And ſuch is the fate 6f human affairs, tat from the time 
_ . theſe ſciences were firſt tranſplanted, they ſeemed to abandon their 


native ſoil, and attach themſtlves entirely to Europe. The Ali 
aries either loft their tate for tem, or, in'profecttiivg them, had 
already exhauſted their utmoſt powers; the Zurbpesus acquired 


0 F WOMEN. eps „ T 
that taſte, and continge {ill to cultivate and extend it, by Aretches C 1.4 * 
| * genius and invention, to Wa no limits can be fixed. Far —— : 


Was, Yrom Europe, we again retard to the Eaſt, we cannot of ſome other 
help lamenting, that antiquity has hardly left us any traces of — 
the manner in which their women were educated ; and it is from 
feattered hints only, that. we can di ſcover any thing concerning 
them. One of theſe Kints informs us, that ſome of the nations 
whom Cyrus conquered had taught their women muſic; for Cyrus 
gave two female muſicians, who were his captives, as a preſent: - 
to his uncle Cyaxares ; and female as well as male muſicians were 
in thoſe times frequently retained by the great to amuſe them in 
their hours of relaxation and feſtivity, by their Kill in playing: 
upon ſuch inftruments as were then in uſe, by the melody of their 
voices, and by the various geſtures which they practiſed in dancing. 
If, in the times we are confidering, the plan of female education: 
comprehended any thing farther, we may ſuppoſe that it took in 
only ſuch other arts of attraction as the eaftern women have always 
boen famous for, and which the men have always regarded as their 
principal qualification. In a few caſes, however, it is probable, 
they were inſtructed in ſome of the uſeful learning of the times; 
for the education of the children of the kings of the Medes and 
Perſians was for many ages committed to the women. Dejoces, 
their firſt king, began the cuſtom; and it was continued till ſome 
ages after the reign of Cyrus, and is at this day practiſed i in many 
places of the Eaſt. As theſe young monarchs were entirely en- 
truſted to the care of women till the age of fifteen or ſixteen, one 
Vould naturally conclude, that the women muſt have been capa- 
Ble of teaching, at leaſt a part of, the faſhionable learning of the 
Ames but if it was the ſame among the ancient Medes and per- 


ſians, 
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0 „ F. Alan, a as it 16 how among their deſcendants, they were not capable 
— of doing fo; for the education Which the young eaſtern princes 
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at. .Preſent receive from their women, is little elſe than the firſt 
principles of effeminacy and debauchery, 1 with hardly even a ſmall 
tincture of that learning beſtowed on their ſubjects: and hence 


fo many of the eaſtern monarchs dedicate their lives to cruelty 


and debauchery. Even Cyrus himſelf, though trained up in a. 
better, manner, and almoſt in every reſpect ſuperior to the berd of 
eaſtern monarchs, ſtained his memory with the fouleſt infamy, by 


perverting the education of the Lydians, for no other erime than 
endeavouring to regain their liberty, of which he had unjuſtly de- 
prived them. Cyrus had intruſted the gold which he had found 
in the treaſury of Crceſus king of Lydia, to PaQyas,: one of his 
favourites; who ſeeing himſelf maſter of ſo much wealth, thought 
he could not better employ, it, han in infligating the Lydians to 
place him at their head, and ſhake off the yoke of the conqueror. 


Cyrus, in revenge, determined to carry off the whole of the peo 


ple, and ſell them for ſlaves; a reſolution. which he made known 
to Crœſus, his priſoner; who fearing the utter deſtruction of his 


country, adviſed £yrt us only, to take vengeance on Pactyas; andi in 


order to prevent any future attempt of the ſame nature, ta forbid 


the Lydians the uſe of arms, and oblige them to be educated i in the 
moſt debauched and effeminate manner. Cyrus followed this ad- 
vice, and the Lydians ſoon became the moſt infamous and abandoned 


people in the world. Hiſtory affords. but too many examples of 
monarchs, and of parents, having winked at the improper. edu- 
cation of. their ſubjects and children: this is the only inſtance 


where the ſource: of every virtue was avowedly contaminated by 


public Aer e . an inſtance in Thien we are. at a 1 to deter- 
6 1 mine, 
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mine, whether the. Abe of me or of cee. n 
themoſt PE and infamous. 
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jectures without proper authority to ſupport them; we might re- 


Wenz we to indulge | in idle 88 were we to =o con | 
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late many plauſible opinions concerning the education of women 


among the ancients ;, but as the ſubject, from the time of the 
Egyptians and ſome other nations we have mentioned, to thoſe, of 
| Greece and Rome, 8 involyed ; in the gloom of obſcurity, We ra- 
ther chuſe. to paſs over it in filence, than to hazard opinions, when 
we are uncertain whether the ſcale of probability preponderates 
for or _ them. 55 | = 
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W ſhall ſee "afterward, « whea v we come to treat t of the 15 . 
N of women, that in Greece, even in its moſt flouriſhing 
and cul tivated ſtate, they were little better than ſlaves : nor indeed 
was it poſlible, that they could in any place ever arrive at that 
importance ſeemingly deſigned them by nature, while their genius 
was not cultivated, nor their latent qualities called forth into 
view. Other qualiries, ſuch as beauty, and the art of ſhewing i it 
to advantage, may, in theſe moments when the heart is ſoftened 
by love, or the ſpirits elevated by wine, give to the women a 
temporary aſcendency over the men, and enable them to bend 


them at pleaſure; as in the caſe of Thais and Alexander. Such 


an aſcendency, however, is commonly but fleeting and tranſient ;, 


cool reaſon ſoon reſumes the plice which paſſion had uſurped, and 


the empire which had been built on paſſion, tumbles like the 
baſeleſs fabric of a viſion ; while that which is ſupported by edu- 


cation and ſenſe, ſtands the teſt of time, and the various incidents 
of life. It is, however, to be lamented, that a proper education 


Of che Greek 
women, | 


bas ſeldom fallen to the lot of women; even in the politeſt coun- 
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an wies, it is eicher too much negleRed, or conducted on a friro- 
y—— lous and miſtaken plan. The education of the Greek women, 
during what are called the heroic ages , ſeems to have been of 
this nature; for we find Peleus, in the Aab of Euripides, 
reproaching Menelaus, father of the famous Helen, for being the 
occaſion of the diſſdlute eonduct of that lady, by the bad educa- 
tion he had given her: nor have we reaſon to believe, that in 
| thoſe times bad education was confiried to this ſingle inſtance only, 


but too amply "ou 


Rducation, t THERE is not a ſubje& which ancient hiſtory takes «Ic notice 
— 1 of, than that of education, and particularly of the education of 


— WE women. In early periods, and among uncultivated people, the N 

-_ ſex do not ſeem to have been of conſequence enough to employ - 
the attention of the public, nor the pen of the hiſtorian: a few 
ſketches of the plan of education. ſettled by Solon, the famous: 
Athenian lawgiver, are the moſt ancient that have been banded: 
down to our times; and they ſerve to corroborate an op, 
which. we have always entertained, that the education of the an 
cients was more directed to improve the body than the 1 
Solon ordained, that youth in general ſhould. be firſt taught 0 
ſwim, and to imbibe che rudiments of literature ; ; that the poor 
could be inſtructed in trades, mgchanic arts, and agriculture ; 1 
but that ſuch as could afford a genteel'ducation ſhould learn to. 
play on muſical inſtruments, to ride, to hunt, and be expert in 
every Kind or exerciſe z to all. Whack. they were to add the ſtu dy of 


IS TL 


©, en the brd ages, e Greeias ſtates, were FO 
| becauſe then, the men agg a amok, bay whole of rege feats of heroiſm; and. of . 


arms, 


Py 


bil- 


n 


dut rather chat it was à general evil, and never after properly re- 
medied ; a conjecture which the ſubſequent Mikey of Greece will: 
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mote calculated to ſtrengthen the body than to cultivate the mind. — 


| Such gleanings of his female ſyſtem as have reached our times, are 


ſtill more extraordinary: young women were ordered to exerciſe 


themſelves in running, wreſtling, throwing quoits, darts, and 


ſtrongeſt manner to deſtroy every ſecd of delicacy that nature had 
implanted in the female mind; and which, in all probability, 
eee eee CNA eee 
Wannen t 


* Solon, i in bis Wer U pi joflitured that ay _— 
ſhould be beſtowed on the female mind, ſuch inſtitutions have not 
reached to our times: : and when we conſider how the Greek women 
were treated, and that healthful and. robuſt bodies were reckoned 
theirchief qualification, as enabling them to giveſtrong and health= 
fulchildren to the ſlate ; 3 we have reaſon to believe, that no ſuch in- 
Kitutions | ever exiſled. Lycurgus, the no leſs famous Spartan 
legiſlator, ſeems to have thought women almoſt below his notice: 


nor need we wonder at this, when we conſider, that his ſole i in. 


tention, and the conſtant ſcope of all bis laws, was to diveſt man» 
Kind of all that was implanted in them by nature; and, upon the 
principles of art, to form a race of heroes, who ſhould be inſen- 
ſible to every feeling but the love of their country. Women, he 
found, were but ill calculated for this purpoſe ; patriotiſm is A 
principle ſeldom ſo ſtrong in chem as in men, and humanity is 
generally much ſtronger: che acuteneſs of their feelings made 
them leſs able to bear all the pains and difficulties of eradicating 
whatever is natural, and the weakneſs of their bodies diſqualified 
them for becoming heroines: : they were therefore unfit ſubjects for 
carrying the ideas of Lycurgus into execution; and on that ac- 
F 2 count, 
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Their minds 
almoſt totally 
neglected. 
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count, it ſeems: probable; : he gave himſelf little other trouble 
about them, than to take care that u nn be 


een vor debauch his mens i n roi tte! 


„ nan he Gordon women had not the ae . 
education, even in the moſt flouriſhing: periods: of their ſtates; ap- 
pears from the reſpect and eſteem, which public proſtitutes acquired, 
merely by having the advantage oven them in this accompliſhment.; 
We ſhall have occaſion: to mention this ſubject afterwards; and: : 
therefore at preſent ſhall only obſerve, that many of the greateſt. of 
their philoſophers publicly viſited theſe proſtitutes, and even ſome- 
times carried their wives to be inſtructed by their leſſons. Beſides, 


| what we have already mentioned, we find that a few of the Greek 


women were inſtructed in. muſic; and that ſuch only were ad- 


mitted to ſome of their public feaſts ; ; their mothers, or other fe- 
male relations, alſo taught them the common female employ- 
ments and cuſtoms of their country, and inftilled' i into the minds; 
of ſuch as would receive it, a tincture of that Stoical pride and, | 
heroiſm for which their men were fo much renowned; in every 
thing elſe, they were miſerably deficient, and. their conſtant con- 
finement, to their want of education, added want of knowledge: | 


of the world; ſo that on the whole, never were women found ſo. 


| Of the Ro- 


man women. 


aan in. a nation ſo much famed for e 


* * 


17 we except the K 3 0 hiſtory of antiquity e ex- 
Kibits to us a ſcene in which we find women groaning under the 


hard hand of oppreſſion, deprived of many of the rights of na- 


ture; and till we arriye at the Romans, never attaining to any 


natural or palitical conſequence. In Rome, however, we find. 
them not only emerging | from Lavery, but e up at once into. 
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ferocious- neighbours like themſelves: henee the only education 
of men was that of war, rigid axconomy, and inflexible patri- 
otiſm ; which are all virtues of neceſſity in the infancy of almoſt 
every ſtate. The education of the women conſiſted in learning : 
the duties and employments of domeſtie life; ſuch as cookery, 
ſpinning, weaving, and ſewing; which were taught them by 
their mothers or relations. In thoſe days, children were not 
ſuckled in the hut of a mercenary. nurſe, but by the chaſte mother 
who bore them; z their education, during nonage, was in her 
hands; and it was ber chief care to inſtil into them every virtuous 
Principle: in her preſence, every looſe word, or improper action 
were ſtrictly prohibited; ſhe ſuperintended not only their ſerious 
ſtudies, but even their amuſements, which were always-condufted 
with decency and moderation. But by: degrees, av the Romans 
became rich with the plunder of their neighbours, as the taſte for 
the arta and ſcienoes became more general; the education of the wo- 
men began to be extended on a larger ſrale; and to the domeſtic- 
duties, taught them by their mothers, were added ſuch parts of 
polite education, as were thought neceffary for cultivating” their 
minds: this education we know, from the ſtory of Virginea, they- | 
received at public ſchools ; where ſciences and literature, no longer. 


confined to rigid philoſophers only, began to aſſume a ſafter from, 
and to o ſuit thenaalves to. female talents and nen | 


— 


| * has long been aleged by the men, b we women; e 
learned, are generally pedants; how far this opinion is juſt, we 


mall not pretend to determine; but ſhould it really be ſo, we may- 


naturally enough account. for it:; the knowledge of women, in: 
nf, general, 


\ 


ENTER In the earlier perlods of this great republic, the G 7. 
| Romans had but few laws, and no intercourſe but with rude and 3 
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5 n general, is much leſs extenſive than that of the men ; on this ac- 

| . count, when any individual among them finds chat ſhe is poſſeſſed 
of a conſiderable ſhare of knowledge, ſhe conſiders herſelf us 
thereby ſo much elevated above the reſt of her ſex, that e | 
not _ taking ay parent. thirelevativn. ; 

0 te e ecitke Ae c (An 
bee exhibits fone of che Roman din of hie time in 
this light: “ They fall, ſays he, oh the praiſes of Virgil; they 

« weigh in the ſame. balance the merit of that poet and of Ho- 

© mer; they find excuſes for Dido's having ſtabbed herſelf, and 

i determine of the beautiful, and of the ſovereign good. ' Whe- 
| ther the ſatire here exhibited be true or falſe, it affords:a probt, 
duat, in the days of this poet, learning was not neglected by che 
| MLT fats women of Rome: but this is not the only proof we can bring to 
ſupport this fact; others are frequently'to be met with in the 
Roman hiſtory. Cicero mentions, with encomiums, ſeveral la- 
FRAN dies, whoſe taſte. in eloquence and phileſophy did honour to their 
; OE Do OT bas quoted ſome 
of the letters of Cornelia; beſides which, we have fortunately a 

ſpeech of Hortenſia preſerved by Appian; which for elegance 

of language. and juſtneſs of thought, would have done honour to 
a Cicero, or a Demoſthenes v. What gave occaſion to the ſpeech. 
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Nee ill v nne 
Tie unhappy womey you ſee here imploring your Jaffice and bounty, would never have 
preſumed to appear in this place, had: they nat firſt made vi of alt ather means, which their 
natural modeſty could ſuggeſt to them, Though our appearing here may ſeem contrary to 
| | Md mat the rules of decency preſcribed to our ſex, which we have hitherto obſerved with all firiQ- 
. | 7 neſs; yet the leſs of our father's children, brothers, and huſbands, may ſufficiently excuſe us, 
> l | __ eſpecially when their unbappy deaths are made a pretence for aur further misfortunes: you 
1 . | pretend that they had offeuded and provoked you, but what injury have we women dome, that 
| we mutt be impoveriſhed? if we ave blameable 23 the men, why da you; got cproſeribs: - 
us too? have we declared you enemies to, your country ? have we ſaborned your, ſoldiers? 
raed wa againſt you, or oppoſes yo! — . 
hit, 92 9551 BY 855 | gb 
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raiſing it they drew up a liſt of fourteen hundred of the richeſt 
of, the, ladies, whom they intended to tax. Theſe ladies, after 
baving in vain tried every method to evade ſo great an innovation, 
at laſt having choſen Hortenſia for their ſpeaker, went along with | 
ber to the market- place, where ſhe addreſſed the Triumvirs, while 
they were adminiſtering juſtice. The Triumvirs being, offended 
at the boldneſs of the, women, ordered them to be driven away 


but the populace growing tumultuous, they were afraid of an in- 
| rk . e che "IR a a un 
. undred. 
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A We er pigs en ths & biber) Sat wi, 
but only: to give a general detail of the care beftowed'on the edu- 
cation of that ſex; we return to obſerve, that the Romans were at 


great pains in teaching their young men. Thoſe who could afford 
it, commonly kept in their own houſes preceptors to inſtruct 
them; thoſe whO could not; Tent them to public ſchools, where 


$33 tie f tin A of" 46 n 2 2 GO R uns £6 Bi - 3s 
claim? We pretend not to govern the republic, nor is it our ambition whjch has draws the 
preſent misfortune on our heads; empire, dignities, and honoars are not for us; why ſhould 
we then contyibure to a war in which we have no-menner of intereſt? It is arue, indeed, that 
in the Carthaginian war, our mothers aſſiſted the republic, which was, at that time, reduced 
ta the umoſt diftreſh ;; but neither their houſes, their lands, nor their moveables, wete fold: 
for that ſeryice ;. ſome rings and a few jewels forniſhod the ſupply ; nor was it conſtraint, nor 
violence, that forced theſe from them: what they contributed was the voluntary offering of 
generofity,/ | What danger at preſenc threatens Rome ? If the Gavls, or Parthians, . were en- 
camped op the banks of the Tiber, or the Anio, you ſhould: find us not lefs zealous in the de- 
fence of our coontry than. our mothers were before u dat it becomes not us, and we are re- 
| folved.that we will not be any way concerned in civil War. Neither Marius, nor Caſar, nor 
Pompey, ever thought of obliging us to take part in the domeſtic troubles which their ambi- 
tion had raiſed ;z nay, nor did even Sylla himſelf, who firſt ſet up tyranny in Rome; and yet 
you aſſume the glorious title of Reformers of the Stare! a title which will turn to your eter- 
nal infamy; if, without the leaſt regard to the laws of equity, you perſiſt in your wicked re 


Glation of IRS thoſe of their hives and n who. have giren you no ** cauſe 
of offence, | 


CCC 


ring on 2 war, and hoping met with great diſficulties in . 5 
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0 P. n n inſtructed by Grecian maſters: beſides theſe 
\ — methods, ſuch fathers as were capable, taught their own children, 
not onlythe literature of the times, but alſo morality, and their duty 

to'their country.” Cato inſtructed his ſon in fuck à variety of arte 

and exerciſes, as ſeem almoſt improbable; 'and Auguſtus, though 
ſovereign of the world,” taught his grandchildren to write. When | 
ſuch were the teachers, when ſuch the love of learning, we! may 

affure ourſelves that women, who had no attained no ſmall im- 

Lankan: of were not negle@ed: 1 and it 1 Probable, from that great- 


ee AION OW them with aden of morality, but 8 
inflexible conſtancy and firmneſs of mind, ſo —— neceſ- 
ay! in a ſtate, whoſe agitations and convulſions were ſo frequent, 


the ſhock. | 


2187 Ad igt i 101 et! 
N 7 3 pn a mode of education, however, we imagine, was coun= 
. | | teracting nature, and robbing the ſex of that ſoftneſs, and timi- 
| dity, in which confiſts half their charms, , and ſuch, though i in a 
few inſtances it! ſucceeded, never had any general influence ;' for 
the Roman women, though. they. boaſted while in ſecurity of all 
he heroiſm of their huſbands,” were in ſuch a conſternation when 
Hannibal approached the gates of Rome, that they were forbid to 


— 


appear in the ſtreets, leſt their cries ſhould diſpirit the foldiers, ; 
. and {pread a x general Panic through the city. q 4 
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4 * As we are able only to give ſo a an account of — 8 228 
| female education of the Romans, a people whoſe+ hiſtory we are 4 

almoſt a as 5 well * with, as with that of our own. times; "I 
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5 human mind! is moſt ſuſceptible of inſtruction. 


wonrn 


it's got to be erpeklel that we can throw muck light upon Jn Gar ew 4 1 
ſubject; among the nations that were contemporary with them, — 
a>they were in a ſtate of too much ignorance to have any iftori- 

cal records; and as we have no complete derail of their manners 
and criftoms, but only ſome ſketches in Facitus, ane x few of the 
other Romain writers. ende 


bs by een eee ee Ka end Women of 
ſciences; in vain will we look for. it among the ancient inhabi - ations, bow 
tants of the North. The Scandinavians, and. other. tribes, Who, 
in thoſe times, poſſeſſed the greateſt part of Europe, were tanks. 
acquainted with the lighteſt rudiments of literature or of 
ſcience . In the ſavage ſtate in which they-were, no ideas are. 
entertained of the neceſlity, or utility, of any thing but what im- 
mediately contributes to the ſuſtenance or clothing of. the body; 
no honour to procuring theſe, by any other methods, than rapine 
and plunder; hence their. men were trained to gaining their ſub- 
ſiſtanen by. feats. of arms, and waſtiug it in thoughuleſa feſtivity.. 
Their women, who frequently accompanied the men in their 
plundering expeditions, and wha beſides. had every labour and 
drudgery to perform, could. not. have. much time for attaining, 
knowledge; as they were not, however, always of theſe par ties, 
but ſametimes left at home; if there was any gliwmeringg of - | 
knowledge; if therd was, any wiſdom, it was woſſly to be found 
among them; and they acquired it, not by a laboriqus courſe: of 
education, but by experience and reflection upon the contin». 
gencies which happened in theſe hours of ſolitude, when the. 
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. och! is the caſe at this tie with the Wack the reckon fearning one of thoſe low 
and conremptible-acquifitions only fit for women. 
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ee. vs Waar they had thus, learned, of arts, of ee r 
a tiny ceconomy,, they taught to their daughters; hence women were 


chivalry. 


1 cation tended chiefiy to enable them to ſhew themſelves in ſuch a 
manner, as to excite. heroes to fight for, and lovers to adore them. 


. neglected, that the celebrated Petrarch could. not in Italy, nor 

France, find one perſon capable of iuſtructing him in it: the Latin 

was known-in a rude and imperfe& manner only to a few; and _ 

hardly was there to be found a woman, who could read the lau- 

. guage of her own country; and if ſuch a e and _ | 
to be met with, ſhe nn en een 


generally more enlightened than men; and hence alſo they ac- 


quired an extraordinary degree of eſteem, and were often cou 
ſulted as oracles. Beſides the few arts and domeſtic occupations 
known among a people ſo rude and ſimple, the mothers alſo ex- Y 
erted themſelves in teaching their daughters the virtues of pru- 

| dence and chaſtity; which they did no leſs by example than by 
| _ precept; and both being united, had ſo happy an effect, that 
| the ancient Scandinavian women were not only among the firſt. 


who attained to that eſteem due to their ſex, but who laid the 


foundation of that honour and regard, which Say: at Lene 
Pays as a reibute W W n merit. | 
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4 Dold the you and Caceefurul ; reign : of of chivitey in AER 
\ as women were the conſtant objec, of romantic heroiſm” and ex- 


travagant adoration, we may naturally conclude; that their edu- 


Even ſo late as the beginning of the fourteenth century, there was. 
hardly any learning among the men; the Greek was ſo l 
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Wnurn the men, who: before had 3 their ene in \ tourna- 


| ments aps feats of arms, began | to mp their attention towards the i, 
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of varying their mode of education; as they found that the ſame —— 


arts which effectually captivated à knight elad in armour and 


ignorance, were in vain practiſed upon the enlightened ſcholar 
and philoſopher. Ambitious ſtill to retain the power they already 


poſſeſſed, and conſcious that the way to pleaſe the men was to 


ſeem fond of what they approved of, and diſlike what they diſ- 


liked; they applied themſelves to letters and to philoſophy, hop- x; 
ing to keep poſſeſſion by their talents; of what they had gained 


by their charms. Though theſe meaſures were not calculated to 


inſpire love, and attract the heart, and conſequently did not pro- 
duce the effects which the ladies intended, yet they-raiſed them in 


tat Pes to a pitch of learning, unknown in any other. They 
preached in public, ſupported controverſies, publiſhed: and de- 


fended Theſes's, filled the chairs of philoſophy and law, haran- 
gued the popes in Latin, wrote Greek, and read Hebrew : nuns 
became poeteſſes, women of quality divines, and young girls, 
with a ſoftneſs of eloquent enthuſiaſm, publicly exhorted the Chri- 

tian princes to take up arms for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
The learned languages were now conſidered as indiſpenſably ne- 
eeſſary; they were taught not only to men, but to women of al- 


moſt all ranks and conditions; who, not content with Latin only. 


often read the Old Teſtament i in Hebrew, and the New in Greek. 
I this manner was female genius turned into a wrong channel; 
it was diverted from the duties of domeſtic life; It was. either 
ſoured by ſtudy,. or " rendered petulant by learning ; and, while it 
acquired empty words and falſe Philoſophy, it loſt much of its 
native ſprightlineſs, and became daily more an object of admira- 
_ and = an e of love. n 1 
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— well as of body, conſtantly leave a languor behind chem, in pro- 


this picture. 


Further re- 
volutions. 


- 


TAE STORY | 
I has deen often obſerved, that violent exertions of mind," ss 


[portion to the efforts that ha ve been made. This was remarkably 


the caſe with female literature; every mental power had been for 


a long time over-ftretched, and the greateſt relaxation Joon fol- 
lowed of conſequence: from their knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, 


und- Latin; from their kill in the empty diſputations of Aruſtote- 


Tian pbiloſophy, and of divinity, women beganiat laſt 40 diſeovet, 


(that they acquired only an empty fame; and that in proportions 
they gained the eſteem of the head, they became leſs objects of 


the heart, On this diſcovery, it was neceſſury for them to 


Change their plan; they therefore began by degrees to abandon 
learning, and attach themſelves again to thofe female arts, Which 


were more likely to be productive of love, than of fame and 


5 


WHILE this change of female manners was taking place, the 


"greateſt, part of Europe exhibited a ſcene of ſeeming inconſiſteney; 
enthuſiaſm and gallantry, religion and licentiouſneſa, were con- 
ſtantly practiſed by the ſame perſons, and ſeemed as if perfectly 


reconciled to each other, Learning, however, declined ſo faſt, 
that in a ſhort time women became as famous for ignorance of 
their own language, as they had been formerly for their know- 
ledge of others; inſomuch, that during a great part of the ſix- 


teenth and ſeventeenth centuries, there was hardly a woman to 


de found in the politeſt countries of Europe, who could. dictate. a 
tolerable letter in her own tongue, or ſpell i it with decent pro- 
priety: the only little reading which they at this Period com- 
motily concerned themſelves with, was a few receipts in cookery 
to ** on, and a few n in * to take off diſeaſes; 


. N 
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been peculiarly addicted, as it greatly intereſts their paſſions; and, 


other part of! female amuſement and œtonomy, not being ſuſſi - 


_ cient to fill up all their vacant hours, they now applied themſelves 


aſſiduouſiy to various kinds of needle- work; and many women 


of the firſt rank were "themſelves taught, and inſtructed thait 


daughters in, the arts of flowering and embroidery; which they 
practiſed ſo well in their leiſure hours, that much of the furni- 


ture of iheir haufes' was decoratell in this manner with their wWð un 
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Ar den the thicovery and conqueſt of America, imments/trea- 


-ſures had been conſtantly imported from therice into Eorope. 


From the trade carried on to che Eaſt and Weſt ladies, to Africa, 


and other ,patts of the globe, perhaps Rill greater wealth) had been 
accumulated ; theſe at laſt beginning io operate, turned the minds 


plan of life, to which their: poverty and mperfect ænowledge df 
trade and agriculturt had ſubjected them; and ſubſtituted an its 
place, gaidty, enpenee, and parade. Numbers of people, who, 


menſe fortune in che Raft, 4ranſ{ported themſelves back to Eu- 


minacy of manners. and love of pigeantry and how, for which 
the eaſtern nations have ever been remarkable. Theſe, and ſeve- 
Fal other: ITY tagethers * changed the manners 


perhaps, conſoles them in the many ſolitary moments in which 
5 they are left alone, and as it wete ercludeiſl from bulſineſs and 
from the world. But even theſe favourite ſtudies, and every 


of the greateſt part af Europe from that ſober and oxconomical = 


perhape, not in the) moſttigid paths of juſtice, had acquired im- 


rope, bringing along with them all thejarregatice of wealth, effe- 


of © 
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together wich the wrangling and avicteliigible theology er ihe CHAP. 
times; à ſcience to which women of all ages and countries have . 
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ä virtues of che women, introduced luxury and difſipation; with a 
| taſte en the tinſel glare nnen eee 
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Tur Pts its have OR 1 8 nee diſtinguiſhed 

. vivacity and ſhow, took the lead in this nem mode of life, 

and ſoon diſſeminated it all over Europe; which, for at leaſt theſe 

two centuries paſt, has aukwardly imitated every light faſhion and 

frippery of that volatile people, with little beiter fucceſs than a 

Bear dances a hornpipe, or a rg y"_y on the gravity of 

be ed od tit bt nie l vel ot KH., 

'! bis 111 ene e ita 7 fete anr ati fer 
rar hes Me were women: firſt 3 to court; e 

tion, which before that introduction, conſiſted in reading their 

oven language, in learning needle- work, and the offices of do- 

meſtic life, was then by degrees changed to vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal muſic, drawing, dancing, and dreſſing in the moſt faſhionable 
manner; to which we may add, the art of captivating. and go- 

verning their men. This flimſy pattern was copied by every other 
nation: ſome ſtrokes of improvement were from time to time 
added by the French; till at laſt almoſt every thing uſeful was 
1 firuck out from rn of female eee and the 0 


native en and rendered objects more ſought after: to the 

a melancholy hour, or ſatisfy a lawleſs paſſion, than to become 

che ſocial partners of a. life directed by reaſon and religion. We 

- muſt, however, allow, that the French ladies are not all ſo mach 
devoted to faſhion-and pleaſure, as to neglect every thing elſe. 
France has produced ſeveral women diſtinguiſhed for their judg- 
ment and ö and even in the * * age, while 
„„ 5 75 A female 
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ſurvive the preſent, and be read in any future generation, when 
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female coteries. commonly meet for diverſion, or for gaming, there. c HF: 
are ĩn Paris ſocieties of women, which meet at ſtated times to de- — 
termine the merit of every new work; and happy is the author 
who meets. their approbation; the French being too polite to ſet. 
themſelves in open. oppoſition to the — of their ladies, 
whether N may think it right or wrong. 
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this frivolous mode of female education ſhall have given place to 
a better, that our readers may then have ſome idea of what it was 
towards the cloſe of the eighteenth century, we ſhall juſt ſketch. 


the outlines of it as now practiſed in the politeſt oountries of Eu- 
rope. Among the firſt leſſons, which a mother teaches her daugh - 


ter, is that important article, according to the modern Phraſe, 
of holding up her head, and learning a proper carriage: this be- 

gins to be inculcated at the age of three or four at lateſt; and is 
ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on for many years afterward. When the 
young lady has learned imperfectly to read her own language, and 
ſometimes even ſooner, ſhe is ſent: to a boarding-ſchool, .where-- 

ſhe is inſtructed. in the, moſt flimſy: and uſeleſs parts: of needle- 


work; while of thoſe, which ſhe muſt need, if ever ſhe enters into 
domeſtic life, ſhe is left entirely ignorant. While ſhe is here, 


ſome part of her time is alſo allotted to learning to read either her 


own language, or the languages of ſome of the neighbouring 
kingdoms; ;.. all of which are too frequently taught without a pro- 


per attention to Grammar or Orthography. Writing, and Aritb- 


metic, likewiſe employ a part of her time; but theſe, particularly 


die laſt, are only conſidered as auxiliary accompliſhments, which. 
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| 222 attention; the grand effort is generuſty made to teack the girl 
| what the womam will relinquim; ſuch as drawing, muſic, ani 
daneing; thefe, as they are arts agreeable to- -youthfur Iprightli- 

nefs, often engage the young lady ſo much; as to make her ne- 
Fo theſe are added; the modes 


they be conducted; it is too true, that the girl, after having been 


cout a ſecret wiſh, that it were leſd juſt; nor ſhall we drop che 
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glect, or forget every thing elſe. 
of dreſſing in faſhion, the punctilios of behaving in company; 
and we are ſorry to ſay, that into ſome ſthooks Have been intro- 


duced maſters to teach the fafhionable games at cards; a diſmpa - / 


tion; if not à vice, which already prevails too much among 


both ſexes, and pegs W word 19 1 W by this early 


initiation. | T bo 


thoſe we' have mentioned hut whatever be taught, or however 


there ſome years, comes home to her parents quite a modern fine 


lady; with her head full of ſcraps- of French, names of great peo - 
per and quotations from romances: and: pla ys; and quite diſguſted 


at the antiquated virtues of fober' frugality; order, or ceconomy.. 
We cannot call our eyes on the picture we have no drawn, with- 


curtain before it, withont mentioning with pleaſure, that ſome 
parents adapt” a better plan; and that fome young ladies, even 
thus educated; have had” underſtanting enough to lay afide the” 


greateſt part of the abovementioned frippery, and cultivate fuch- 


knowledge, and fuch nen a8 were pri, berg e, and 
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in ſome, indeed, there may be a few other things taughit beſides 
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1 education; a courſe, which ſeems almoſt entirely calcu- 
lated to cultivate the perſonal grates, while the care of the head, 

and of the heart, is little, if at all, attended to; and the uſeful 
duties of domeſtic life, but too often turned into ridicule, as the 


5 
* 


„ Sucm with a en trifling variations, is "OR common courſe of 0 of A r. 


6 
Reflections 
on it. s 


obſolete employments of ſuch filly women as lived a century or 
ino ago, uhacquainted with faſhion and with pleaſure. Women 


ſo educated, may be ſought after to help in trifling away an idle 


hour; but whatever progreſs their perſonal charms may make on 


the paſſions, when the hours of trifling and of paſſion are over, 


they muſt infallibly be neglected, if not deſpiſed. With the fop 


and the beau, creatures ſtill more inſignificant than themſelves, 
they may perhaps expect a better fate; but let them conſider, how 


little pleaſure they generally take in the company and converſa- | 


tion of their own ſex; and that the fop, and the beau, are only 
women in breeches. Let ſuch alſo; as never entertained an idea 


but of conqueſts and admirers, conſider, that when youth and 


beauty ſhall be no more, when the crowd of flatterers and ad- 
mirers ſhall have ceaſed to attend, ſomething will then be neceſ- 
ſary to fill up the void, and prevent the peeviſhneſs and diſguſt 


which it ſo often occaſions ; that the natural ſource of this ſome- 


thing, is friendſhip; and that friendſhip cannot exiſt, unleſs it is 
built 18 the foundation of reaſon and of ſenſe. 


ir che hiſtory af the edncation of women in Europe, where 
| they are objects ſo intereſting, and ſo. much eſteemed by the men, 


has given but little pleaſure in the recital, it will give ſtill leſs in 
Aſia, Africa, and America, where they are commonly either 
| enſlaved or diſregarded: in both which caſes gothing, is ſo neceſ- _ 


. fary as Ignorance ; nor would any thing {o- elfectually ſpoil them 
Vor. I ee ee 
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for 


Ofthe Eaftern 
women. how 


educated, 
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Ea ing and expanding their minds, would ſoon diſcover to them, 


ſatisfy the pleaſures of ſenſe. This, however, is not the prac- 
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that our ſex aſſumed a power not founded in nature; and treated 


them with a ſeyerity inconſiſtent with gentleneſs and humanity: 


for theſe reaſons, it is the intereſt of the men, that almoſt no cul- 
ture ſhould be beſtowed on their minds, left it ſhould teach them 


IN ſeveral of the warmer regions of Aſia and Africa, where 
women are conſidered merely as inſtruments of animal pleaſure, 


the little education beſtowed upon them, is entirely calculated to 
debauch their minds, and give additional charms to their perſons. 


They are inſtructed in ſuch graces, and alluring arts, as tend to 


inflame the paſſions; they are taught vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic, which they accompany with dances, in which every move- 
ment, and every geſture, is expreſſively indecent: but they re- 
ceive no moral inſtruction; for it would teach them that they were 


doing wrong: no improvement; for it would ſhew them, that 


they were degrading themſelves, by being only trained up to 


tice of all parts of Aſia and Africa: the women of Hindoſtan are 


educated more decently ; they are not allowed to learn muſic or 
dancing; which are only reckoned accompliſhments fit for ladies 


of pleaſure : they are, notwithſtanding, taught all the perſonal 


"graces ; and particular care is taken to inſtruct them i in the art of 
converſing with elegance and vivacity: ſome of them are alſo 


taught to write,” and the generality to read, that. they may be 


able to read the Koran; inſtead of which, they more frequently | 
dedicate themſelves to tales and romances z . . in all 


the 


- 


to aſſert the rights of nature, and refuſe to ſubmit to the yoke 


8 


0 WN N 


the. lively imagery of the Raſt; ſeldom e eben the Minde nn. 
of ereatures ſhut up from the world, and conſequently forming to — 


themſelves mem WS romantic notions: of * that iy FRE 
ated it it,” | 


ix; 


wet e eles fannilies, women are ; taught by l heart ſome 
prayers in Arabic, which at certain hours they aſſemble in a hall 


to repeat; never being allowed the liberty of going to the public 


moſque.” They are enjoined always to waſh” themſelves before 
praying; and, indeed, the virtues of cleanlineſs, of chaſtity, and 
obedience, are ſo ſtrongly arid conſtantly inculcated on their minds, 
that, in ſpite of their general debauchery of manners, there are not 
a few among them, who, in their common deportment, do credit” 
to the inſtructions beſtowed upon them; nor is this much to be 
wondered at, when we conſider the tempting recompence that is 
held out to them; they are, in paradiſe, to flouriſh for ever, in the 
vigour of youth and beauty; and however old, or ugly, when 


they depart this life, are there to be immediately ne ie into 
all that is kin 1 that is graceful. 


- The: China, where addon le in greater eſteem than 1 ay" 
part of the world; where it is almoſt the only road to preferment, 
and where the men are conſequently at the greateſt pains to ae- 


quire it, we might naturally expect, that as their women poſſeſs 


a conſiderable ſhare of eſteem and regard, they alſo ſhould not be 
negleQed 1 in their education: but whether they are even taught to 
read or write their own language, which is a work of many years, 
we are not informed by any of the voyages and travels which 
have fallen within our obſervation; as the taſk of learning to read 
or to write th6\Chineſe language is ſo long and:laborious;| and as 
| i H 2 among 
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African wo- 
men, their 
education. 
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among the men it ſeems thinks confined to 1 80 aſpire after 


employments of ſtate, we are of opinion, that women are ſeldom 
or never inſtructed in it. We are told, however, that ſuch as are 


rich learn muſic, the modes of behaviour, and cetemonial puncti- 


lios of the country; which laſt they cannot poſſibly be without ; 


as a failure in the leaſt circumſtance, as the number of bows to a 


ſuperior, . or manner of making them, would infallibly ſtamp the. 
mark of ignorance on the perſon ſo failing: women are in general 


alſo taught a baſhfulneſs and modeſty of behaviour, not to be met 
with in any other country; this, however, is too often but a ſem- 
blance; a mere outſide of virtue, which the wearer can occaſion- 


ally put on, or ſhake off, as ſhe has occaſion to appear Fans, 
or to yield to the temptations of vice. 
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Sven, with very little variation, is the gation, * women 
over all Aſia, When we turn towards. Africa, we hnd the men 


ſtill more brutiſh and 1 ignorant, and the women. conſequently more 


abuſed and neglected. But however ignorant and brutiſh the pre- 


ſent inhabitants of Africa are, their country was, in the time of the 
Roman empire, the ſeat of the ſciences, and produced no ſmall... 


number of ſcholars, as well as heroes. The African love of learn- 
ing was then ſo great, that in Egypt a library was colleQed ;- 
Which, for its number of books, equalled almoſt any of our mo- 
dern times; and, for coſtlineſs, much excelled all that we are now 
acquainted with; being moſt of them wrote in letters of gold, by. 
diſſolving it in ſome liquid, which, among them, is a peculiar. 
ſecret, and writing with the ſolution as we do with ink. When 
the Turks made themſelves maſters.of Egypt, this famous library - 
was, by ſuperſtition, condemned to the flames; avarice, hows - 
ever, a paſſion much leſs deſtructive, ſaved a part of hat ſuper- 


- 
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ile had devoted to ruin: the Sultan had lake all the bibles; 
to be burned, but ſuch as treated of Matiomediſm ; the miniſter, / 
who executed his orders, burned only all that were old and in bad 
order, ſaving all the new and elegant, which he privately ſold 
among the officers of the court. 'Since this period, the faith of 


53 
er. 
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Mabomet has ſpread itſelf over the greateſt part of Africa; litera- 
ture has daily declined, and, at the preſent time, almoſt the whole 


of its people, of whatever religion, have hardly any veſtige of 


learning, of arts, or of ſeiences left among them. Agriculture 


is conſigned entirely to the women, and managed in the moſt 


rude and Dovenly” manner; the few trades and arts practiſed 
among them, are only the reſult of neceſſity, and carried on with 


a ſlowneſs and want of n Which ſrongly marks . 
amen. ons re” 


- AMONG e in ſuch Aa rouditica, it would bei in vain to ex- 


pect any female learning; all the care that is taken to inſtruct that 


miſerable ſex, is only in teaching them to bear the load of oppreſ- 
ſion laid on their ſhoulders by their lazy and imperious maſters, 
which we ſhall afterward have occaſion to mention; - while, from 
one another, they learn the tawdry modes of dreſſing and orna- 
menting themſelves as practiſed in their country. This ſlavery 
of the perſons of women, and total neglect of their minds, natu- 
rally excites our indignation; but to account for it, we muſt con- 
ſider, that it has been a cuſtom from the earlieſt antiquity in 
theſe regions; and that cuſtom is ſtronger than reaſon and huma- 
nity joined together; that the Africans, and even the Mahome- 
dans in Aſia and in Europe, never make companions of their wo- 
men, nor aſſociate with them, but in the moments dedicated to 
love and dallianee; hence the women have no opportunity of 
79 I 123 practiſing 
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praiſing upon the men. thoſs arts, by which, in other WR 
they gain an aſcendancy over the heart, and enen r eee 
* well e in their Mane e Nhe 
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Te lesen Trex various 1 A who inhabit the | 
vaſt continent of America, ſeems. in general beiter adapted to their 
mode of life than that of Europe; the whole ſcope, of it being well 


calculated to make them patient of every poſſible evil and ſuffer - 


ing, which may befal them in the courſe of a life deſtined almaſt 
to one continued ſcene of dangers and fatigues: nor is this plan 
of education, confined, to boys only; it is extended to girls alſo, 
Who are taught to bear the rigors of the climate, the fatigues of 


labour, the cravings of extreme hunger, and other viciſſuudes of - 
fortune, not only with patience, but with reſolution and fortitude. 
In a great part of North America, it is a fundamental rule in edu- 


make them. more-ſtubborn and refractory; and ſometimes theres. 
ö 1 2 * Hi 1 . Wt BLOGS: : 


cation, never to beat their children of either ſex; which, ſay 
they, would only weaken and diſpirit their minds, without pro- 


ducing any good effects; and, therefore, whenever: a mother ſees i 


her: daughter behave ill, inſtead: of having recourſe to the rod, ſhe- 
falls a a crying; the daughter naturally enquires the cauſe; the 
mother anſwers, becauſe you diſgrace me; a reproach which ſel- 
dom fails to produce an amendment; but, ſhould it happen other- 
wiſe, the mother, as a laſt reſource, throws a little water on her 
face; a diſgrace with which ſhe is commonly ſo much affected. 
that ſhe ſeldom ventures to do nog nes that wy e ber to | 
bode of i is” i cf] 

S Fe 


In Japan, the alt 122 be add 105 nn of 
children; the, puniſhments inflicted in moſt other nations, only 
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| us well-us in America, hive <tore aha covet ſuicide; Aa That. 
| crime to which the Japaneſe are addicted on the moſt trifling 
_ affront; and which the Americans coolly and deliberately perpe- | 
rate, when tired of life. This ſtubbornneſs of temper is not pecu- 
liar to Japan, or to Americaz- it ſeems either to depend on 
ſavageneſs of manners, or perhaps to be peculiar to ſome diſtin 
kinds of the human race; as we may find it alſo in Greenland, 
and ſeveral other places; even where the people have but little 
b CLIO? JR een are tee or EY 49, 
< F 
Or al * ancient r e e of 8 pt Seeing em | TIRE, 
to have been the moſt enlightened; it has been ſuppoſed, that e 
this was owing to their firſt Inca being an Eufopean, abcidentally | 
ſhipwrecked on their coaſt, However this be, it is certain; that 
they greatly ſurpaſſed all their countrymen in arts, in manners, 
and even in learning ; their Virgins of the Sun, itt particulat, ö 
were brought up in the temple dedicated to that luminary, with - Wee 
great care; and inſtructed by women, appointed for the purpoſe, 
ia every female art and accompliſhment known among them; 
and in the practice of the virtues of chaſtity, honeſty, and bene- 
volence; virtues for which the ancient Peruvians were eminently 
diſtingviſbed. In Mexico, alſo, their young women of quality 
were educated by matrons, who overlogked their conduct with 
- great. circumſpettion. | From theſe inſtances it appears, that in þ 
South America, where they enjoy a milder climate, whoſe ſpon- 
| taneous productions preclude the neceſſity of procuring ſubſiſtence — 
dy the perilous occupations of fiſhing and hunting, their educa» 955 
tion too, is of a ſofter nature than in North America; where ten- 
derneſs would effectually diſqualify them for bearing the fa- 
8 er of 9 and the ſeverities of their elimate. But 


while 
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10 +” A Fo While the North Americans edueate their- young! women in - the 

3 hardy manner we have mentioned, they ſeem at the ſame time 

d0 blend this education in ſuch a manner, as if they would wiſh 

++ throw into the female compoſition, ſome of that ſoftneſs of 

manners and perſon, which men in all ages and nations have at 

"leaſt had ſome faint ideas of in the other ſex, While their male 

children are young, they lay them dn the ſkins of panthers, that 

they may thereby acquire the ſtrength; cunning, and agility of 

that animal. Their females they lay on the ſkins of fawns, and 

other mild animals, that, like eg gage! may become loft, gen. 
tle, and engaging: te 


RefleQions Wann we. 8 a dei ee . view of theſe niches. of * 
cation of wo- education of women, it affords matter of aſtoniſhment, that a ſex, 
wo are the ſharers of our nature, and deſtined to be the compa- 
' + nions of our lives, ſhould, have been conſtantly. either ſhamefully 
neglected, or perverted by what was meant to ſerve as inſtruction. 
In Europe, their education ſeems. only calculated to inſpire them 
with love of admiration, of trifling, and of amuſement. --.In moſt 
other places of the globe, it goes a ſtep farther ; it tends to e adi- 
cate every moral ſentiment, and introduce vice dreſſed up in the 


garb of voluptuous refinement. Scarcely has there ever appeared 5 


in any period, or in any nation, a legiſlator, who has made it 
the ſubje of his ſerious attention; and the men in general, who 
are greatly intereſted, that women ſhould be ſenſible and virtuous, 
ſeem, by their conduct towards that ſex, to have e into a 
; peyote to en them vate elt eee lee e 
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the want of literary knowledge has i in all ages marked the pale 7 
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more genius, or- by turning it into another channel, have ac- 
quired no incompetent ſhare of the learning of the times in which 


4 _— thus, though we have already ſeen hat the Greek 


en were in general extremely ignorant, there were ſome ex» 
N e to that common character. Arete, the daughter of Ari- 
ſtippus, taught philoſophy, and the ſciences, to her ſon; who, on 
that account, was called Metrodidactos; i. e. taught by his mo- 
ther. Corinna, a Theban poeteſs, no leſs than five times bore 
away the palm in triumph from the celebrated Pindar; and 
| =_ a noble Mileſian lady, inſtructed Pericles, the famous 
. + Athenian" philoſopher. We have already mentioned ſome of the 
learned Roman ladies. France and England have had a Dacier, a 
Carter, and many others too tedious to mention. In Italy, where 
poets; a few centuries ago, were revered as divinities, ſeveral wo- 
men have arrived at no mean degree of reputation in that art; and 
Gur own times have ſeen the ceremony of a Awe being ry 
| OY POR re e 1 1 


- Tunse- particular . however, have no influence on the 
women in general. A genius of either ſex, will infallibly ſoar 


above the common level; but the herd of mankind, who feel 


not the ſame impulſe, nor are actuated by the ſame fire, will ſtill 
jog on in the ordinary track; while our warmeſt wiſhes are, that 
female education were an object more conſidered by the legiſlature, 
and better planned by parents and guardians, We would not 
have it underſtood as our opinion, that women ſhould pore out 


ceir fair eyes in ns adepts in OE, Nature em not 
f | Robe I. Eu 4 ta 


"nary there has, however, in aa whe dhe on P, 
been ſome | particular women, ho either by being endowed with — 
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CHAT. to have intended them for the more interiſe and fevere ſtudies 3 | 
GC befides, ſhould they proceed fo far as to rival, or even to equal us 

in learning, we ſhould perhaps grudge them the laurels: of fame, 
as much as we de the breeches: and the gaining of theſe laurels 
would rob their brows of many of thoſe charms, which to them 
are more valuable, as they are by us more eſteemed. We pre» 
teend not to chalk. out the plan in wich women ſhould be edu- 
| cated 4 only, this we venture to affirm, that it ſhould, if poi 


— ay 
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be ſuch as to avoid ignorance on the one hand, and pedantry on 
the other: ignorance makes a female companion contemptible, 


a e e eee nor is it eaſy to ſay 


hich of the 
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T.N, every Fbnntr. . and aka haye beewn to 
take place, and where the inhabitants are not obliged to. be 
3 employed in procuring the neceſſaries of life, women 
axe conſidered, not ſo much as the partners of our toil and labour, 
as the ſweetners of our pleaſures. and, enjoyments: while we exert 
_ ourſelves. abroad, in. cultivating the fields, carrying, on trades, and 


working at manufactures, We leave them at home to enjoy the 


fruits of our induſtry; when we return, we lay theſe fruits at 


. 


» 
73 


| Wourn, bans thys exempted from the labour of rirvertiiily 
"their ſubſiſtence, have ,a great deal of time upon their hands, 
"which the domeſtic duties that fall to their ſhare are not ſufficient 


to fill up; ſuch 18s human nature, eſpecially where the ſpirits are | 


active, and the imagination lively, that time of this kind is of all 


to the fair ſex only. 


g 
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I flates of the 14 gt wee or in theſe but a fo 


een removed 'from it, women deing conſidered only as the 
1 flaves 
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others the moſt diſagreeable; in order, therefore, to fill up this 
blank, as well as ta vary the ſcene of human life, a variety of lit- 


tle employments, diverſions, and amuſements, have been con- 
rived; many of them. adapted to both _ and ſome of them | 


. their. feet, happy e if we can e to their op” 2 


CHAP, 
III. 


Diverſons 
and amuſe- 
ments, the 
reſult of idle- 
nels, 


nature, or from chance, and not from ny” exertion had "prague 
5 refinement | in Jean os an eee | 5 MLT © OOY _" 
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ann of me men, and as the means of perpetoating. 
weir race, are deſtined only to labour in their fields, or in their 
| houſes, and to bring up their children. Thus, conſtantly em- 


ployed, they have but little time; and conſtantly depreſſed, they 


have but little inclination for amuſement: in ſuch ſtates and con- 
ditions of human nature, we ſhall therefore meet with few female 


diverſions, and theſe too, only ſuch as ſeem to have ariſen from 
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IN the Faſt, where lied 1e pe Bo erf not 
becauſe they are eſteemed and regarded, but becauſe it would 
render them lefs delicate inftruments of theſe voluptuous pleaſures 


in which the Eaſterns place their chiefelt happineſs; oy" are: 


* L +4 + 
$1 is. 25:4 1 
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'As the — of. nature: 185 be fatisfied before any Wer 


8 can be formed, or object fixed upon, employments muſt 


therefore have, been every where prior to amuſementy which 


1 * could only come. in a8 ſecondary conſiderations.” Accordingly : we: 
advance many centuries. into the biſtory of the. world, before we 
have any account of amuſements, and many of the firſt ages of 


dn. the ſubſequent ones of care and ſimplicity, after the 


ak ehe, * auer, n s = befor 


large portion of their time is conſumed in regret, or amel 
away in that ſoft indolence. and relaxation of. body and mind;. 
Which the inhabitants of the banks of the Ganges reckon the 

higheſt felicity that can be attained in this world, and the chief 


| ingredient in the beatitude of that which is ta come. 


- 


* o WOMEN. „ 


" Giant think of, or inclination to almoſt any Aiverion or ith 
ment. Private and triſling diverfions may ariſe from merrineſs of 


bean fabi ones are oaly ee on-idleneſs and affluence. , 


In the extlier ages of antiquity, it was not ieonbfient with Women of 


eek © a wha. 


he higheſt dignity, to act in what we would reckon the meaneſt — 2 yy 


of menial employments. Gideon and Arunah alliſted in the vi 
 'rious labours of huſbandry: | Abraham went and brought a'calf 
from the flock, ſkinned' it, and gave it to his wife, 'who'drefſed: 
it: then he Himſelf took butter aud milk, and the calf which he 
Had dreſſed; ſet them before the angels, and'flood by them under 

a tree; a cuſtom to this day continued among mat of the eaſtern 
nations, eſpecially i im the Levant; where nothing is more common 
than to fee their princes fetch home from their flocks, and kill, 
whatever they have pitched upon for the uſe of their families; 
while the princeſſes their wives, or daughters, prepare a fire, and 
perform the office of an European cook-maid, We ſhall have 
vccalion t to ſee afterward, that ſych employ ments“ were not Pcs 
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| nad of corn: ihe ancients' ban not, whe in many countries. 
they ſtill have not, mills ſo conſtructed as to go by wind or water: 
theirs) were only two ſmall ſtones, the uppermoſt of which was 
Such were uſed in Egypt in the time of Pharaoh; for Moſes, in 
we relation of the plagues which infeſted that country on account: | | 
of the liraclites, ſays, that the firft-born: throughout all the land: 
died. from the. firſt-born-of| Pharaph: who. was upon the: throne,. 
to the firſt-born of the maid-ſervant that was behind the mill. 
* were uſed in the time of our an who ſays, two 


v1 | | ks Women: 
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CHAP, Ades RN grinding 1 A we mmi We one ell be- tuken. 
1 / ² . ⁵² EI" B2y; "A over"the 
u *  LEvakt, and even in the north'of Beotland ; "Where the whititn 

| who turn them, have a particular ſong which they then ſing, in- 
tended perhaps to divert them from thinking on the ſeverity of 

their labour. , When the women. had grinded the corn into meal, 

it was likewiſe their province to make it into bread. Sarah was 

ordered by her huſband, when he entertained the angels, to make 

cakes for them. Cakes, among many of the ancients, were 


Iſraelites did not altogether abſtain; As. the ſcriptures frequently 


asr unge was o almoſt the only method of Tublillence | in \ the 
" times we are ſpeaking of ; and the women of every ratik and. con- 


— 


dition, as well as the men, were not exempted from attending on 
the flocks, drawing water for them to drink, and doing all the 
. bother offices which the nature of ſuch an dn cops required, 

4H ; tte Baſt, eee that they might procure 


by cupation of their women; and from the time that eloth "was: ſub- 
ſctitated as a covering for the body, inſtead of theiſkins of uni- 
mals, the whole operation of making it de vol ved alſo on the 
women, ' who weaved it N yen np pm 
ing e a * nend — 
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offered on the altars of their gods, from whieh euſtom even the 


inform us, that their, women Takeo: cakes to he Gow: * 


mtſteem pod for their flocks. "Inſtead, therefore, of <willing in 

| honſes, at we do, they erected only tents, for theiconvenience:of 
oF 9 frcquent removals: theſe tens were made of camel's Hair aud 
e | | wool, the ſpinning and weaving of which was a part of the oe- | 
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A ——— ger. 
is generally his on artifioer. The men make the various inftru- = 
mente which they employ in their work, and the women make 
| the doth” fer covering themſelves and their families 3 but in the 
days of Moſes, the Iſraelites ſeem: ta have been advanced a fe | 
degrees boyand this ſtate. Metallurgy ſcems to have made a con. 
ſiderable progreſs : even in the time of Abraham, they had in | | 
ſtruments, probably of ſteel, for ſheering their ſheep: Abraham. 
had a fabre, which he drew to ſacrifice his ſon Haze, And they 
had even arrived to works of taſte in gold and in filver : they 
muſt therefbre have been at this period more advanced in the arts, 
- than the Greeks | at the time of the fiege of Troy; whoſe arms. 
and ſhields were only made of copper 3 or than many ſuvage na- 
tions at this time, whoſe arms are only bardened TOO bee 
. pe ue ar eee nen Nite, any | 
'r 18878 nter a 
-Svew 2 tithe: lupe acgount ane e of Amuſements 
: wk employments in the patriarchal ages. Their amuſements el noone 
and diverſions, if they bad any, are ſtill involved in deeper ob- 2 
ſeuriey. Almeſt in every period, and among every people, how- 
ever wild and uncultivated, we find ſome rudiments of finging and 
dancing r Poems, containing the principal cireumſtances of the hiſ- 
tory of their country, and the praiſe of their gods and heroes, were 
in uſe among the ancient Phoenicians, Arabians, Chineſe, Greeks, 
| Mexicans, Gre. It is probable; therefore, that the ancient Iracl. 
itiſn women amufed themfelves with ſinging the ſongs of their 
poets; which, among them as well as among their neighbours, 
were chiefly compoſed either in praiſe of the Deity, w thank him 
for ſome remarkable deliverance, or to cęlebrate ſome martial at. 
n — ang: 4 poems 
8 8 SN were: "i 
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CHAP.” were not always compoſed, nor always fang, by abe men only, ap- 
— pears evident from the ſong: of :Barak and Deborah, handed down. 
tao ss by Moſes. Jubal, the brother of Tubal Oain, had dong before 
85 | this- time invented:mufical inſtruments : it is not therefore impro- 

bable, that the Iſraelitiſh women accbtnpanied their ſongs with in- 
ſtrumental muſic; a cuſtom we often meet with in early Ages, and 175 
among uncultivated people. tn e 8 1 ed hi 


4 


| | eta 7 qe 215131 webs 1 15 4 0 e Ic t! 
A Bses mes the recital of Fig and poems, we may reckon dancing ; 
Ws We among the female . diverſions of the times we are reviewing, 
David danced before the ark of the Lord : and we find old Bar- 
* W zilai bewailing his incapacity for, that exergiſe, in a manner that 
. ſhewed bow much it was the favourite, and perhaps the religious, 
a d4dæiverſſon of the times in which he lived. As women. are gene- 


ally at all times, and particularly while in the bloom of Jouth | 


df 6 


and beauty, more cheerful, light-hearted, and given to the ſportive 
| | amuſements, than men; it is highly probable, that they did not 
Dd 8 5 1 0 fit inactive ſpectators of a diverſion ſo much in uſe : and on ſome 
| | feſtival occaſions, eſpecially ſheep-ſheering, - we have the ſtrongeſt. 
reaſons to believe, that there were promiſcuous meetings, where 
both ſexes tejoiced, made merry, and perhaps danced. together. 
Dancing 3s perhaps not leſs ancient than ſongs, nor leſs practiſed 
by ſavage nations,/ over whom muſic has commonly a power, to 
which even the moſt delicate Italian ear is a ſtranger. It elevates 
them to extacy, and often prompts them to exert themſelves till 
they fall down breathleſs, Even the wretches who, in America, 
ſmart under the rod of European ſlavery, though fo diſpirited, as 
in appearance to have bid an eternal farewell to happineſs, and 
pleaſure, ſtart up at the power of muſic, and dance-as Nan: 
1 were ee 1 and their W to ſorrow. ls 
„ 8 In. 


Is the times' we eee ee eee ener 


known; 3 and even. in the days of Solomon, who with an unheard- 
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'Theatricalen- 


of degree of magnificence, and libertiniſm had indulged himſelf tertainments 


in every vanity, and in every delight, neither games nor theatri- | 
cal entertainments ſeem to have been introduced. If we may 
credit the commentators on the Talmud, all kinds of games and - 
| ſpectacles were notonly forbid, but abhorred by every good[fraelite, 
on account of the Judgments which had fallen upon ſuch as had 
ventured to be preſent at them among the neighbouring nations, 
The comment on the book of Ruth introduces old Naomi diſſuad- 
ing her daughter-in-law from returning into the land of Urael, 
| becauſe women were not there allowed to go to the theatres, as 
The Jewiſh comment on the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, introduces the church of that people expoſtulating 
with God, that ſhe had never indulged; herſelf in entering into 

| ſuch prophane places; and the Talmud-itfelf -expreſsly- n 

5 eye end enter them on WY: eee eee, 


among the Gentiles. 


| On this, and Tos, other acoounts, i it 7. i that A 
_ amuſements of the. women, in the times we are ſpeaking of, 
were but few and ſimple. Perhaps one of the moſt common was, 
regaling themſelves i in the open air, as the ſcripture expreſſes i it, 
<, every one under his own vine, and under his own fig-tree ;” 


and games of 
chance not 
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a a cuſtom as ancient as Abraham, and at this day almoſt the only | 


_ amuſement practiſed in the Eaſt; where the heat of the climate 
_ diſpoſes/ more to relaxation in the ſhade, than to the ſportive wind 
own uſed by the active , of colder e, WET. 


"We: arc xy at by 8 that in Egvpt! the emplayinents 
of the n moſt of the other cyſtoms of that People, 1 
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7 * vomen, biſtry i is entirely ſilent. It js pa hopeyer, en . 
iat among a people 0 ne cpltivated, they were not altogether hs. 46 
7 without ſome of theſe (| ſportive NEO, PERL and invi; or paſhan 
| boy body by unbending the mind. 44 «ki 


L yy , N, BY 4161 81 2 
" FroM the Egyptians till we come to the berole ages, we only 2 4 
meet with a few ſcattered hints concerning the manner in which of ſome other 
, nations. 
women employed or amuſed themſelves. The Phœnieian women, 
" whole: huſbands were famous for trade ad navigation, are ſaid to 


baye ſpent mych of their time in Writing and keeping of theſe 
accounts, without which trade cannot be properly managed, The 
Lybian women, warlike as their buſbandb, dedicated a a great part | 


. = . 


of their time to feats of arms, and to the-chace : : even their | 4H 
_amyſcmepts were ſome of them i calculated to infll a. martial pic : 
one tribe, in [their country, annually. celebrated a feſtival i in Honour 
.of Minerva, i in which the the young women divided ipto two parties, 
"and, fought with ſticks ane ſtones, till one of. the parties was de- 

fe feated. . As this annual conflict was. fought 3 in \ honqur of the god- 
Neſs, they imagined that all the woynds received 1 in it were under 
her, peculiar care; .and that the intereſted herſelf, 0 much in their 


N * 


Johre, that. ſhe ſuffered none to die of .them, but ſuch | as had for- 
feited their title, $0 her;faygyr by. the loſs, of their. virginity. Iri is 


prohahle, that, theſe wounds were f ſcldom of e ene engugh 
itothesgme, mortal; and. when. they Were, it Was A to fix, this 
ligten of female, lexity an ihe unhappy, ſufferer, b. o could Hot 
mite mia ie dead 10 Wgdieswe her jninred, remuatien.. Thus, 
hau web can conſider the iaſtitutipn in no, other light than a 
diere of aſtate policy, ;it. was ,pxeellently., calculated to preſerve 
_ chaſtity: not to din in he cogagement, was-2; tagit acknowledg- 
8 en ha 3 mans ts ** e r- 
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© cur. P. tain deen x to 525 who was fo, Few wonien, Gebe Weile 
2 | | — riſque themſelves, who were conſcious. of being guilty; h few wo- 


men would dare to be guilty, when 1 it wi 2775 17 impoſſible | 
” Om. K oy I 
2 anion. nen W women 10 we e Babylonians, 
Medes, and Perſians, who are almoſt the only nations which make-. 
any figure in the periods we are "reviewing, were employed, is 
nearly all conjecture. We may, however, venture to affirm, that 
among the opulent they were not put to any ſervile or laborious. 
taſks; as ſuch would have been altogether inconſiſtent with the 
delicacy in which they were brought up, and the extraordinary 
| finery with which they were decorated. As the Baby lonians were 
gee famous for their manufactures of rich embroidery,. ſumptuous. 
: veſtments, fine linen, magnificent carpets and hangiogs ; and as 
weaving, embroidery, and other works of the like nature, were 
a principal part of the occupation of women, in the periods we 
are conſidering, we may reaſonably conjecture, that they were 
employed in fabricating of theſe, as well as in Preparing that 
finery with which they ornamented their perſons. We have rea- 
ſon alſo to ſuppoſe, that in nations ſo rich and luxurious as thoſe- 
| wee have mentioned, where women were brought up in the lap of - 
3 e eaſe and indulgence, they would have ſeveral public as welt as 
private amuſements ; dut what theſe were, or how conducted, it 
is in vain for us at this period to attempt to diſcover. We are 
„ _ informied, that the Babylonians had a great variety of muſical i in- 
. | | ſtruments; and as muſic is a recreation well adapted to the ſenti- + 
935 | „ mental feelings of the female heart, it is probable, their women 
4a not neglect it. The Medes and Ferfians wete alſo famous for 
e mae and . Muſic, 22 hem, was. called in: to: heighten 


3 „ n e 5575 
che — of the feſtioe board: at which they ki and played CLAP. 
upon inſtruments, the monarchs themſelves ſometimes. taking a 4 
part in this, as well as in every other thing which promoted mirth 
and jollity. We are inclined" to believe, that it was among the 

Medes and Perfians that the cuſtom was firſt introduced of bring< 


; ing 3 in ſinging and dancing Wee nut order to divert a wee e 
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' AMONG the nations which FRE been hitherto eee ee Of — be 
could do little more than obſerve in general, that ſuch was the 3 
employment, arid ſuch the amuſement of the fair ſex. - Deſcends 
ing to periods leſs remote, we meet with deſeriptions more parti- 
cular. In the Leſſer Aſia, where it would ſeem that women were 
far from being {6 much deſpiſed and neglected, as in many other ah 
parts of the world, even thoſe of the firſt quality were not 3 
aſhamed to perform the office of a waſher woman. We ſhall. af- 145 
terwards have occaſion to take notice of the ſame cuſtom in Greece. 
The Grecian wives and daughters, of whatever quality, were not, 
in the heroic ages, brought up in idleneſs. Penelope, queen _—_ i 
the famous Ulyſſes, is fo frequently introduced by Homer at —_ 
boom, that almoftevery one has heard the-ſtory of Penelope's web; 8 wit 
a ftory which has been frequentiy applied to the ſlow and thrifilefs = 
operations of the women of our modern times. The famous Helen, þ 
chile confined by the beſiegers of Troy, employed herſelf in an 
I extraordinary piece of embroidery, which repreſented moſt of the 3 
battles fought between the Greeks and Trojans :-and Andromache, . . 
When ſhe heard of the death of Hector, | embroidered a repre- 
3g ſentation of that tragical ſcene, and adorned it with flowers. But | 
fuck ſoft employments, ſach works of taſte were not the ſole oo. by 
; eüpations '6f the women in the times we are delineating: The 18 
e Anitimidchicy ho” with. her n nee, 
le 5 IE hero 
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unknown to the amen in dhe. ti mes of Moſes, the Grecian fair 
ones -employed -themſelves in ſpinaing, which they .pexformed 
ſtanding, and in every other branch of the manufacture of cloth; 

a a'ruſtomwhich was mot cblite ra teclie ven in ĩhe moſt, poliſhed times 
of itheir ſtatas. iAlexander ithe-Great, and many others af their 
heroes and ſtateſmen, ware garments, ſpun and en- hy their 

wives and: ſiſters: and this appears. 10 have hen the ꝓractice of 
 the-earlieſt antiquity, as e. imd. Solomon, in his ptaiſes of a vir- 
tuous woman, enumeratiag . among cher ether qualities, that af 
clathiug cher ihuſband in purple and ſcarlet. The. Greek women 
had particular rooms :allatted to their work, near. the apartments 

enhete they ladged. Mähen they weretreſpeRed hy their: huſbands, 
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or the Greek * e e e rere 9 e eee bo 
nen. oluntary-employment often baniſhes. even every wiſh: of, pleaſure 
Andi diſſfipation, we 2bave reaſon to believe. chat they. bad: few, if 
any, private diverſions or -amuſements; which. are, generally the 
dboffspriug:of :adieneſs, as appears plainly from the difference, in 
chis reſpect, between the women and: themen 5; the, former, as we 
have obſerved; being fully employed, had. no need. of amuſementsʒ 
tte latter being frequently, and, in. Sparta, even, by law obliged 
cao be coaſtantly idle, were therehy induced 10 have recourſe to 
games and ſports of various kinds to fill up une. 
— ern chat uncomfortable n 
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e teme of theſe public ſports che women were CRAP. 5 
admitted, and fret others excluded. by the ſevereſt prnattins mmm | 
Their fegiffator poſſibly imagined, that ſhovld they be indiſcrimi- 
nately dived to alt the amuſements of the men, they would ac- 
quite an unfuitzble boldneſs, and neglect the ſeveral duties and 

offices tequired of them at home. To what we have here obſerved 

che Spartan women are, however, an objectiom: we have already 
feen, that they amuſed themſelves with the maſculine exercifes of 
wreſtling, throwing darts, &c. But this is not all: they were 
obliged to appear naked at ſome of their ſolemn feaſts and facri- Gel | 
fices, and to dance and fing, while the young men ſtood in a cir- V 
7 cle around them; an amuſement highly indelicate, or, if a reli- 408 
gious ceremony, only worthy of the Cyprian goddeſs. 


In he Under periods, white the Greeks found abundance of 
employmetit in procuring fubſiftence, in plandering their neigh- 
bours, or avenging their own quatrels; they had but few gods, 
and, hardly, perhaps, any feſtivals beſides that of the vintage, 
when they uſed to make merry together with the fruits they had: 
gathered. In che latter, when they became idle, by devolving all 
their labdur upon flaves, and their gods had increaſed almoſt to 
the nutuber of their men, the feſtivals celebrated in honour of 
tet became alſo nearly innumerable, and were many of them 
; arcompanied with daucings, revellings, pompous proceffions, and. 
drher oſtentatious ceremonies > into almoſt all of them the women, 
wete not only admitted, but in feveral of them aQed a principal. 
part, a8 fingers, dancers, prieſteſſes, &c. When, therefore, the 
intititions of « religion are in this manner more calculated to- 
Attract the eye, thun w amend the heart; when, inſtead of cih 
Aud moral duries, they preſtribe gaudy proceſſions, and oftentar | 


tious; 


| —— eee publie diverſions and amuſements. This ſeems. 
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tous ceremonies; theſe. in a great, meaſure ſupply, dens 5 


to have been remarkably the caſe in Greece | where, though every 
one of their numerous feſtivals was inſtituted in honour of ſome 
god, or in commemoration ef ſomething which they fancied. was 
connected with, religion, they often loſt fight of the original inſti- 
tution amid the glare of oſtentatious ceremony with. which 1 it was 
ann. Att abi ano nee e | 


N : f 
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-, AnoTH HER \cavſe, which contributed to make the 4 e felti- | 
vals of the Greeks be conſidered as amuſements and diverſions, | 
„Was chat ridiculous buffoonery which conſtituted ſo great a part of 
e it would be tedious to enumerate one half of theſe buf- 
fconeries; let a few ſerve as a ſpecimen. At a feſtival held in 
honour of Bacchus, the, women ran about for a long time ſeeking 
the god, Who, they pretended, had run away from them: this 
done, they paſſed their time in propoſing riddles and queſtions to 
each other, and laughing at ſuch as could not anſwer them; and 
at laſt often cloſed the ſcene with ſuch enormous exceſſes, that at 
one of theſe feſtivals, the daughters of Minya, having in their 
| madneſs killed Hippaſus, | had him dreſſed and ſerved up to table 
as a rarity. .. At another, kept in honour. of Venus and Adonis, 
they beat their breaſts, tore their hair, and mimicked all. the ſigns 
of, the moſt extravagant grief, with which they ſuppoſed the god- 
deſs to have been aſſected on the death of her favourite Paramour. 
At another, in honour of che nymph Cotys, they addreſſed. her as 
the goddeſs of wantonneſa with many myſterious rites and cere- | 
monies. At Corinth, theſe. rites; and ceremonies, being perhaps | 
thought inconſiſtent: with the character of modeſt „this 


79 
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Feſtival,” — the women laid hold on all the e c 1 r. 
ey could ſind, and dragged them round an altar; beating them EY! 
all, the time with their; fiſts, as puniſhment for their neglect of the | 
ſex, We ſhall-only mention two more; at one of which, after 
_ the aſſembly had met in the temple. of Ceres, the women ſhut out 
all the men and dogs, themſelves and the bitches remaining in the * 
remple. all night : : in the morning, the men were let in, and the 
time was ſpent in laughing together at the frolic. At the other, i in 
honour. of Bacchus, they counterfeited frenzy and madneſs; and 
to make this madneſs appear the more real, they uſed, to eat the 
raw and bloody entrails of goats newly ſlaughtered. And, in- 
deed, the whole of the feſtivals. of Bacchus, a deity much wor- 
ſhipped in Greece, were celebrated with rites either ridiculous, 
abſcene, or madly extravagant. There were others, however, 
in honour, of the other gods and goddeſſes, which were more de- 
cent, and had more the appearance of religious ſolemnity, though 
eyen in theſe, the women dreſſed out in all their finery; and 
adorned with flowers and garlands, either formed ſplendid. proceſ- 
ſions, or aſſiſted in performing ceremonies; ae e 
of which was to amuſe r than inſtruct. 


407: «4% 
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. women a are Wan a Gon degrees above the mt Roman we- 
| abject layery, nothing is more natural to, them than a conſtant prone ent 
endeavour to attract the attention of our ſex, by a diſplay of their 
native charms, ex. off to the beſt advantage by dreſs and ornament. 

But it is only, in ſtates poliſhed to exceſs, that they have imagined, 

that to dreſs, to ornament themſelves, and diſplay all cheir charms, _ | : 
* the only things with which they have any buſineſs or concern 

in this world, Such, as we have now ſeen, were not the ancient 


| Greeks, nor doch were the Wee in the FAN periods of their 
Vor. I, | 


L. 5 empire. 


s pl 


en 
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empire. Tansquil, the queen of Targuin; one of ie-firſ ali Veſt | 
kings of Rome, was admitted to puhlle honours'on account of the 
ue (he had made of her diſtaff; and Eueretia, whoſe tragital foty 
is fo well known in the Reman Hiſtory, when her hüfbahd and 
ſote friends with him, udexpectedly arrived from the ariny its the 
middle of the right, was ound with her - maids fpintmitg and 
working in wobl; and the generul practies bf this period, ac well 


among the Hlotans 4 ce Grscks and other hatten, was; Thar the 


| evith petite with elegance and grandeur as they begun to do ufrer- 


but white theit huſbands and relations were Wbouring for, or de- 


worhet manufactured all the elsaths uſed by their huſbands and 
fumilles; not thinking the uſeful and neceſſary arts of life ſo in- 


wards, and as they unfortunately do Rill in our modern times: 


fendiug theti abroad, they at hottie were providing them wih 


cloaths' and other necoffariesy” acoortitiy to thei? rank, and the 
faſhion of their conntry; and thus thintally forwurdiug one com- 


mon iatereſt; but in ſubſequent periods, When luxury, with ds 


numercub train of attending evils, had erept inte Nome, the wo- 
men became by degrees leſs uſefel, and ceafed e fh 
ee a8 they were wee and amuſed. 132 Of © | wo 


"Hist6 xx, fo fur 2s "ww KW: 15 not Ma bd: wie- 


e ther the Roman ladies had any private diverſions: thelt public 


olle were ſüch as were common to both fexts ; 48 bathing, thea- 
ical repreſentations, horſfe- Taceb, ſhows of wild beats, fights os 


1 


With one another; and ſometimes with men, hom the emperors 


in the plenitude of theit deſpotie power orderetl to enguge chem; 


naval battles, and gladlatofs hacking one another to pieces. "The 
Romans, of both ſexes, ſpent a great deal of tithe at the barhs; 


which er netz vettape were interwoven e 


llt. 
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laſt, were only conſidered as refinements in luxury; they were 
places of public reſort, where all the news of the times were to be 
heard, where people met with their intances and friends, 
where public libraries were kept for ſuch as choſe to read, and 
where poets recited their works to ſuch as would hear. In the 


. 


_ earlier periods of Rame, ſepatate baths were appropriated to each 


ſex ; but luxury beginning by degrees to thruſt out decency, they 
at laſt came to bathe, promiſcuouſiy togethe er; the men. however, 


181 F 


ing che example, by thoſe. of their wn {ex allo. "The. emperor 


bliſhed the ſeparate baths; inclination, by degrees, -oyercame the 
prohibition,” and Marcus Aurelius renewed it. Helioy gabalys, 


the patron of gluttony and indecorum, formally aboliſhed 1 it; Feel 


it was Again tene wed under Alexander Severus. , But debauchery 
Was by this time hegomę tog powerful to be xeſtrained by! law; and 
in ſpite of every effort. promiſcuous hathipg continued till the 
time of Conſtaptine ; who finally annulled it, by adding the pre- 


deins droſſed and undreſſed by the men; and the women, follo ur 


Adrian prohibited this indecent manner of bathing, , and rg-efta- 5 


cepts . of Chriſtianity to the legiſlative authority. There were f 


likewiſe at Rome public walks, planted on each fide with rows of 


trees, as in .matiern. timess to which both ſexes. reſorted: in the 
evening, o Walk and amuſe themſelves. The amperars ſome- 


entitled chem to:prizes, In ſhart, ſo much did the, Raman women 


times alſo gave lotteries ; in Which che wamen had tickets, that 


regede;fram-the cuſtom of antiquity» in mixing. themſelves with 


he es, that at laſt there was hardly an gmuſement, à buſineſs, 
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Romans denominated barbarians, in many circuniftahees, leſs de- 
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TE N, though i in many Al dy ami in 0 wa dad 
countries, in others are ſo diſſimilat, that they can hardly be 
conſidered as the ſame kind of beings ; their ſimilarity is in all times 
and places the effect of nature; their diſſimilarity the effect of 
art, and of the habits and cufloms which have ariſen from it. 


Theſe every where govern and direct more than one half of their 


thoughts and actions, lay them under obligations ſtronger than 
the laws of their country; and i in many caſes obliterate-even the 

laws of nature. Such was the caſe with the Roman women at 
the public baths; ſuch is the caſe at preſent in *Ruſfia, and many 


other parts of the world ;. where female modeſty not only — 


place to cuſtom, but, by cuſtom, le in time entirely eradicated,” 


#7 4 . n IK, 12 3112 7 9 


As the other articles, which we ate in the liſt ofidivers 


ſions and amuſements of the Roman ladies, are already ſd well 


known, we ſhalt not enter into 2 particular detail of them. When 
from the Romans we turn our eyes towards theſe nations, Who 
afterwards overturned their empire, we find them, though by the 


ſerving of that contemptible epithet than theſe inſolent depopula- 
tors of the world. We find their women placing no ſmall ſhare of 
female excellence in the exerciſe of the domeſtic, and ſtill more in 


* that * om conjogal virtues: we find that their mothers had early in- 


* | Riilled 
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ſtilled into their minds that modefty,; ROY more than any « orna- C u. A Pe 
ments. adorned ;_ and that frugality and, induſtry, which in a are, = — 


ren climate, and almoſt unaſſiſted by the men, maintained them. 

Their employment was not only to take care of, and manage 
all the domeſtic concerns of the family, but alſo to provide what - 
ever could be obtained by peaceful induſtry; for their huſbands, 


inclined only to oecupy themſelves in war and hunting, left every | 
der e che de eee of their Wea! 1. 046 
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Tur Celtes, Gauls, Suben al nay every . Mae 
ern people, deemed agriculture an ignoble profeſſion; only fit 
for ſlaves and women; even the Viſigoths, on the coaſts of Spain, 
devolved the care of their flocks and their fields on their women. 
and encouraged them to ſupport the fatigue of managing them, 
by eſtabliſhing annual aſſemblies, in which thoſe women who had 
moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves in agriculture received public ap- 
Piuuſen The men, in all the nations we have mentioned, counted 
it only glorious to live by the ſword and the bow, and conſe- 
quently, when not engaged in war, or in the chaſe, ſunk into 
ſlochful indolence; and could only be ſaid to live, becauſe they 
ate, drank, and ſlept. Every neceſſary work being thus left to 
the women, they were perhaps ſo fully employed as to have no, 
time for any thing elſe; if they had any diverſions or amuſe - 
ments, as they had no hiſtorians, and as thoſe of other nations 
were but 3 een with theix manners, we. have na. 


305 account * of them 
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W dhl aftermardy have GAS to By hay the far er aer wm; 
l Part of the female ſex in Aſia, Africa, and. America, are in a ſtate a | 


ployed. 
of the molt, abject lavery, and employed e in the execution of. 
n | | every. 
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every laviſh and labor ious taſk. We that nr therefor now ks | 


— up the diſmal tale, but content ourſelves with mentioning a 


particalars only, and theſe <hiefly ſuch as relate to women; — 
are the leaſt expoſed to feel the oppreſſive effects of Jeſpotiſm,” 
The Hindoo women, the Mahommedans of Bengal, Navgaracut, 
Lahor, und ſeveral other plubes of the:Eaft, are, in general, not ſo 
much opprefſad by ſla very, as in many parts of Africa and America 


becauſe, in the former places, they ate conſidered only as an article 


of delicacy and pleaſure; in the latter, only as the ſlaves of their 
lords, and the breeders of children. To che women of Hindoſtan, 
we owe a great part of theſe works of taſte ſo elogantly executed 
on the manufactures of the Eaſt ; the beautiful coleurings and 


exquiſite deſignings of their printed eottons; all the embroidery, 


and a part of that filligree work, which ſo much exteeds any thing 


ia Europe. The defeieney of taſte therefore, with which ave ſo 


commonly charge them, does not ſeem io be ſo much a dafect of 
nature as of education: brought up in luxurious indolence, ar- 


cluded from all the buſy ſornes of life, and like children provided 


with all thoſe things, the acquiſition of which calls forth the 


powers of the ind and body, they ſeldom have any motive io 


exert themſelves; but when fuch a motive .exiſts, they have o-. 
ten exhibited the moſt convincing proofs of their ability. Mher- 
ul-Niſſa, who was afterward the favourite Sultana of Jehangire, 
emperor of Hindoſtan, being, with ſeveral female ſlaues, at firſt 
ſhut up in a deſpicable apartment of the ſeraglio, on dhe comfort · 
leſs allowance of two ſhillings per day, in order to raiſe her o 
reputation, and to ſupport herſelf and flaves in a better manner 


| than that ſcanty pittance would admit of, began to call forth the 


powers of taſte and invention, which had hitherto lain dormant: 


the 9 foe admirable . of tapeſtry and embtoidery, 5 
6 | me 
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i ſilks, with the moſt exquiſite delicaey; and invented a © Hs AP. 
variety of female ornaments, ſuperior to thoſe in common uſe; — 
theſe being bought up with avidity over all the city of Delhi, | 
made her fo famous, that the Sultan paid her. a viſit; Y and capti- 

vated with her ſenſe and bs Fares from. that moment became 
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1 * pms are the feale 3 of the Eaſt; HA are nearly 
the ſame among the Turks now ſettled in Europe; every Turkiſh 
ſeraglio or haram has a garden adjoining to it, and in the middle 
of this garden a large room, more or leſs decorated, according to 
Abe wealck of the proptietor 3: here the ladies ſpend moſt of theix 
time with their-attendant nymphs around them, emp 
muſic, embroidery, or loom; nor ſhould we monder, if in theſe 
xerreats. they find more real plea ſure and enjoyment, than in the 
©  whbounded- freedom of Europe, where love, intereſt, | and ambi- 
tion, ſo often deſtroy cheir peace; and where ſcandal, with her 
envenomed . too often ſtrikss equally at guilt and inno- 


cence. 
4, 


= little 8 wy writers nal: ngen 9815 travellers know, what Kinda. 
1 in the penetralia of the harams of the Eaſt, and. ſo private Ne e 
are theſe receſſes kept even from the eye of ſpeculative intruſion, 
that bur knowledge of what is. going. forward within them is ex- 
ecedingly impetfect: this only in general ſedms- certain, that the 
ladies of the great, fpend their time lolling on ſilken ſophas bath» 
ing in teſe water,  perfuming themſelves with coſtiy elfences, 
and; adorning their perſons; ſolicitous by every method to attract FI 
the attention, and obtain the greateſt ſhare of the conjugal favour 


of their lord: Piblfe athbfetaents they kayet none; ; As theſe would 
7 81 | e neceſſarily 
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. b necelfaiily expoſe (hem to be ſeen; 5 4 thing which, through'euſ: 
—— tom... the women themſdlves ſeem little leſs Wed of than the jea- | 
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4ous | tyrants who confine wem. e a wy 501. Al. 5 
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"1x the empire of the Mogul, che women areoften called into the 
apartments of the men after ſupper, where they ſpend the remain- 
der of the evening in regaling themſelves with betel *®, with a few 
of the liquors of the country, and in converſation; but in ele caſes 
they are conſtantly veiled; and to offer to unveil, br even to 
touch one of them, would be conſidered as the greateſt rudeneſs; 
and perhaps puniſhed with immediate ſtabbing. At court they 
are frequently admitted into a gallery, with a curtain before them, 
through which, without being ſeen, they can ſee ard hear what- 
ever paſſes. - It has ſometimes happened, that che throne has been 
occupied by a woman, who never appearing in open court, iſſued 
her imperial mandates from behind this curtain; like an inviſible 
being producing the greateſt effects, while che cauſe of then. was 
Ke in darkneſs andobſcurity. | wot... N 


* 


Ar Conſtantinople, where the inhabitants il retain the u man- 


many places. ners of the Aſiatica, and in moſt places of the Levant, the Turks, 


1 themſelves with drinking coffee and ſherbet, while their female 


Wh love indolent amuſements, chuſe out in the evening a' green 
fpot, in ſome chick ſhade, in Which they ſpread a carpet; and 
ſitting down croſs-legged together, men and women upon it, divert 


0&6; attend round them to'play, ſing, or dance, as they ſhall 
direct; the miſtreſs, ot lady, of the firſt quality in the party, 
F often leading the dance, in the ſame manner as Diana is ſaid to 
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have done with ber Nymphe on the banks of the Eutotas. But HA * 
though women of rank, at Conſtantinople, may lead off a dance. 
lack des not ſeem to be the general Practice of the Aſiatics, from 
whom they are deſcended; at leaſt, they do not dance for amuſe- 
ment; it is true, the Mogul emperors often make their wives and 
concubines dance before them, and the other great men imitate 75 
their,example; but chis is not a voluntary act of the women; it 
is what they are obliged, to hy the command of a ſuperior; and 
when this ſaperiar retires, they exerciſe the ſame, authority over | 
cheir own ſlaves, who are alſo obliged to dance for their amuſe- 
ment. We have already ſeen, in the beginning of this chapter, 
that dancing was practiſed in an early period in the Faſt; and we 
find that it ſtill prevails among all nations, rude and cultivated; 
only with this difference, that the rude dance to ſhew their 
ſtrength and agility; the cultivated for exerciſe, and to ſhew the 
gratefulueſs of their perſons and motions; and ſo much are man- 
kind almolt every here delighted with dancing, that the indigent 
in many places have converted it into a trade, from which they 
derive no d Tm ſubſiſtence. 


In we bons of Surat, the Hindoos Lied many le 
chiſicenttemples; and in every temple are a number of Bramins 
or prieſts, dedicated to the ſervice of the god there worſhipped. 
A part of that ſerviee oonſiſts in daneing on religious aſſemblies, 
and other ſolemn oceaſions ; and theſe dances are performed * 
young women, the moſt handſome and beautiful in the country *. 

Theſe reſide in the temple, and are by the Bramins carefully col- 


- When Mamood firſt took the magnificent temple of Sumaat, he found there five hun- 
ada, mann muſicians, = 
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0 HA P. lected nes every place, where their own influence, or the vene- 

— ration of their temple reaches; In order to induce them to enter 

into this ſervice, beſides the immenſe rewards held out to them in 

the world to come, they have ſome peculiar privileges in this. They 

may leave the temple when they pleaſe ; and being accounted holy, 

they are then eagerly ſought after in marriage, and have the pre- 

ference in this reſpect to all other women. While in the temples, 

they are entirely under the direction of the Bramins; and it is by 

many ſuppoſed, that they are alſo entirely appropriated to their 
pleaſures; but however this be, they are hardly ever allowed, like 


. | | the other female dancers of the une to Agen b me p 
1 . ment of the public. | Dies em 
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' Dancing gi, Beorvi s theſe religious dancers, there is almoſt in every large 
don. city, companies of dancing girls, called Balliaderes; who in he 
manner of our ſtrolling players, go about for the amuſement of the 
public; and who will exhibit their performances at the houſe of 
any perſon, who is able to pay what they demand; or may be 
1 ſeen by any one for a trifle at their public aſſemblies. Theſe 
beautiful girls are conſtantiy followed by an old deformed muſi- 
Gian, who beats time with a'brazen inſtrument, called a Tom; 
and continually at every ſtroke repeats the word Tom with ſuch 
vociferation, that he ſoon works himſelf into a kind of phrenzy; 
te Balliaderes, at the ſame time eager to pleaſo, and intoxicated 
with the muſic, and the ſmell of che eſſenees with which they are 
; g perfumed, foon-after begin to be in the ſame ſtate: their dances 
are in general expreſſixe of the paſſion of love, and they manage 
them ſo as to give, even the moſt ignorant, tolerable ideas of that 
g paſſion i in all its different firuations and eee ; and fo: 
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great is their beauty, ſo voluptuous their figure, ſo rich and in- CHA e. 


geniouſly contrived their dreſs, that they ſeldom perform without 
drawing gether a numerous croud of {| ſpectators. 


"SrnbuLING female dancers, who. live by that profeſſion, are 


not, however, peculiar to the Eaft Indies ; they have of late been 


met with in Otaheite, and ſeveral other places but beſides their 
ſtrolling dancers in Otaheite, they have a dance called Timoradee, 
which the young girls perform, whenever eight or ten of them 


can be got together; it conſiſts in every motion, geſture, and tone 


of voice that is truly laſcivious ; ; and being brought up to it from 
| their childhood, in every motion, and in every geſture, they keep 
| time with an exactneſs ſcarcely excelled by the moſt expert ſtage · 
dancers of Europe. But though this diverſion is allowed to the 
virgin, it is prohibited to the wife; who, from the moment of 
marriage, muſt abſtain from it for ever. 


THAT ſuch women as have rather been the outcaſts of fortune, 


and are conſequently obliged to exert themſelves, in order to gain 
a ſubſiſtence, ſhould make dancing a profeſſion, and exhibit their 
performances for money, has nothing in it extraordinary; but 


that both men and women, who reckon. themſelves ſo far above 
want, as to be aſhamed to perform for hire, ſhould become ſtroll- 
ing dancers from choice, i in ſome degree excites our aſtoniſhment, 


being perfectly inconſiſtent with the ideas which we entertain 
in Europe. Such, however, i in the iſland of Ulietea, were met 
with by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, who have given the follow- 
ing deſcription of them: In the courſe of our walk, we met 
with a company of ſtrolling dancers, who detained us two hours; 
5 4 and * all that time afforded us great entertainment; the 
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« company conliſied of two women a . e at h 


three drums: they were ſome of the moſt conſiderable people of 


„the iſland; and though they were continually going from place 
eto place, they did not, like the ſtrolling companies of Otaheite, 
« take any gratuity from the ſpectators. The women had upon 
« their heads a conſiderable quantity of plaited hair, which was 
© brought ſeveral times round their head, and adorned, in many | 
* parts with the flowe.s of the Cape Jeſſamine, which were ſtuck 
© in with much taſte, and made a head-dreſs truly elegant; their 
* necks, ſhoulders, and arms, were naked; ſo were their breaſts, 

as low as the parting of the arm; below that they were covered 


with black cloth, which fat cloſe to the body; at the fide of each 


c breaſt, next the arm, was placed a ſmall plume of black feathers 
* upon their hips reſted a quantity of cloth, plaited very full 
4 5 it reached up to the breaſt, and fell down below into long 

© petticoatsþ; theſe quite concealed their feet; which they ma- 
„ naged with as much dexterity as our opera-dancers could have 
done; the plaits above the waiſt were brown "and white alter- 
&% a che Tae below were all Gm.” | | 


£ 


0 + IN this dreſs AY Adee era in a meaſured 9550 NX 
keeping excellent time to the drums, which beat briſkly and 
loud; ſoon after they began to ſhake their hips, giving the 


« folds of cloth that lay upon them a very quick motion, which 
was in ſome degree continued through the whole dance; though 
4 the body was thrown into various poſtures, ſometimes ſtanding; 


© ſometimes fitting, and ſometimes reſting on their knees and 


„ g}bows ; the fingers alſo- being moved, at the ſame time, with a 
«- quickneſs ſcarcely to be imagined. Much of the dexterity 'of 


hs ee however, = the entertainment of the ſpectators, 
conſiſted 
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From * earlieſt ages, e appears to have, been either 2 . Thooghts am 


religious or an imitative exerciſe. David danced, before the ark g 
the Lord, the Philiſtines ' danced before Dagon, many of the 


contemporary nations frequently danced: at their ſolemn meetings, 


in their groves, and on their high places; the Greeks did the 


ſame at ſome of the feſtixals celebrate in honour of ' theiz gods 
_ and. the travellexs of ont own times give us numberleſs, accQunts- 


of the dancings of the ſavages before their idals.. 80 different 
however, are the ideas we have formed of religions that we are: 


apt to conſider dancing as altogether. iaconſiſtedt with its ſulem- 
nity; but, perhaps, thoſe. who thought otherwiſe, introduced it 
as a ſign of gratitude and thankfulneſs, for health, vigour, and 


agility; and, to ſhow the gods, that they were cheerful and 


happy in the enjoyment of their. bleſſings, and under the admi- 
niſtration of their government; and proceeding from ſuch ſenti- 

ments in the, worſhippers, it cauld not be to the gods an unac+ 
ceptable ſervice. It has likewiſe been much uſed in an imitative 
ar ſymbolical manner. The Indiaus dance their war-dance; to 
ſhew the ſtrength, the agility, and ferotity they can exert in, 
battle; and the women we have mentioned indecentiy danre, 
what may be called their love -danca, to ſhew how well they are 
qualified far the rapturous enjoyments of that paſſion; and it is 
only in the polite countries of Europe: that we dance purely for 
the ſake of dancing. If rude and barbarqus nations make their 
dances expreflive of their employments and cheir feelings; it is 
worth. 2 e whether u d aft not e on the plan, 
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Bathing, an 


amuſement in 


the Eaſt, 


T HE nisTory 


and add ſentiment ind expreſſion to what we at Paſt only" look 
upon as frolic and amuſement, Mt bb e 7 18 


BEsips iat which does not as in Europe ſeem an amuſe- 
ment voluntarily practiſed by all ranks and conditions of women; + 
in the Eaſt they have the diverſion of bathing, which is ſo cloſely 
interwoven with their religion as well as with their paſtime, 
that we can hardly fay to which of them it belongs. In warm 
countries, where cleanlineſs i is ſo abſolutely neceſſary t to the health 
and ſweetneſs of the body, as almoſt to deſerve a place among 
the moral virtues; there is ſcarcely a religious ſyſtem into which 
frequent bathing has not been introduced, as a ceremony without 


Which the gods would not accept the prayers and ſacrifices of 


men, and hence both ſexes are more accuſtomed to bathe than 
among us, who by religion are not enjoined any ſuch duty. 
But there are in the Eaſt other cauſes, which perhaps even more 
forcibly prompt to the uſe of · the bath than religion itſelf. The 


firſt is inclination, which muſt operate in the ſtrongeſt manner 
in climates ſcorched by a vertical ſun; to give us ſome idea of the 


ſtrength of this inclination'in ſuch climates, we need only reflect 8 


on what we ſometimes feel in the ſcorching ſummer months on 
entering into a cool ſhade, or viewing a pool of water; the ſecond 
is the love of liberty, every bathing-place ſet apart for the uſe of 
the women is a kind of public rendezyous, where the ſex in general J 
meet to talk over the news, the ſcandal, and che faſhions; it is 


a ſacred aſylum, where no man dare enter, and where women 


are conſequently free from the tyranny of their huſbands and 
guardians; and beſides, in going to. and coming from it, they 
f lometinas manage ſo as to a ſeen by their lovers, or make an 
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aſſignation with *. en on all theſe accounts, we are not 
to wonder that bathing is fo much practiſed in the Eaſt; and 


that which 188 enjoy on this ade ; 


We. have already 88 the icant manner in which - 


the. Romans of both ſexes bathed promiſcuouſly together; ; the 
Greeks in the heroic ages did the ſame, with this difference 
only, that the Places they uſed were not ſo confined, being com- 
monly ſome river, or the ſea itſelf. To the indelicacy of theſe 
two nations, ſo famous in hiſtory, we ſhall oppoſe the practice 
of the Turkiſh. Ladies at Adrianople, as related by lady Mary 
Wortley Montague. I went, ſays ſhe, to- the bagnio about 
i ten o'clock; it was already full of women, I was in my 
t travelling habit, which is a ridiog-dreſs, and certainly ap- 

6c, peared very extraordinary to them, yet there was not one of 
d them that ſhewed the leaſt ſurpriſe or impertinent curioſity, 

&. but received me with all the obliging civility poſſible. I know 

„ no European court where the ladies would have behaved 
* themſelves in ſo polite: a manner to ſuch a ſtranger: I believe 
4 there were two hundred women, and yet none of thoſe diſ- 

1 dainful ſmiles and ſatirical whiſpers that never fail in our 


the faſhion; they repeated over and over to me, charming. 
very charining; the firſt ſophas were covered with cuſhions and 
rich carpets, on which ſat the ladies, and on the ſecond their 


4 llaves, behind them, but without any diſtinction of rank by - 
«. rheir dreſs, all being in the tate of nature; that is, in plairy 


« Engliſh, ſtark naked, without any beauty or defect concealed; 


6. yet. there was not the leaſt wanton te or immodeſt wa I 


among 


eſpecially by the fair ſex, who have hardly any other liberty than 


aſſemblies, when any body appears that is not dreſſed exactly in 
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n AP. * They walked and mobed with the ſame majeſtic 


——_— '** >>race which Milton deſcribes bur general mother with; there 


were many among them às exaQly proportioned as ever any 


« goddeſs was drawn by the pencil of a Guido or a Titian—and 


« moſt of their ſkins ſhiningly white, only adorned by their 


n beautiful hair divided into many treſſes, hanging on their 
„ ſhoulders, braided, either with e ribbon, ane . 


1 Fenting the aw” of thi a: % 
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often made, mat M it were the faſhion to go naked the face 
* would be hardy Sbſervedl. I perceived chat the ladies of We 


'* moſt delicate Kins atid fineſt apes had the grenteſt ſhare of 
„y admiration, though their faces were ſometimes leſs bewuti- 
* ful chan thoſe of their eempanions; to tell you the truth, I 


*. had wickednets enough to with feeratly that Mr. Gervais:coult 
have been there inviſible; I fancy it would have much im- 
proved his art, to ſoe ſo matry fine women naked, in different 
poſtures, ſome in converlation, ſome working, others drink- 


* ing coffee or merbet; aud many, *negligently lying on their 


* culhibns, while their ſlaves {generally pretty girls of ſeventeen 


or eighteen) were employed in braiding their hair in ſeveral 


pretty fancies They generally tabe this diverſion once a 


weck, and'ſtay there at leaſt four or ſtve hours without getting 
cold, by immediate coming out of the hot bath into the coo! 
„ room. —I was charmed wich their civility and beauty, and ſhould 
have been very glad to paſe more time -with them, but was in 
„ haſte © fee! the tuns ef Juſtinian's church, whiich did not 
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Ad we have tüberto met with but little diverfity i in the em- 
ployments of women, as their amuſements have not been nume- 
rous in the countries we have ſurveyed, we now proceed to take 


a view of Europe; where, though we may not perhaps be able 


89 


er. 
IV. 


to find the ſcene of female employments enlarged according to 


our wiſhes, we ſhall at leaſt find a long and ample liſt of female 


diverſions and amuſements.—If by employment we underſtand 


being occupied in ſuch things as are uſeful to ſociety, in that caſe 
women of rank and quality, in moſt of the polite countries of 
Europe, may be ſtruck entirely out, as having no employment 
at all; and ſhould we even admit works of fancy and taſte into 
our liſt of uſeful employments, ſuch is the love of diffipation, 


that even few of theſe are at preſent executed by ladies of faſhion. 


Deſcending from tlie moſt elevated ranks of female life, to thoſe 


placed in a middle ſtation, who neither have reaſon to be up- 
lifted wich the pride of wealth, made giddy with the glare of 
preferment, nor depreſſed by the pinching hand of poverty; fueh 
we ſhould naturally expect to find employed ſo as to be uſeful 
to themſelves and to their families; and ſuch we could heartily. 
wiſh the impartiality of hiſtorians would allow us to paint them. 


But even in this moſt eligible of all human conditions, where 
their time is not devoured by the giddy vortex of pomp 


and ceremony, where it is not wreſted from them by the labours 
neceſſaty to procure daily bread; to what is it dedicated ? ſeldom 1 
we are afraid, to uſeful purpoſes; but, rather to copying the 
examples of the ſuperior ranks, and to gadding abroad after 


every faſhionable folly and amuſement: nor in ſaying this have 
we ated the part of declaimers; the portrait we have drawn is 


only too faithful a repreſentation- of che times, and naturally 


points: out to us that we are to look for the uſeful and the bene- 
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C 11 P, ficial; only among ſuch: women as are obliged to gain a dab 
— ence for themſelves, and perhaps for their children, by their own- 


induſtry. The whole human race is perhaps naturally averſe- 
to labour. From this general view. of women, it would ſeem that 
| they are particularly ſo, eſpecially in Europe, where the ſoftneſa· 
of their frame, of their education, and the common indulgence- 
they meet with from our ſex, teach them to look up to us as to 
beings nat only obliged to ſupply all their wants, but even to» 


miniſter to all- their pleaſures, ſeldom conſidering how: far ſuch: 


æ miniſtration is agreeable to our inclination; and even ſometimes. 
inſiſting. og running the giddy round of amuſement, when con- 
ſejous that it is out of our power to ſupply ihe means of its 
uſeleſs extravagance. But this is not all; in many companies, 
eſpecially of the politer ſort of wamen, we have heard the incon- 
riages of ſuch as were poor, why, ſay they, ſhould ſuch people 
marry ? they can only fill the country with beggars! : never 
recollecting, that if ſuch only were to marry as could afford to 


bring up their children in idleneſs, they thamſelves would want 


ſervants to do for them thaſe offices they think ſo much beneath 


their dignity, and chat the ſtrength of a hive does not confiſt in 


the drones that devour; but i in the bees that collect the honey... 


Bor to return to our ladies of rank and faſhion, there are ſtill 


to be found among them ſeveral; who beſtow no inconſiderable 


are of time and attention on the concerns of their families, 


as alſo upon the cultivation of ſome of the fine arts, as muſic, 


painting, drawing, & c. To run through the long and varied 


|  conditions/ of life me. nn. or for . profit, 
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lift of occupations, in which women of the middling and lower 


would N 
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too tedious to mention. Another part of them, whoſe lot is cat 
in a different, though not leſs uſeful manner, employ themſelves 


r WOMEN. 


would be tedious to our. Gitudd renders, who know them much 
better than we do; we ſhall therefore only obſer ve in general, 


that, in all the polite countries of Europe, the proper office of 


| women of middling fortune is the care, inſpection, and manage» 


ment of every thing belonging to the family, while that of the 
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men is to provide by their labour and induſtry what the women 


are to manage with care and frugality. When we deſcend 


to the lower and more uſeful claſſes of women, who not having 
been caſt into the lap of fortune, are obliged to work that they 
may live; we find their employments various and extenſive: 
moſt of the manufactures in Europe, which do not depend fo 
much upon ſtrength as upon delicacy, are in a great meaſure 
carried on by women, and many of thoſe which are even of a 


rougher kind receive a laſt poliſh from their ſofter touch. It is to 


their patient induſtry arid ductile hands that we owe our fineſt 
linens, cambrics; and lawrisz it is to them alſo that we are 
indebted for a great part of our gold and ſilver laces, our em- 
broideries, and a variety of other works of taſte and elegance, 


in affiſting the huſbandman in a variety of the leſs laborious 


branches of agriculture ; and, not a few there are, who even 
toil in reaping and gathering in the harveſt: but what we ought 
to value above every thing, is that cleanneſs, which by their means 


we enjoy in our houſes and cloaths ; benefits which we ee 


hardly, or at leaſt aukwardly, procure for ourſeves. 


"FP may perhaps be thought ſtrange, thx in ante the 
various employments of women, we hive not hitherto mentioned 
that whict of alk others is their moſt nattral and ef¾WZJo office; 
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© "i P. che la bringing wp of children; a ſübjen which we 

have reſerved entirely for this plage, chat we might not be under 
the neceſſity of ſo frequent a repetition, as we ſhould have been 
otherwiſe led to by its occurring in every period, cate in "oy 
n. we have had — tones s. iy 4; 


Tur moſt tender care 1 anxious blteitude for their infant 
offspring i is an innate idea throughout the wide extent of animal 
nature, much more ſtrongly imprinted on the minds of females 
than of males: a wiſe inſtitution of Providence, for which various 
reaſons will eaſily occur to the intelligent reader, and which we 


need not therefore take the trouble of pointing our. jy 


— 


— — 


* A LITTLE attention to the nature and ceconomy of the devs 
animals will convince us, that the care of their young is an innate 
principle, and not the effect of reaſoning; but we ſhall be ſtill 
more convinced of this, if we attentively conſider the females of 
the human genus, in favage and in civil life; a conſideration 
that will uniformly point out to us, that this innate care and 
anxious ſolicitude diminiſh gradually, in proportion as women 
advance more toward that perfection, or rather im perfec- 
tion of politeneſs, to which ſeveral nations have now ariſen; 
where folly, faſhion, and the love of pleaſure, have ſo much 
engroſſed their affection, as in moſt caſes greatly to weaken, and 
— in ſome totally to obliterate, a paſhon hardly lets e than that 
of ſelf· preſervation. n e. 4; 


Saar- TAT women were, 28 well as other animals, intended 4 
non on nature to nurſe and bring up their own children, is a truth 
which we preſume nobody will deny; hence rigid philoſophers, 


in pigs ee on this ſubject, have as uſual ſhewn their cynical 
- moroſencſs, 


* 
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. nia by branding fuch of the ſex as did otherwiſe, with © HA. P. 
every indignant epithet; never conſideting that ill- humour, par- 


ticularly when exerted againſt a woman, ſeldom ſerves to reclaim z 
nor that nature in many caſes ſeems to have left ſomething in 
ſuch a ſituation that art might have room to improve it; nor 


chat they themſelves, while they are railing” from their ſtudies. 


at the women for deviating from nature, are at the ſame time 
deviating moſt widely from her in almoſt every action of their 
lives. But let us conſider the matter a little more attentively, 
and we ſhall find that nature gave to horſes tails : convenience 
directs us to cut them: ſhe gave to men hair and beards, but 
we reckon it no crime to crop the one and ſha ve the other: ſhe 
gave to women breaſts, and furniſhed chem with milk, the 


natural food of infants; but that they ſhould be thereby conſtantly. 


obliged to nurſe them, would be almoſt as whimſical as that we 
ſhould be obliged. to let our hair and our beards, remain in a 
Nate of nature; eſpecially as it now appears, by many repeated. 
trials, that children can in ſome caſes be brought up better by 
the milk of another woman than by that of the mother, and that. 
they frequently do exceedingly well without any milk at all: 

every thing elſe therefore being equal, we are of opinion that 


| there is no ſuch preference due to the milk of the mother, as 


5 Phyſicians and Philoſophers would willingly make us believe; 
nor can they from experience, the only ſure guide in ſuch 
enquiries, deduce any ſuch inference; all young animals we 
imagine may naturally thrive beſt upon the milk of animals of 
the ſame ſpecies, but to carry this idea to individuals, is giving 
- a limited and narrow view of the operations of nature, and we 
might almoſt with-an equal degree of credibility ſuppoſe, that a 
Young: plant could no where grow ſo well as in the ſame 


4” BER EE hot · bed | 


C H . P. hot-bed which nouriſhed its parent, as that a child could not thrive 


9 as well by the milk of any healthful woman, 'as by that pk its 
: ber, | . 
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x" To ſuppole, therefore, that a child does not equally thrive by 


good milk from any other perſon, is eſtabliſhing a ſpecific quality 
in the milk of every mother, adapted to the conſtitution of her 
on child only; and putting the important buſineſs of rearing 
children on ſuch a footing, that when the mother chances to die, 
the poor infant muſt either expire ſoon after, or, at beſt, live a 
feeble monument of improper nouriſhment; and ſo perpetually 
point out a blunder in the conſtitution of nature. Nor do the 
young of the human ſpecies only, thrive equally on the milk of 
the ſpecies; it is the ſame with the young of all other animals; 
at leaſt of the domeſtic animals with which we are acquainted. 
The calf and the lamb do juſt as well when they fuck another cow 
or ewe, as when they fuck the dam which brought them forth; 


provided the atiimals be healthful, and the quantity of milk fuffi- 
cient to maintain the young ones committed to their care; nay, 


we have never, in ſome of the beſt breeding counties of England, 


been able to obſerve any difference, if they had plenty of milk, 
ban ey received it by cul or Tapping. 


| FroM theſe obfirealicuis it pete that what has hitherto 
been alleged of the mother's milk being the only proper nouriſh- 
ment for her own child, has only been the viſion of theory, and 
not the reſult of experience. We would not, however, on that 
account, endeavour to diſſuade women from this 'moſt pleafant 


taſk of nurfing ; we perfuade burſetves, that it is in moſt caſes 


ane ; and if their minds are not TER by purfuits leſs 


natural, 5 
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natural, Aa ourſelves, that, in all caſes, they will find 4 it 8 0 P, 


their greateſt pleaſure; eſpecially when they conſider, that by ſq « 
doing they have the dear pledges of their. eonnubial love conſtant- 


ly under their own care and direction ; whereby they are ſafe from 
the ſeverity, careleſſneſs, and inattention of the female meree- - 
nary, who is but ſeldom one of the beſt of her ſex ; ſuch being, 
with difficulty, prevailed upon to quit the care of their own in- 
fants, for the ſake of money, unleſs urged to it by lawleſs ne- 


ceſſity. 


Turzx are „wet of hy: n "bac offer * 
ſelves i in fayour of this practice; but as they have been ſo fre- 


quently muſtered, by almoſt every author who has wrote on nur- 


cannot, however, quit the ſubject, without making one obſer- 


vation, which we do not recollect to have met with. In every. 
Place, . where the practice of giving out children to nurſe is com- 
mon, the ſtate is thereby a conſiderable loſer; becauſe it is the 
idle and wealthy only who can afford to give them out, and the 
poor only who are obliged to take them in; whence it evidently 
follows, that the number of the children of the rich is increaſed, . 
and of the poor decreaſed; for a woman, who ſends her child to 
nurſe as ſoon as it is born, has, or may have, a child every year; 5 
whereas ſhe, who, after having ſuckled her own child, is obliged 
to take in another, cannot again bring forth a child in leſs than 


twenty-ſeven months, or perhaps three years, But a ſtate is not 


ſo much coriched by the children, of wealthy and independent ; 


parents, as by thoſe of the poor; as the number required to go- 


vern and direct are few, in proportion to thoſe who are to be 
* and directed. * not this be one of the cauſes, why. 


; THY | | Great: % 


ſing, we ſhall not now intrude them on our fair readers; we 
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rarer 
Great Britain ſends abroad ſo many poor young Fetthemen! reſo- 


— lutely determined to be rich? "May i it not alſo be one of the cauſes, 


why, at home, ſhe is ſometimes at a loſs for labourers, and ofteri 
for able-bodied men to man her fleets and recruit her armies ? 


May it not, in time, produce ſuch an increaſe of children to the 


rich, and ſo much decreaſe the poor, that we may become like 
the Spaniards ? ba all gentlemen; too proud to work; 1 


1 
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WE we to zullge whether every woman ſhould ave her 


om children, from the practice of the females of other animals, 


we ſhould certainly find it to be a duty from which ſhe could 


hardly find any excuſe to exempt herſelf; as almoſt the whole of 


the birds and the beaſts perform this taſk to their own young “. 


Were we to judge of it from the hiſtory of man; we ſhould dad, | 
that in almoſt all nations f it has been the common praQice; though 
to that practice, like all other general rules, there have been many 
exceptions. We have reaſon to believe, that the wives and con- 

cubines of che patriarchs conſtantly ſuckled their own children; 


the ſame cuſtom obtained among the Egyptians, the Canaanites, 


the Scythians, the Medes and Perſians; '3 and it invariably takes 


place at this day in every nation, where culture has not degene- 


rated into vice, and where the yoice of nature is | ſtronger than 4 
e ee 7 p60 A ie 


1 * 


Wuar at firſt ave riſe to the NPR of one woman ſuckling - 


| the ent of another, muſt RAVE: been the death or ſickneſs of ig 


Wy The Olrich and 1 Cuckoy 40 not vet that eggs, nor take care . their. young. 
The Oftrich lays her eggs in the ſand, and they are hatched by the ſun. The Cuckow lays 
them i in the neft of another bird, Who, n them for her own, hatches a _— 
the young. | 


mother : p 


or WOMEN. , 


| excuſed from the toil of of 


on mercenaries. When, or where, 
this became at firſt the practice, hiſtory has not informed us; we 


25 


| find it, however, to have been pretty general during many of. the 


moſt flouriſhing ages of the Grecian ſtates; almoſt every nation, 
and often every Province, is peculiarly. remarkable for. ſome pro- 
duce of its ſoil, or qualification of its inhabitants; che Spartan ma” 
þ trons had acquired the glory of being famous for ourſing ; ; they 
laid aſide the uſe of ſwaddling-bands; a cuſtom which had pre- 
vailed from the remoteſt antiquity ; they uſed children to eat 
| every fort of food ; taught them not. to be afraid when alone, or 
in the dark; and to relinquiſh theſe peeviſh and fretful humours, 
which often render them fo troubleſome and. difagreeable : on 
theſe accounts, Spartan nurſes were eagerly ſought after, and 
hired by ſuch as could afford them, into all the other fates of 
Greece ſeveral of the moſt eminent warriors and ſtateſmen gloried 
in having been nurſed by the matrons of Sparta. It was nat, 
however, a general cuſtom for the Grecian women to give their 


children out to nurſe ; their poets, as well as thoſe of the Ro- 


mans, frequently introduce their ladies of the firſt quality ſuck- 
ling, and taking care of their children; but as tlie Romans ; imi- 
tated the Greeks in almoſt all their manners and cuſtoms, as they 
became more alive to the feelings. of luxury, and leſs to thoſe 
of nature, they copied them alſo, in giving their infants to be 
ſuckled and taken care of by flaves and hired nurſes, while they 
| themſelves rioted i in all the pomp and extravagance of the richeſt 
and moſt extrayagant city in the world. 
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* indolence taking the hint from this, and willing to be © * AP, 
ing and ſuckling, devolyed the im- 3 
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THE HISTORY 


"Was the ; regions of the Notth poured 0 ou ut warde 1s 0 
barbarians into he Roman empire, they overturned not only t the - 
whole ſyſtem of Roman government, but alſo that of Tuxury and 
of pleafure; theſe being diffipated, nature reſumed ber empire, 
and infligated the women again to apply themſelves to the talk of 
ſuckling and rearing their own children. Several centuries elapſed 
amid the depopulations of war, and marked by ferocity of man- 
ners; when theſe gave place to the arts of peace and ciltivation, | 


luxury, and the love of pleaſure, began to creep in, and women 


reſumed the Practice of putting their children to nurſe. chat they 


might have more time to beſtow upon pleaſure and amuſement. 
The French and fratians; "who have always taken the lead in 
faſhion, ſer the firſt example; they were ſoon followed by 
Britain, and the other neighbouring nations, with fach exact · 
neſs, that, at preſent, "4 there is ſcarcely to be found in Europe 2 


| womin of family add faſhion who wil take the woubie Gf nh. 


ing her own child; but happy were it, i che contagion ended 


among theſe, and did not ſpread itſelf 1o- the middling ranks of 
life; e Who, fond of imitating their ſuperiors, relinquiſh likewiſe 
the taſk of nurſing, on various pretenſions, chat, like theſe ſupe- 
riors, they may dedicate themſelves more freely | to che 7987 of 
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Amuſements 
and methods 
of killing time 
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ben are the prefer es ene 4 our women; but em- 
epa is not the mode of the times. In all the polite countries 
of Europe, theſe of rank and faſhion, as well as thoſe in decent 
circumſtances, having an extraordinary portion of ti me upon their 


hands, with an almoſt irrefiſtible inclination 'to pleaſure i in what- | 
ever * it offers itſelf, are pre often to be met with at. the 


ſhrine R 
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FCC and hence it has been TITY "%" 

commonly obſerved, that wherever there is a ſhow, an entertain- i; 
ment, or a crowd, the women are more numerous than the men: 
buttheatricahentertainments of all. kinds z, balls, aſſemblies, operas, 
ridottos,, and particularly; reviews, ſeem to be the ſcenes, of their 
peculiar: delight; batauſez perhaps, at theſe,, they can not only - 
indulge: their natural propenſity for ſhow. and. ollentation, but find 

them alſo - convenient. places for, love, or, for. intrigue. Riding, 
walking, failings. and; in ſome-countries-of Europe, even {kaiting, 
and⸗ being dramm on the ice in ledges; are female amuſements, Ws 
— Belidewtheſep and many} otters tec tedious, to mention, the WW. 
2 W of Europe, enen 3 


| FP 8 hour tage- | 
therz: iti oanſiſto only in. her! ladyſkip ordering her coachman to 
driva to tiie daors / of ſo many of her. acquaintances, and. her footy 
many. at: each of: them, to, give, in . card with. her name, While 
the lady of! the- houſes. though,, in the polite. Phraſe, not at home, 
is. looking: through: the: winde. all the time, to. ſee.what paſſes; 
and: income converient: time after wha Metis and i * fy to 
bo reveived in TEAR: 10% niet h 1 3 

e dat Win fbionable female: 38 

ment; in order to which. tmoz; thaees; or ſametimes more ladies, 


accompanied by their gallants, ſet out to make a tour through. the 
moſt faſhionable ſhops, and to look at all the moſt faſhionable 
goods; without any; intention, of laying gut one ſingle ſixpence. 
After a. vchole : füre nom ſpent! in plaguing mercers and milliners, 
hop returr homey eee of. their folly, or which, per- 
0 2 2 | haps, 
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can ſay on the ſubject will, in the leaſt, influence the conduct of 


K Adra 
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FEY 1s 1 bets; exulting at the wien. of the outs and diſ- 
turbance they have given. i de rh toritidoyiongrinna 
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Bur of all che happy inventions eee by modern inge 


nuity for the killing of time, card- playing is juſtly entitled to the 


pre- eminenee; with an immoderate itch for this amuſement, 


which we are at a loſ whether to teckon publie or private, both 
ſexes, and all raunks and degrees of people, are deeply itfected 


particularly indolent elergy, and women, who, having little to do, 
dedicate" themſelves ſo afliduouſly-to play that the habit is in 
many become ſo ſtrong, as-to be fooliſhly, reckoned even neceſſury 


to their exiſtence. To cards, when made uſe of only to unbend 


the mind fatigued with ſtudy, or to paſs away an dle hour, we 
have no objection, nor do we flatter ourſelves, that any ching we i 


ſuch as are habituated to them. We would only, therefore, as we 
paſs along, recommend to the miniſters of religion, to ſet a watch 
over their tongues, vyhile playing v with bad ſucceſs, leſt an un- 


guarded oath, or'a few filly exclamations-at a card-table, ſhould | 


do more hurt to religion,” and to their ſacred character, than they 
are aware of. To the fair, to the lovely virgins of this favourite 
iſland, when thus: engaged, we would recommend the ſtricteſt 
care of their temper, leſt ſomething ſhould eſcape-from. their lips, 
that way belie the ſoft, the bewitching e with * 
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10 che female ive doc and amuſements now ms we 
might add many more; but as a. bare ropital of ann mares n 
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be tedious and inſipid, we ſhall only obſerve, in general, that CH * P. 
ſuch is human, and particularly female nature, when tutored by /. 


European art, that it conſtantly ſhews a greater proclivity to the 
gay and the amuſive, than to the ſober and uſeful ſcenes of life; 
and loves better to ſport away time amid the flowers that ſtrow 
che path of pleaſure, -than' to be entangled among the briars'and 
thorns which perplex the path of care. But notwithſtanding 
this, we muſt do juſtice to the ſex, in aſſerting, that as their attach- 
ments are always ſtronger than thoſe of the men, ſuch of them as 
attach themſelves to economy and ĩnduſtry purſue their plan with 
— —— RY Mn Ps Wag is in- 
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1. -Gngular;: they haveiat: all periada, and almoſt in all icons 
Tenshi E. eee erer en conſtantly: oppreſſet and adored.: And 


| not oppreſſed, becauſe we hated, but becauſe we loved: them. 

We have not in Aſia and Africa confined them; becauſe, like the 

lion and the tyger, we were afraid of their depredations; but be- 

cauſe we were unwilling that any body ſhould ſhare with us the 

_ Pleaſure and enjoyment of their company. We have not in Eu- 

rope aſſumed almoſt the ſole management of affairs, becauſe we 

were afraid that they would manage them to our prejudice, but 

only to fave them the trouble of thought and GE N 8 and to 
enable them to live in eaſe and elegance. 


* 


Svc, n is not the condition of women in thoſe ſtates 
approaching the neareſt to ſavage barbarity; there, they have not 
attained conſequence enough even to merit confinement ; and far 
leſs, to merit that exemption from labour and perpetual guardian- 

tmp, by which, in Europe, they are complimented and chained. 
As firength and courage are in ſavage life the only means of at- 
2 to * and ä fo weakneſs and timidity are the 
„ certain 


Or OMEN 7 


certain piths ve ſlavery and oppreſßbn: on this actotmt, wh TM 
_ almoft vortantty find women among favages confemmell do every 


ſpecies of Tervite, er rather, ef laviſh'drulgery; und ſhafl #5 com 
ſtantty fint{them emerging from this Mute; th the frme proportion 


S as we find the men emerging from ignonance and bratality, and 


eg 
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approaching to knowledye and refinement; the tak, therefore,.. - 
and condition, Th which" we find womth in atry cbm] try, mark 


out to us with the greateſt precifion; the 'txatt point zu the Neale 
of civil ſociety, to ch the people ef fach"conntry Have arttved;- 
and were their tiftory emirely Ment-on every. other fubjest, and 
only mentioned the manner in which they treated their won. 


we would, from thence, be enabled to form a wende judgment: 


of the barbarity, or wiltre of theit manner. 22 2 189 
Ger . Aon 
l budy as ha: ee wa 
dukivated wind, than 0 conſider Rrength as piving. wnlimired! 
right to whatever it can conquer; it is one of the firſt ideas whith: 


is derived from attention to we whole of the brute airimalsy every 
one of which oonſtantly appropriates to itſelf, any thing it can 


tulke from à weaker. being of- the ſame, or of any nber ſpecies. 


Whether che human mind has in its gude and: barbardus ſlate the 


fame innate ien uf right, or whecher it has borrowed that idea 
from the ather animals; is uncertain z but at appears from history, 
that every ſavage people either have it from nature or from imita- 


tan and thence undmibicdly aroſe at firſt the barbarous cuſtom af 


enſlaving and treating with the utmoſt ſeverity that ſex which 


nature had formed, not to Force, but to charm us into a proper 
beba viour towards them: but though among people of ſavagt 


_ and uncultivated manners, this natural weakneſs of the ſex, has 
ſubjected them to almoſt every ſpecies of indignity and. ill uſage z 
4 | | . 7 among 4 
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ages. have been but extremely indifferent. When Abraham entertain- 
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CnAr. among the civil. and polite, it has. had a. very different effect : 
—— theſe, diſdaining to take the advantage, of. weakneſs, | and rather 
onſideriag it as intitled to their, protection and indulgence, have, 

from, generoſity of principle,. raiſed women. to a rank and condi» | 
. tion, in many caſes. ſuperior even to that enjoyed by themſelves-; 
and this merely in condeſcenſion. to, their weakneſs : but as we 
Wall haye occaſion afterwards, to mention the cauſes of the " 
treatment, of, the ſex, e {hall at preſent proceed to take a view 
of their progreſs, from: ſlavery. to freedom, and to mark the va- 
rious cauſes which have more or leſs, accelerated or retarded that wy 
progreſ. WJ bo! 15319; 7368 die ieee ee enen 


>; Aang 214 $19 138; 8 11201. 6}/0$$d 403,404 enen emen 
Nr "TE enquiry we ſhall begin with the condition of women 
women in the among the ancient patriarchs, a condition which we ſhall find to 


ed the angels ſent, to denounce. the deſtruction of Sodom, he ap- 
pears to have treated his wife as a menial ſervant : ** Make ready 
quickly,” ſaid he to her, . three meaſures of fine meal, knead it, and 
make cakes on the hearth,” .. And from the ſequel. of the Rory it 
18 plain, that ſhe was not admitted. to partake of the entertain 
ment ſhe had dreſſed : In ages ſo remote as theſe we are now 
conſideting . the imperfect and mutilated. accounts from which 
alone we can draw. any information, ſometimes relate incidents 
which have & little reſemblance to che manners and cuſtoms of 
our ome: that we e are altogether at a-loſs-how to aceount for 
chem Though Sarah off eiated as a ſervant in preparing this 
entertainment, ſhe had at the ſame time one, or rather, - perhaps; 
ſeveral handmaids or maid-ſervants under her, but in what they 
| were employed, or how they ſerved their miſtreſs; | we et 
re eee vag Abet It 3 3261 FAR; aun 23 480051 1 e 
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OF WOMEN. 


We have already obſerved, that among nations but little culti- 
vated, power is conſtantly, made uſe of 386 4 means to enſlave; 
and from this principle we muſt derive the ill treatment of the 
Iſraelitiſh women, and the abuſe of their captives. In the whole 
early biſtory of that people, there is hardly one inſtance. of a 


woman having been treated with lndulgegce, or *. a captive” | 
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n experienced humanity. 4 1 


In many parts of the Eaſt, water is only to be met with = 


7 in the earth, and the drawing of it from the wells conſequently 
fatiguing and laborious. Such, however, was the taſk of the 
| daughters of Jethro the Midianite, to whom ſo little regard was 
Paid, either on account of the rank of their father, as high prieſt 
of the country, or on account of their own ſex, that the neigh- 
bouring ſhepherds not only inſulted them, but forcibly took 
from them the water they had drawn. Such was the taſk of Re- 


becca, who not only drew water for Abraham” 8 ſervant, but for - 
his camels alſo; while the ſervant ſtood an. idle Ipectator of the 


toil; and what makes his behaviour appear che more extraordi- ; 


' nary is, that his circumſtances at that time were theſe, in which 
men who have any ſenſibility generally exert their utmoſt efforts 


to pleaſe and become acceptable: he was on an embaſſy to court 


the damſel for Iſaac his maſter's ſon. When he had concluded 
his bargain, and was carrying her hame,. we meet with another 
circumſtance which ſtrongly marks the inferiority of women in 
the times we are now conſidering. .. When ſhe firſt approached 


Iſaac, Who had walked out into the fields ito 1 meet them, ſhe did | 


it in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, as if the had been approaching a 
lord and maſter rather than a fond and paſſionate lover; from 
| which, as well as from ſexeral other parts of the facred hiftory, it 
Vor- I. . Would 
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would ſeem that women, inſtead of ehdeavouring a in sint den 
to perſuade the world that they confer an immenſe favour on a lover 
by deigning to accept of him, made no difficulty of confeffing that 
the obligation was conferred on themſelves“ . When Jacob went 


to viſit his uncle Laban, a man of conſiderable property, he met 
Rachel, Laban's daughter, in the fields, attending on the flocks of 


her father; and in a much later period, Tamar, one of the daugh- j 


ters of king Dayid, was ſent by her father to perform the ſer- 


vile office of making cakes for hen brother Amnon. And Aill 


later than this, the queen of Jeroboam king of Trael, went in 


_ perſon, perhaps on foot or on an aſs, to conſult an old prophet. 


The ſimplicity of the times in which theſe things happened, take 


| Proofs of this 
condition. K 


off a great deal from their weight, and make them prove leſs than 
they would otherwiſe do; but in ſpite of that ſimplicity, they Rill 


make it appear, that women were not then treated even with the 


rudiments of that delicacy they have happily experienced in ages, 
and among people more poliſhed and. relle. | 


"Me" ſhould the Gmplicicy of the times be admitted 4b a ful 
excuſe for what we have now mentioned, there are other proofs 
that women were treated in an' indignant manner, which can 


admit of no ſuch excuſe, as they appear to have been deliberation. 


enforced by law. Huſbands: had a diſcretionary power of divorce 8 


ing their wives, without affigning any other reafon for it nah & 
that they were not agreeable to them; and as if ſuch a power 
over the bodies of women had not been a circumſtance ſufficiently: 


GE wo the ſex, ey bad another Es of a dann 
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This was the cafe with Ruth, -who- had laid her down at the feet of Boar; and 1 


aſked by him who ſhe was, anſwered, 1 am Roch thine handmaid ;. RO ing: thy. 
We a for chou art a Ing.” 7 
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| air ae over Weir winde elo Huſbands and fathers were CHAP 
authorized to annul sad make void even the moſt ſolemn vows . n 
of their wives and daughters, provided ſuch vows were not made 
in the hearing of theſe hirſbands and fathers ; in which caſe, if 
they did not immediately enter their diſſent, they were conſidered 
as parties who bad approved of theſe vows, and could not ſet © 
them aſide afterward. Was not this plainly declaring that wo- 
men were beings of à nature ſo inferior as not to be capable of 
entering properly into any ſolemn or religious engagements for 
theniſelves? That in ſome caſes a kind of public contempt was 
throw on the ſex, ſeems to appear from the law in 
child- bed purification, by which it was enacted, That the who 
had brought forth a female child, ſhould not be accounted clean 
in leſa than ſixty- ſix days; whereas ſhe who had brought forth 
a male, was clean in half that time. As no natural reaſon can 
be affigned for ſuch a law, it has generally been thought expreſ- 
five of that contempt and degradation which, in the times we are 
pron. Papal os ana Mg | 4 2626838 220 WEST 


70 the provi wh n . of the deſpicable, con- 
dition of women among the nations we have mentioned, we max 


add the univerſal cuſtoms of polygamy and concubinage, both of 
them impoſitions, contrary to the inclination of the ſex, and 
practices which wound ſo deeply the delicacy of their feelings, 
that we cannot ſuppoſe any woman voluntarily to agree to them, 
even where they are ſanctified by cuſtom and by law. Wherever, 

- therefore, they take place, we may affure ourſelves that women 
have but little or no authority, and have ſcarcely arrived at any 
| conſequence in fociety. In ſuch a condition of the ſex we do not 
1 78 to find any of hem riſing 3 into * eſteem, and far leſs | 
P 2 is A ; „ 
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MET bs rhe peine pobeerz circumſtances which, however, even con- N 
— tracy to all appearances, we ſometimes meet ith. A wiſe woman, 


Condition of 
the Egypiian 
women. 


as the is called in ſcripture; ſaved the city of Abel, by prevailing. 
on the inhabitants to cut off the head of Sheba; and throw it over 
the wall to Joab, who thereupon retired with his army. And | 
Deborah, a heteſs, had been raiſed to the dignity of judging: 
Irael, a dignity” which ſhe ieee for ſeveral years.; the 
exaltation of theſe, and of others, into conditions ſo different 
from the reſt of their ſex, is, perhaps, not to be accounted: for 
upon any other principle than the power of ſuperſtitiun, which: 
readily believed that every glimmering of knowledge, and every 
fuperior attainment, were inſpirations of the divinity; and: taught 
the- people that to the direction of thoſe, hom they ſuppoſed thus 
Inſpired, they ſhould yield demande uꝑ to be governed: with the: | 
* een confidence. n ir Weil Hi 12575 et ltr e 
eiii Hed ens 1010 1 el t N . 88 Ws 80 
n the ancient people of Ifrael,. and the nations guad 
them, where women were treated with ſo much indignity and 
contempt; let us turn our eyes towards the Egyptians, whom. 


we ſhall: find, on the contrary; uſing them with a com- 


plaiſance and humanity which would have done honour to the. 
moſt enlightened: ages. As theſe people were ſituated in the 
midſt of nations, who in this partieular ſhewed them ſo ill an. 
example, before we proceed to the facts, * us ie into the. 
Were Woe een ann Ee i 
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Cauſes of chi? Wann REVER- the 1 race ON ny and unconnedicd with 
each other, they are ſavage and barbarous; wherever they aſſociate 
together, that aſſociation becomes productive of ſofter manners, and f 

amore eugssing anonmant. While a in the neighbourhood of- Het; 
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bebe by weir ſituation, en to roam. © HA . 


them the means of conſtantly ſubſiſting themſelves by hunting and 


fiſhing; the Egyptians, from the nature of their country, an- 
nually overflowed by the Nile, had no wild beaſts to hunt, nor 3 
could then procure any thing by Gſhing; on theſe accounts they 
were under a neceſſity of applying themſelves to agriculture, a 


kind of life which naturally brings mäankintl together for mutual 
convenience and aſſiſtance; but, beſides, they were every year, 
during he inundation of the river, obliged to aſſemble themſelves 
together, and take ſhelter either on the: riſing grounds; or in the 
houſes which were raiſed upon piles above the reach of the waters; 
here the men and the women being conſtantly in the company 
of each other, and almoſt every employment totally ſuſpended; a 
thouſand inducements, not to be found in a ſolitary ſtate,” would 
naturally prompt them tò render themſelves agreeable to each 
other, and hence their manners would begin more early to aſſume 
a ſofter poliſh, and more elegant refinement, than thoſe” of the 
_ other nations who wennn! _ Fe 
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\1\FrOM this early ſociety; whats the men firſt W acquainted 


with the intrinſic merit of the ſex, and where they on their part 


had an opportunity of exerting every power, and diſplaying 
every charm that could pleaſe; they ſoon came to be treated in 
a manner widely different from the women of any of the neigh- 

bouring nations. We have already related from Herodotus, 
hat they were employed in agriculture, and in merchandiſe; but 


there is great reaſon; to believe, that if any of them were em- 


ployed in agriculture, it was only thoſe. of the meaneſt condition, 


and that 1 in n they were een from performing any: of 
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about at pleaſure, and/while their woods and their rivers afforded ws 
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© U, AP, the A orisde taſks, commonly alligen6d them by barbarians; a 
2 thing which to us appears to be demonſtrated from the whole 
of the conduct of their men towards them, and which receives 
an additional proof from the ſtory of Pſammenitus, one of their 
kings; who, being made priſoner at the reduction of Memphis, 
was with the chief of his nobility placed on an eminence near 
he city, while his own daughter, and the reſt of the captive 
wotnen were ordered to bear watet in pitchers from the river; 
which ſo mortified the king, that be is ſaid to have felt more on 
that occaſion than for the loſs of his liberty and kingdom; but, 
dad this been a common cuſtom in Egypt, as we have already 
| ſeen it among all the neighbouring nations, it could not have 
been choſen as the moſt eligible mode of adding to the ſorrows of 
the diſtreſſed monarch. What we every day ſee or perfortn loſes 
all power of affecting us, however degrading in its nature; while 
ſomething which we have not been uſed to, though teſs degrading, 
awakes our keeneſt gt and e our ne with — 
ſharpeſt affliction, | 


ue neden Nos. 

Egyptian — We ſhall afterwards have occaſion to mention, that in a very. 
confned, early period the practice of confining women was introduced into 
the Eaſt; this practice, however, inſtituted by the rage of jea- 

louſy, and maintained by unlawful power, was never adopted by 

the Egyptians; as appears from the ſtory of Pharaoh's daughter, 
who was going with her train of maids to bathe in the river, 
when ſhe found Moſes hid among the reeds ; aud alfo from that 
of the wife of Potiphar, who, if confined in the manner of 
the Eaft, could not have found the opportunities ſhe did 
to ſolieit Joſeph to her adulterous embrace. To theſe teſtimo- 
nies of the ſacred ſcripture we way add the authority of Hero- 


0 dotus, | 
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Gtus“ and tome of the other wtitets on ancient Egypt, w who, CAL: | 
beſides mentioning ſeveral anccdates which could not have hap- e 
pened to women in harams and ſersglios, generally agree that 
they were equal, if not ſuperiar, in authority to the men; and if 

they were, it would be inconſiſtent to think that they allowed 

themſelves to be ſhut up and deprived of ſociety, by beings who 
ann pere ee: ſuperiority'c aver them. : 


| We men 10 Rerpt were not allowed to dates 3 in CS. x Laws and 
a ſtate which always preſuppoſes women to, be flaves. The 1 
chaſtity of virgins was protected by a law of the ſevereſt nature: 
be who committed a rape on a free woman, had- his privities 
eut of, that it might be out of his power ever to perpetrate the 
kke crime, and that others might be terrified. by ſo dreadful a: 
puniſhment. Concubinage, as well as polygamy, ſeems either | 
not to liave been lawful, or at leaſt not faſhionable; it was a 
liberty, however. in which their kings were ſometimes indulged;. 
for we find: when Seſoſtris ſet out on his expedition to conquer 
the world, he left the government of the kingdom to hid brother, 
with. full power over every thing, except the royal diadem, the 
queen, and: royal concubines. | The queens of Egypt are ſaid to- 
have been much more honoured; as well as more readily obeyed: 
than the kings; and it is alſo related; that the huſbands were in 
their marriage-contrafts obliged to promiſe | obedienee to their 
wives ; a thing whieh in our modern times we are often obliged 


to ever Legg our © wives entered i into ee 


Ber an exhibit the e power-and eee 0 the 
Egyptian women in a Rronger light than a law, by which it was 
Nr 0 and not ſons ſhould provide for their 


0 wenn erde 


parents whon they became aged or indigent. Aad e ball only 
add further, that the honour: and reſpect paid to them, above 
thoſe of other nations likewiſe appears from the behaviour of 
Solomon to Pharach's daughter. Bolomon had many other 
wives beſides this princeſs, and was married to ſeveral of them 


before her, which according to the Jewiſh/ law ought to have 


- entitled them to à kind of preference; but ſuch was not the caſe, 


the others, nor of the worſhip of any of their gods having been 
introduced into Jeruſalem; while for Pharaoh's daughter a mag- 


contrary to the Jewiſh law, to worſhip the gods of her own 
„Gonteyz circumſtances which we cannot believe would have hap- 


prompted them to have it. ſtipulated with Solomon in the mar- 
rage agreement. But loaded with all the honours and prefer 
ments we have mentioned, inveſted often with the ſoyereign 
power, as well as the management of their own families; the fait 
ſex were ſometimes reached by ſuperſtition,” that frenzy of the 


of Je is in was at certain times lacrificed to Annubis. 
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K . orleans of ſucceeding. to the. wens ile, 3 in 
„„ default. of male iſſue, the Egyptian daughters had a right of ſuc- 
e ceſſion to che paternal inheritance of their fathers; a right hardly 
to be met with in any of the neighbouring. countries, where wo- 

men were too much deſpiſed to be admitted to inherit what they 

- could not defend. With this rule the inheritance of the ſovereign 


e 12 Acfending een in [general Nahe dhe defence of 
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for we hear of no particular palace having been built for any of 
alert palace was erected, and ſhe permitted, though expreſely 


pened, had not the regard of the Egyptians for their women | 


1 5 human mind, {which neither regards the laws of nature nor | 


- © . _ authority. was not thought: ſo inconſiſtent, as every ſuhject. ĩs con £ 
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Babylonians, we. alſo find women creeping into ſuch eonſequence 
as to ſhare with their huſbands;' and ſometimes to aſſume to 


themſelves the whole. of the royal authority; though we have 


$ | oF 


nn the arm of the pro- CHAP. 
erg In an ẽarly period of che hiſtory of the Aſfyrians and — 


reaſon to believe, chat; at the ame time, they « could not t inherit the Y 


eſtates of their anceſtors. {ir 206258 
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WIL Ninus, king of Aſſyria, was 1 Badia,” it is Adyrian wo- 


ſaid that the attempt would have failed, had it not been for 
the aſſiſtance of Semiramis, then wife of one of his principal 


officers,. who planned a method of attacking the city, with ſuch 
ſuperiar {kill, that he ſoon became maſter of it. Ninus being 
attracted by the beauty and art of this virago, ſoon became 
paſſionately: fond of her; in the mean time, her huſband foreſee- 
ing that this paſſion would end in his deſtruction, to avoid falling 
a victim to licentious deſpotiſm, privately put an end to his life. 


men, 


treated. 


The main obſtacle being thus removed, Ninus took the adultereſs 


to wife, an action of which, according to ſome authors, he had 


intereſt the principal men of the ſtate, next prevailed on her ſilly 


huſband to inveſt her for the ſpace of five days with the ſove- 


reign power; a decree was accordingly iſſued, chat all the pro- 
vinces ſhould impliculy obey her during that time; which having 


obtained, ſhe began the exerciſe of her ſovereignty, by putting 


to death the too indulgent huſband who had conferred it on her, 


and ſo ſecuring - to herſelf the kingdom. Other authors have 
denied that Ninus committed this raſh, or Semiramis this exe. 1 


crable deed, but all agree that the ſucceeded: her huſband. at hig 
death, in whatever manner it bappened. Seeing herſelf at 'the 


vicar, 1. Ny * 5 head 
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E * F. head of a mighty pier, and; much with. the love of magnificence F 


lege of mounting a throne, . unleſs. aided by the power of ſuperſli- 


2 and of fame, ſhe propoſed to render her name immortal, by per- 


forming ſomething that ſhould far ſurpaſs: alt that had been done 
by her predeceſſors: the ſcheme! ſhe fell upon, Was to build, in 
the ſpace of one year, the mighty city of Babylon; which being 
finiſhed, within the, propoſed time, greatly exceeded in magni- 
ficence any thing the world had ever ſeen: two millions of men are 
ſaid to have been conſtantly employed on it, during the time it 
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e n wie e to the woes empire; 
An en than atieedls foine eee 
was one of the prerogatives of the women of that country; for 


cherever the ſex. are ſtrictly confined: by their fathers and huf- 


bands, we can hardly ſuppoſe their political exiſtence to have been 
ſuch. as could form a party ſufficient to bring about a total revo- 
beings too weak and infignificant; . ever to be allowed tire privi- 


tion, or the notion of a right derived from their gods. But though 
the: Aſſyrian women ſeem, in general, io have enjoyed ſome liber- 
ty, yet their monarchs, according to the cuſtom of their neigh» = 
bours, had ſeraglios, where: ſuah ladies as belonged to them were 


. = 
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Nur ſeraglios were a part of the magnificence of the: Aſſyrian <A 
- monarchs, appears from, ſeveral anecdotes in their hiſtory; and 
particularly from the ſtory of Sardanapalus,. who, inſtead of em- 
| nn * govengmants dedicated himſelf 


. „ entirely 


-O'F- WOMEN. 
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n wines, affecting not only the Rue. 


alſo to handle the diſtaff, and amuſe himfelf by working in the 
other trifles with which they were employed. As we have already 


ſeen that, in the earlier ages, women of the greateſt rank a, 
quality were not aſhamed to perform thoſe offices, which, in out 


times, would be conſidered as beneath the dignity of their wait- 
ing-maids, we are not to be ſurpriſed, that the women of the 
2ugu monarch of Afyria mould employ themſelves in ſpinniag, ; 
but that the eſfemiuate wonarch himſelf, who hat bufineſs and 
pleaſure," zm f6-nidny Mhapes, ar his command, ſhould take up thi 
diſtal för his amuſement, nor Gy excites our aftcnifhmetir, bt 


our contempt; arid ſtrongly marks the linlenels of that mind, 


which, ſurrounded with ſuch x variety, could ſelect a diverſtoti fb 
inſignificant,” as well as unbecoming. We may, perhaps,” account 


for this, by obſerving, that women of talents,” ſuperibr to the reſt 


of their ſex, generally afſocime- with men, and üeſpiſe the com- 


pany of women as trifling and inſignificant; and that men of in- 
ferior talents, finding themſelves generally deſpiſed by the men; 


on that account aſſociate with women. 


This obſer vation, beſides 


pointing out the reaſon why dardanapalus confined himfelf; almoft 
_ altogether; to the ſeraglio, likewiſe diſcovers the reaſon why Semi- 


ramis-arrived-at the royal diadem of Afyria; an elevation which, 


though it did honour to the ſex in general, yet did not prove that 


they bad, in general, attained to chat importance to which they 
are entitled, by the place which they hold in the ſcale of rational 
beings; for, throughout the whole continent of Aſta, women 
have been, from time immemorial, aud ſtill are, conſidered either 
a> public or private property. and ſold to ſuch hufbands> as 


en give the higheſt Free for them : in n, the former of 


Q 2 theſe 


ſoftneſs and effeminacy of their voice and mannerd, but learning — 
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| theſe wens the euſtoiy; women being there” we property of the 
ſtate, and by the magiſtrates diſpoſed of in marriage 46" the 'beſt 
bidder, by way of public auction. We are of opinion, that this 
cuſtom, or law, took place after the reign of Semiramis; ſo that 


chough, in her time, the ſex might be on a more reſpectable foot- 


ing, it ſeems that the privileges they then enjoyed, were after= 
due ane eee them dy the men. % 
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im an iequby, Wieda the works, white as yet women had at- 


We to little dignity and conſequence, we find an univerſaÞ 


notion of female, as well as of male deities, had obtained among 
mankind; this notion did not ariſe ſolely from the polytheiſm of 
the times, but alſo from an opinion that the gods propagated their 
ſpecies, which mortals. could not conceive them capable of doing 
in any other way than that of mortal men. All antiquity demon- 


ſtrates it to have been a general opinion, that the gods often coha- 
bited with, and had children by the daughters of men; Which 


children were reckoned partakers of a divine nature in their life-- 
time; and after their death were worſhipped as real deities. But 


Semiramis is the "firſt woman; wo believe, who had influence 
enough, without pretending to- any divine original; to procure 


the honour of deification after her death; to have temples erected, 
and the worſhip. of a goddeſs addreſſed to her by a numervus- 


erod of adorers. By. what means ſhe procured this diſtinction, 


in a period, and a country where women were not confidered as: 
of much importance, we are not told: while” alive, an abſolute 


monarch may eaſily command the obedience of ſubjects in civil 
matters; hut in thoſe of religion, even the ſevereſt deſpot is often . 
NEO of e oy: as cok m is, Pont: the more 
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extraordinary, that Semiramis had influence enough to introduce, 9 AN. 
after her death, what few- monarchs. have. attempted. with. ſuoceſs 1 
When living, We are awares that when the cuſtom of paying, 
divine honours to illuſtrious · perſons after death became univerſal, 
it was no very difficult matter to be ranked among the gods, but. 
to introduce the cuſtom of conferring that dignity on a ſex, Which 
were then ſo little eee. muſt have been owing, to e 
talents and abilities. 


Anne the Bobyloalans, who were at firſt a pans Fs the Aſy- Of the Baby- 
rian empire, and afterwards became their on maſters, women — 6258 
were, probably, of much greater importance than i in Aſſyria. 
The whole hiſtory of mankind, as well as what we ſee among 
the uncultivated nations of out own times, aſſures us, that where 
women have attained to little or no importance in ſociety, and are- 
only conſidered as the ſervile inſtruments of ſupplying our wants, 
and gratifying our paſſions, there is but little care taken, either 
to adorn their minds, or their bodies. Among the Babylonians, 
though we are not informed what care was taken of the female 
mind, from a variety of ſcattered hints, which, particular] 7. 
abound in the prophets of che Old Teſtament, we may infer, that: 
the greateſt attention was beſtowed in decorating and adorning 
their bodies, with every coſtly ornament which fondneſs could i in; 
vent, and affluence. ſupply, : ineonteſtible proofs that they. were 
objects of no ſmall importance, and the peculiar care- of the men- 
But further, the Babylonians were a wiſe and cultivated | peo- 
ple; and we may with truth aſſert that. proper. culture of the bu 
man mind has. never yet exiſted, without ee. itſelf. to the - 
intereſts. and conveniences. of the fair. ſex. 
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THE HISTORY 
Tar dome of dhe queens of Babylon were more regarded, | 


— ant of greater eopſequence chan is common to the herd of wo- 


the ſtory of Nitoeris, confort of Nabonadius, known in ſeripture 


men confined in the ſeraglios of eaſtern monarehs, appears from 


by the name of Bi Merodach : white Nabonadius, neglecting the 
affairs of his kingdom, devoted: himſelf entirely to ſeenes of he 
moſt voluptuous debauchery, Nitocris took upon” her the care of 


' the ſtate, and managed it fo as to give univerſal ſatisfa@ion; a' 
circumſtance, which was not likely to have happened, had not 
women poſſeſſed a tolerabfe ſhare of public efteem and confidence; : 


which, when we conſider the itiffuente of female foeiety among 


che Babylonians; ; and that their women were admitted to convi- 
vlal meetings, where they lived in a free and unreſtrained” man- 
ner, with more frequent opportunities than their neighbours of 


exerting the various arts of pleaſing; and, confequenily, of gain 


"ing that aſcendamey which wilf ever fall to the mare of beauty and 


of ſenſe, il appear not to have been ſb difficult for them to 


attain, as for the women of the ſurrounding nations. But not- 
; withſtanding of this generaF importance, fach of the Babyloniſh 


women as wete poor, ke the poor of every country, were-def- 
tined* to attend oh, and miniſter to che pleafures of the rich; 
who, at their meals, w wei ere ſerved' by 4 great number of eunuchs, 
and finging and dancing girls, careful ſelected from the faireft 
and handſomeſt of the countty. When the Babytonians beeame 
poor, by the ruin of thelr metropolis, fathers proſtituted their 
daughters for gain, and hufbands, who had- formerly been hin- 


deted from ufing their wives il, by a particular law, therr broke 


through every teſtralnt; and, it is fald, even coarpeilet ch chem to 
of a to ſtrangers mein 0. bay 19 


* 
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+ were anciently held in great eſteem ſor their fill in divination t men treated 
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 - CoMCERNING the. condition. of che Scythian women we know © HA r. 
little. zi only that they, as: well as thoſe of the Gauls and Germans; Ie 


we know not whether it was om account. of this efteemy of be» genau. 
cauſe they were thought weak and inoffenſive, that ln fome caſes 1 
the Scythian women were treated with more lenity than the men. 
By one of their laws, when a father was put to death, all his-ſors 
ſuffered the ſame fate along with him, while the daughters 
eſcaped with impunity. Theſe people, the moſt plain and ſimple 
of all antiquity, being reproached with cowardice, for retreating = 
from their deſert frontiers, before an artay much ſuperior to their 
own: lu thoſe deſolate waſtes, ſaid they, we have nothing 
worth fighting for; but when you arrive at the tombs of our 
, anceſtors; and the babitations of our women, n he 
ther we can defend e | 


> ER ROM . accounts bandes Fe to us of thre aachen chey heir prick. 
appear to have been long a flouriſhing and proſperous people, =. as rea 


who had acquired. great. riches by their ſaperior ſkill iv commerce 
and navigation; we may, therefore reaſonably ſuppoſe, that, in a 
country, whoſe inhabitants were ſo; far advanced in. the arts of 
eivil life, the women. had attained: to that importance we generally 


5 find them poſſeſſed of. in ſuch countries; eſpecially when we con- 


ſider the attention that was paid to ornamenting them, by all the 
finery that an extenſive trade could purchaſe from every part of 
che globe. But though the Phœnicians ſpared no coſt in adorn- 
ing their women with all the elegance of the times, they appear 
to have ſtamped upon them one mark of inferiority and ſubordina- 
tion; they did not allow them to wear the Tyrian purple, fo. | 
| man in thoſe 4er not only on account of its. high price, but 
ie 1 allo» 
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Fi. the Balearic Iſles, of whoſe hiſtory wwe have 


L a nobleman married a foreigner or peaſant, the children, in that 


tive than love or eſteem; it is at this day practiſed in ſome parts of 


| Of the Phore 
nicians. 


eee into Carthage; a as 5 the Aer were originally 
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alſo as a badge of diſligction ſolely ptwprised m und (o 
ſuch of them only as were of the firſt rank and dighity, though 
not then, as it Was afterwaldiʒ altogether el to royalty. In 
now but a few ſcat- 
' tered hints in ſome of the Greek writers, ſo far were they from 
fixing any mark of inferiority on che fair ſex; that hel any of 
their women were taken captive, they gave three or four men in 
exchange for her; a conduct fo fingular; that ſome particular rea- 
ſon for it muſt ha ve exiſted, of which we are not informed; per- 
haps it was only done at the firſt planting of ſome colony, while 
the women, as in the origin of Rome, were few and valuable; 
Among the Lycians, a people of the Leſſer Aſia, a cuſtom alſo ob- 
tained; which; at firſt view, ſeems to exalt the women to a con- | 
ſequence much ſuperior to that of the men. In their ſex alone 
was the fountain of honour and nobility, inſomueh that if a wo- 
man of quality married. a plebeian, their iſſue were noble; but if 


- caſe, were only plebeians. But this cuſtom, when more nearly 
examined, will be found to have originated from a different mo- 


America; and the reaſon there given for it is, becauſe they are 
ſure who is the mother of a child; and that the noble or royal 
blood of a family may, on her ſide, be eaſily preſerved; whereas 
they have no certainty who is the father ; ; and by the incontinence 
of a wife, the noble or royal hood WT on ite we fide, be 
en enen, og £3 5 3 %; + Bea 4 „ \ £241 

ix ws Phcenicians treated their women with propriety, v we 0 may | 
reaſonably expect to find nearly the ſame cuſtoms concerning them 
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* qxveolony.From Tyre, the capital of. Phœnicia - A chere was ks G 
thing: nocommpnyin. the: oyugin uf this eplony;-and dat , or 
founded by a woman, whoſe name has been icamortalifed. by *. 

e eee even to he generality of female read- 


deu, e hops it wil eren keene rn i 
| Ve te give a rt account of it. Fe * we} "Ty ein 8 . | 


| Waits Tyre flouriſhed i in all the pomp of magnificence, a8 the 
by "capital of the Phernician ſpire, an and the 128 renowned « commer- 
_ "cial city” in the world, Pygmalion, | ing, had a fiſter, called 
"Viiza, bu t t known to us. by "the n name i, Dido; which Aller he 
id Fi Sichzus; 0 one of Arg relations. Stehen was pol- | 
Lede of great riches, which Pygmalign avari icwully/© covetitg, put 
bim to death, that they x might fall i into bis hands. Dido, deteſt 
| "inp this execrable Ueed' of her brother, and defir ys to . 
uin of that "wealth, which had been the caule | of 3 It, cynningl ly 
dauſed Him, till the had got all e readineſs; and then pri- 
2 _vately eloped with the moſt valuable effects of =, murdered buſ- - 
band.” After a long fe ſeries, of difatrous events, the at laſt Janded ; 
| on the coaſt of the Meditefyean, at 4 little diſtance” from the 
40 Jeb wile" the piratical city *of Tunis now lands: "there, havin, 


purchaſed ſome land of the natives, ſhe. ſettled a colony o ſuch as. 
A pero e, and, wenge ie a , 


| mats Va, $31 Ae ; «if — 7111 2. Tt — 41; ” ip. Ftts „ Nemg 
. | mp er this ſett ement, the i in ts of the country, in- 
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ited, by a = —— 5 of gain, e to 13 Atrangers with the 


_neceſſaries_ of life, 2 nd ſuch other commodities as were moſt | 3 
4 3} 0 . themſelves always ys treated, 0 at laſt | i 
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or. Abena commtrymen; 125 aaa; Wich ebüfidkrahle 
CE preſents; exhortitig them to build a city on the place Where they 

bal fire landed; this pröpoſfal being aFrecablets the ſecret Withes 
ef Dido, and Hier infunt colony, the tity was begun, and called 
-Baritiis, or Carthage" which, in the Pliceniclan' Taiguage,” ig = 


nifies the New City. i 10 2040226 1100 69912: Sung, ”_ 
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weer Vogt hor ed fal ba query of Crag 
1 0 only to be conſidered : as a poetical fiftion ; for 1 * appears that 
the lived at leaſt two hundred years before ' the 1 time of his hero 
ness, and at laſt finiſhed her days, not as he \repreſencs,, a 


# # * 4 


. victim i love de, „ but to that kind of. conjugal fidelity. then. in 

falkion, which” conſidered | it as criminal to marry a ſecond 
huſband; for, being courted by Jarbas, king of Getulia, ; 
threatened with war in conſequence of a refuſal; and having 
bound herſelf by an oath to \ Sichzys, neyer to conſent to a ſecond 
marriage, and unwilling to bring A powerful invaſion on her in- 
fant colony; v to extricate herſelf from the difficulty, { the aſcended 
and leapt into a funeral pile Which the | had cauſed. her ſubjects 
; 10 erect, NOW, of the IE: to Which the. intended. * 
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sone e wht ner 'exifferice* was owing to a 
| — woman, and to one who in her life had conducted them with 
"ag „ i much prudence, and at her death made fo diſintereſted ; a facri- | 


tice to procure their fafety ; it is natural to 0 ci that the fex. 


my _ 


rr? in the aal. we enn Accordingly, we have 
fp "ſeveral reaſons to believe, that the women of Carthage were not, | 
5 nat eee er Kral dradgery 
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which ch, naturally. belonged. to the men.; nor to ſubmit themſelves Ar. 
to any kind of ſlaviſn ſubjection under that ſex. That the Car- ——— 


thaginians on the contrary had ſentiments of a more elevated 
nature concerning their women, appears f 
of them by Diodorus, the Sicilian, | When the city of Tyre was. 
beſieged by Ale; 
the utmoſt ext: 
ipploriog | their 


mh” ſent an embaſſy to the Carthaginians. 


dance; the Carthaginians, being, at che ſame, 


| condition to make head againſt Agathocles, the Athenian general, 
were not able to grant chat aſſiſtance they ſo earneſtly wiſhed to 


all the wiyes and children of their, friende the Tyrians ; 


that they, at leaſt, might eſcape the outrages which their — 
re ee eee eee, N 


* 
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5 I wot charaQeriſtic of "the men in in every . nation 


tb dest the weaker ſex with lenity and indulgence ; to this they, 


are prompted, not only by the ſofter ſenſations inftilled | by nati 
but, a alſo by that additional humanity, and thoſe finer feelings, 
F are commonly the reſult of knowledge ; ; and which raiſe 


which 


the mind above what i is mean, and inſpire it only with what i is 


generdus and noble. Hence, whenever we find a people treating 
their women with propriety, we may, without any further know- 


ledge of their hiſtory, conclude that their minds are, not wocult- | 
vated. When ve find them, cultivated, we may conclude, that 
| they treat. their. women with propriety. . We ſhall. only add, 


therefore, concerning che Carthaginians, chat the charafter they 
e ee dan un un 29. ropes. to 


929. lot 17 j doubt 


a ſtory related 
r, the Great, the Tyrians being reduced to 


time engaged in a wier with, me Athenians, and ſcarcely in a 


ve; and to ſoften the refuſal, they agreed to recsive into Car- 
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Perſian wo- bv of the Glee and. feveral « ek the the Roni 15 hiſtorians in ö 
men, how . 17125 £7 nne — N A1 2 

treated. mentioning the ancient Perf jans, have, dwelt with peculiar feverity. 


on the manner in Which they treated their women; jealous, 
_ to diſtraction, "though i not un r the influence of 4 vertical. 
un, tiey confined the WROTE with the ftrictelt attention, abd 
meals not bear tat the eye of a' Afanifer hdd: Behold ie 
beauty whom they adored. Their monärchs placed almoſt the 
whole of their grandeur, and of their enjoyment, in the number 
and beauty of the wien of theit rag lide ; trek tiley e 
ſelected from among the faireſt; Either caken captive in wats 
| produced! by their ow dotidinions; and purified them Wer cel | 
| uſe by a long and tedious” prepattition on, tending to neigkten the 


beauties of nature, and to give an agrerable reliſh to heir per- 
ſons; 4 Prepatadon Tuxurioufly volupt U0US,. bez vond © an 178 ching 


that” modern refinement has ever dussehed. STE cab] 
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obſervation we made in the beginning of this . every 


circumſtance in the Perſian hiſtory dende o perſuade us, 2 9.1 

the motive W Wa them. to 1 A ar wo _— 

L 3 ſo much care and folicitade, was 0 or nly IE; 558 ove and 
. affection ; in "the enjoyment of Weit bildes, and an 'embraces; 
the happineſs of. the” men confilted, and their Approbation was 
an in cetitive to deeds of glory and of Kerbiſth | for thele 1 reaſons, 
they. are faid”to\ Have beet” "te" BER who teac the cütem 
of eartying their” wives" ati d'coticubinies | to the feld, Thar the 
. ſight, ſald they, of all that is dear to us, may animate” us to 
« fight more ahbe in their gefente To "offer" the teaft 
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_ Kam Weed 0s IIe women, was te incur or. 


certain death from her huſband” or guardian; nay, even their 
kings, though ihe moſt abſolute in The univerſe; oo ht alter 
the manners or cuſtoms of the country vhich concerned them, 
as appears from CGabas! a.licentious monarch, Who, not -ſatisfiet . 
with the numerous beauties of bis ſeraglio, thought he could 
introduce, the community of women, which would afford him 
an ample opportunity of ſatiatiig his unbounded luſt; and there · 
fare iſſued a deerce, commanding the promĩſcudus uſe of all the 
women of his dominions, whether married of; unmarried; upon 
which his ſubjects roſe in a rebellion that ended in expelling him 
from the throne. Upon the whole, we may infer that the Per- 


ſtans loved theit women with the utmoſt! violence of znmallt 
appetite; but had not learned to treat them with that ſoſtneſs 


and good nature, NY Ay een. e ew 


bas ge | TASONE 121130 Tam 278 21 4 12123 8 nde 3: 


of! the ſex; it would ſeem that! there were at the Perſian court 
women who were introduced on certain occaſions, and with 
whom; every freedom might be uſed, as we learn from the ſtory 
of Megabyſus, one 6f: the governors, of Darius; who having ſeat 


- ſome Perſian noblemen to Amintas, king of Macedon, to require 


him to do homage to his maſter, Amintas having complied 
with the requeſt,” gave them 'aſpiendid entertainment. Towards 
the concluſiom of it it they deſired chat, accordiug to the cuſtom of 


their, country, the women might be brought in, to which; thovgh 
contrary! to the cuſtom of the Greeks, the king conſented; 


een tb ee of bi private jealouſy and n 


10 
8 


The Perſians heated with wine, and thinking they might behave 5 


to the Grecian princeſſes cas to the women of Perſia, began to 
take ſome indecent freedoms; the ſon of Amintas, affronted at 
£ lor . 1 7 | the 
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S thexreatment of his Gſters, told the Perſians, that if they, would 
2 allow the women, in compliance with the cuſtom of Greece, to xetire 
and habit themſelves in a looſe manner, they would then return; 

and every one might chuſe his partner for the night. The Per- 

ſians gladly conſented to this propoſal, the women retired, the 
prince dreſſed ſome of the moſt comely of his young warriors in 
looſe female habits, with poinards under their cloaths, and broughe 
them into the room inſtead of the women, as ſoon; as the Per- 
fans had each fixed upon his partner, on à ſignal from the 
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| of Of the - 1 Baron we ks leave of theſe dark _ unenlightened periods, 

| | we have been running over, where the hiſtoric page hardly af= 

fords even the glimmering of a taper to direct us on our way, we 

muſt obſerve, that there are many other ancient people and na- 
tions whom we might have mentioned, but have paſſed over them 
in ſilence, becauſe we are hardly acquainted with any thing but 
their names; or, at moſt, with a few of their warlike exploits and 
remarkable revolutions. We cannot help, however, making a few 

| obſervations on the e the moſt 0 P 502 n. 
ue 51 4810913554: * i 82 > Ped. | | 7h bee | te * | 
BAN Threat | [. 9 e * ia 

Bo The Ori ee the imperfeRt ac accounts we Beg off them, 

placed the whole of their happineſs in indolence, eating, ſinery, 

and women. Their bodies were ſo much relaxed with floth, and 

their minds with voluptuouſneſs, that the greateſt affront that 

could be offered to any one, was to call. him a Sybarite, an ap- 

pellation, which comprehended in it almoſt every human crime, 

0 abs human folly. In ** cooled with fountains, their 


ny youth 
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youth "my a great part of their time in ſvenes of debenthory;” e n 2 P. 
amid women, either elegantly adorned by art, or ſometimes re- A 


duced to a ſtate of natyrg. Women jof the firſt quality, though 
not diſpoſed of by auction, were treated in a manner ſome what 


ſimilar ; they were given as a reward to-him-who, in contending 
for them, ſhewed the greateſt ſplendour and magnificence. When 
any great entertainment was del ned, the women, who were 
make a part of the company, were "invited a year before, th 
they hight have time to appear in all the luſtre of beauty and of 
| dreſs; a circumſtance which plainly proves that they did n not, as 
ſome other nations, value the ſex only ad objeAts of ſenſual blen 
ſure, but as objects which added elega nce to their ſcenes bf mi 

nificetice” and grafideur; - And, ne 85 betauſe ti they excelled 1 


men in ſoftneſs and effeminacy, dene upon Which they ſet che 


greateſt value, and cultivated ' with” the utmoſt” alnduity. —Theſe' 


people, after having been RE n many 7 Pt © 
univerſe, Vers af faſt thaw filly dl from heir county, an N 


entirely diſperfet by the Crotonians, ERIN NID. 
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CHA r. . P| N the. laſt 1 we finiſhed the few oats n we 


could make on thoſe ages which lie hid in the darkneſs 
Ofbe Gre ' the moſt remote antiquity, we now come to theſe of the 


| Greeks; a people whoſe fame has been ſo much trumpeted, that 


we are apt to annex the idea of every virtue to their name, to con- | 


ſider , them as highly poliſhed and civilized, and conſequently to 
expect what, amongſt them, the fair ſex were treated with that in- 
dulgence, and raiſed to that dignity, which they commonly en- 
joy in nations the fartheſt advanced in the arts of culture and re- 
figement : But here we ſhall be much miſtaken z for though the. 
Greeks were a people ſeverely virtuous in whatever regarded their 
| country, hy ere far from being tender and humane, and hardly 
knee any r thoſe: ſoft blandiſhments which ſmooth the aſperity 
of rugged male nature; ; and which, while they render us more 
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Ir! 18 obſerved by an able bester for the POT that one of | 


the greateſt proofs of their intrinſic worth and excellence is, that 
the greateſt eſteem and reſpe& has always been paid them by the 
wileſt and beſt of nations. Granting this to be a fact, it follows, 
that the Greeks forfeited one great claim to that wiſdom which 


Has always been attributed to them ; for we have good reaſon to. | 


believe that they regarded their women a as inſtruments of 


agreeable to the women, are only to be acquired in their com- 


7 ! | | _ railing | 
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e conſidering them in the fame NY. 
cool, diſpaſſionate, and we may add, unſocial light, as they con- — 
ſidered their fields which producetd the cara whereby the members 

of that ate were fed, But leſt we ſhould be ſuſpected of partia- 
_ anne 85 en _ as who nal 
wanced. \ : a 1 2 10 | | Pho 
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Tun animal appetite leu the, other, fox. is implanted j — 
| oure.by aatures. and-ariſes at ſight i but in order to eſteem, to re- mens 

gard women, we muſt. do more than ſee, we muſt, by ſocial in- 
| tercourle and a mutual reciprocation of good offices, become ac- 
dusinted wich their worth and excellence: this, 10 the Grecks, 
_ . wasn pleaſure totally unknown 3 cuſtom had infroducetl, and law 
had eſtabliſhed,” the made of. dbliging women to live retired in 
public, or have any open intercourſe with the men; ſo that, if | 
they had any amiable qualities, they were buried in perpetual 

obſcurity: even their huſbands being in ſome of eee 
limited 28 to the times and duration of the viſita | 
Ap SO ty e t ee ß 
mne n n & Jene eee 1:8 
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0 HA r. down were doſely confined; the former in ſo ſtrict a manner 


dat they could not paſs without leave from one part of the houſe - 


to another, leſt they ſhould be ſeen; which, as we learn from the 
ſtory of Antigone, would have been à reflection on their honour, 
as well as on the care and integrity of their guardians, New 
married women were almoſt as ſtrictly confined as virgins ; for we 
find Hermione ſeverely reproved by her old duenna, for appear- 
ing out of doors ; 0 freedom, which, the tells her, was not uſually 
taken by women in her fituation, and which would endanger her 
reputation, ſhould ſhe happen to be ſeenʒ and we are further iti- 
formed by Menander, that the door was the utmoſt limit allowed 
to the freedom of a married womat: it appears, however, from 
ure, other authors, that after they had brought forth a child. 

this feverity was a little relaxed; but it was then owing only to 
A bag indulgence of their huſbands, who, perhaps, thought them 


no either more prudent;. or leſs the objects of temptation; and 


| might fill, if they pleaſed, retain them in the ſame rigorous con- 
fmement, as we learn from Ariſtophanes; Who introduces an 
Athenian lady, loudly complaining, becauſe women were con- 
fined to their chambers, under lock and key, and guarded, ſays 
ſhe, by maſtiffs, ne or "wy en that can cha any 
' admirers... N Meet e ire 
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Cauſe of their Thoben me Grecian \ women lived thus Eparatt "Mey ike 


confinement. 


men, yet they were not, like thoſe of Afi ia, confined to ſeraglios, 
and obliged | to ſhare among a great number the ſcanty favours of 
one man. Nor does their confinement appear in ſome caſes to 
| have been fo much the effect of Jealouſy, as of indifference ; the. 


8 men did not think them proper companions; and that ende 


which is the common-veſult-of n gd gave them too good 
4 05 2G 1 V8 | | | Gy | 1 12 2 
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mals think fo. +Nothiog- A Greece was held in eſtimation; 
but valour and eloquence; nature had diſqualified the fair ſex for 
th ; they were therefore conſidered as mean and contemptible 
beings, much beneath the notice of heroes and of orators, who- 
ſeldom favoured them with their company, unleſs ptompted by 


11 
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nature, or by the deſire of propagating future orators and heroes 


like themſelves. Thus deſerted by a ſex, which ought to be the 
| ſource of knowledge, the underſtandings of the women were but 
ſhallow, and their company unintereſting; a caſe which invariably: 
happens in every country * the two ſexes have little commu- 
Taye. + Ne J n! Freren. * r 
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Bor conſinement was not t dhe ae evil A bich the de 


out the conſent of a tutor, or guardian; and ſo little power, even 
over themſelves, did the legiſlature devolve upon women, though 
ripened by age and experience, that when the father died, the 
fon became the guardian of his own mother. Wben a woman 
was cited/ into court, ſhe” was incapable of anſwering without her 
guardian z and therefore the words of the proclamation were, We 
eite A. B. and her guardian. In making a will, it was not only 
neceſſary that the guardian ſhould give bis conſent, but that he 
ſhould be a party. Theſe facts ſhew, that the Greek women were 
under the moſt complete tutelage, whereby they were deprived 
of almoſt all political exiſtence; and teach us to conſider a guar- 


omen ſuffered; by other-cuſtoms: and laws they were ftill more hardſhips 
oppreſſed : it was not in their, power. to.do any judicial, act with- 


Other reftric- 
tions and 


dian and his pupil as the ſubſtance and the ſhadow, the latter of 


Which could not exiſt without' the former, But this is not all; 
ve have already mentioned ſome of the {laviſh employments to 
which. they were put, and ſhall now add, that, in the heroic ages, 
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— were inconſiſtent with the delicacy and modeſty of the ſex: they 


— 
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6 AP the women did all . as: 


conducted the men to bed, dreſſed and undreſſed them, attended 


them While in the bathe, dried and perfumed them when they | 
came out of them; nor were theſe, and ſuch other offices, on- 
ty allotted to ſervants or ſlaves, no rank was exempted. from 


them. The princeſs Nauffica, daughter of Aleinous, carried 


| her own linen to the river in a cHariot, and having” waſhed and 
laid it on the bank, ſat down by it, and dined on the proviſton ſhe 


had brought along with her. When fuch was the employment of 
their own women of rank, we cannot expect that their captives 


ſhould ſhare a happier fate; accordingly, we find Hector lament- 
. Ing, that, ſhould 'Froy be taken, his wife would be condemned to 
de moſt ſlaviſh drudgery 3 en enn _ Ce | 
| eee * 3s 1; O63 
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the Lacedemonians. ſeem to have been deſtitute of all nah. 


ings; for, deſpiſing that principle of mutual fidelity, which in 


ſome degree appears to have been cheriſhed: by every people only 
a fingle degree removed from, the rudeſt barbacity, they, without 
any reluctancy, borrowed and lent wiyes with each others a kind 
of barter totally inconſiſtent with that ſympathetic union of ſouls, 


which always does, or ought 40 take place, between, huſband and 
wife: but the matter did not end here; for; by the laws e Solon. - 
a luſty well-made young fellem might, when he pleaſed; demand 


permiſſion to cobabit with the wife of any of his fellow-citizens, who 
was leſs handſome and robuſt than: himfelf, under pretence-of raif- 


ing up children to the ſtate, who ſhould, like the father, be ſtrong 2 
ang rigorous; amd „ +. 
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not at liberty to reject: what ain further Giews how little deli one. 


eacy exiſted in their conneQions with their wives, is their con- — . 


duct in a war with the Myſſinians; when, having bound them 
felves by a ſolemn oath, not to return to their own city till they 


had revenged the injury they had received, and the war having 


deen unexpectedly protracted for the ſpace of ten years, they be- 


gan to be afraid that a longer abſence would tend greatly to depo« 
pulate their ſtate; to prevent which, they ſent back a certain 


number of thoſe who had joined the- army, after the above- men- 
tioned oath had been taken, with full power to cohabit with all 
the wives, whoſe huſbands were abſent. Nothing can more plain- 
ly diſcover the deſpicable condition of the Grecian women: the 
Rate, as a body politic, regarded them ouly as inſtruments of 
general propagation; and their huſbands indelicately acquieſced in 
the idea, which they never could have done, had they been actu- 


ated by any thing but animal appetite, and had We g og 
been fixed more on the ſex thaw the nmr 


-Wiiumaven way we turn OY the Grecian hiſtory, we fad 


the moſt convincing proofs of the low condition of their women. 


Homer / conſiders Helen, the wife of Menelaus, as of little other 
value than a part of the goods which were ftolen along with her; 
and the reſtitution of theſe, and of her, are commonly mentioned 


in the ſame ſentence, in fuch a manner, as to ſhew, that ſuch re- 


ſtitution would have been conſidered: as a full reparation of the 
injury fuſtained; ſo that Menelaus did not place the crime of 


Patris ig having debauched his wife, but in having ſtolen from him 


to the amount of fo much value. And the ſame author, in cele- 


Wonka Penelope, the wife of Ulyſſes, for refuſing in his abſence. 


ſo many ſuitors, does not appear to place the merit of her con- 
KS 5" | duct 
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0 1 A 'P. duc in a ſoperior eu to chaſtity; or in love to her huſband; | 
— — but in preſerving to his family the dowry ſhe had brought along 
with her, which, on a ſecond marriage, muſt have been reſtored 
to her father Icarius: and though Telemachus is always repre» 
| | fented as a moſt dutiful ſon; we find him reproving his mother in 
| © manner, which ſhews that the ſex in general were not treated 
_ ſoftoels and PIR ten n heren 15 
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ay * * 2 . hours, apart, with female toll, | 
And various labours of the loom, beguille. 
| 5 There rule, from palace cares remote and free, 8 

; That care to man belongs, and moſt to me. 
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Vecen this celebration of fake of their oublic OY women were 

prohibited by the ſevereſt penalty; to the feſtival at Eleuſis, they 

were not to go in chariots: in ſome laws, they were claſſed with 
ſlaves; women and ſlaves were forbid to praQtiſe phyſic. It was - 

a cuſtom in Greece to expoſe ſuch children as they thought them- 

| ſelves not able to maintain, or likely to derive any advantage from: 

daaughters, according to Poſſidippus, being more coſtly in their 

f education, and leſs likely to be beneficial d h were more 

| e treated in this manner org ſons, . it ale d 
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wt man, though, poor, w will not expoſe his "ras 1 
But if he's rich, will ſcarce preſerve his daughter. RY, 


A cuſtom which we ſhall have occafion to take notice of, in the 

courſe of this work, as prevailing in ſeveral nations, ſunk in igno- 
rance and barbarity. Of all the Greeks, the Thebans were the 
N a who bad a poſitive ond ATURE. this s horrid ! cuſtom, 
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Ms; LzT us now turt-our ches ub hn eher fide af the picky; and en „ 
take a view of the privileges beſtowed by law or cuſtom. on the === 
Greek women: though we nowhere find that they were ever the Greek 
admitted to public authority, nor even to ſhare; as in ſome coun- 
| tries, the rank and power of their huſbands; yet, in the earlier 
ges, they had a vote in the public aſſemblies, which was afte- 

Wards taken from them. They ſucceeded equally with brothers 
to the inheritance of their fathers; and to the whole of that in- 
heritance, if they had no brothers. But to this laſt privilege was - 
always annexed a clog,” which muſt have been extremely diſagre- 
able to every woman of ſentiment and feeling; an heireſs was 
obliged, by the laws of Greece, to marry her neareſt relation, 
[that the-eſtate might not go out of the family; and this relation, 
in caſe of her refuſal, had a right to ſue for the delivery of her 
person as we do for goods and chattels: but, on the other fide, 
as it ſometimes happened that this claimant was old or impotent, 
it was provided by law, that if he did not, in a convenient time, 
impregnate his _—_ the RY apply * to. IP) one ſhe Wem 


IO "ps apo 


x me voted his withy was „ obliged aider? to return * 
{ any; or pay her ſo much per month by way of maintenance. 
He who raviſhed a free woman, was conſtrained in ſome ſtates 
to marry her, in others to pay a hundred, and in others again, 
'a thouſand” drachmas. But what reflects more honour on the 
_ Greeks than any thing-we find in their behaviour toward women, 
is the care they took of female orphans. *© He who is the next 
in blood (ſays their law) to an orphan virgin, who hath no for- 
tune, ſhall marry her himſelf, or ſettle a fortune upon her, ac- 
1 110 to his quality; if there de many relations, all equally 
Vi = . 19 7 Lale. | 
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— contribute ſomething towards her fortune. After all, when 
oh we impartially conſider the good and ill treatment of the Grecian = 


women, we find that the balance was much againſt them, and 
may therefore conclude, that though the Greeks were emi- 
neut in arts, though they were illuſtrious in arms, in politeneſs, 
and elegance of manners, the higheſt pitch to which they ever 
arrived, oy Owe eee (7-0! 


— preiods 6f rhe Rodurn republic nb 


diſtinguiſhable from each other; heroes, demigods, and goddeſſes, 
ROE ee den and refiding in very grove. Such 
infallibte proofs of ignorance and barbarity, and conflantly vaniſh 
in proportion to the increaſe of reaſoning and Lfvetudge: 1 


8 to this 3 the earlieſt a, of the 


Romans exhibit a rude and uncultivated people, but little ac- 


quainted with decency, ant entire ſtrangers to that delicacy which 
takes place between the two ſexes in nations tolerably advanced 
in civilization and ſotiety. Ther fark appearance, as an indepen- 
dent ſtate, was as an'handful of rabbers, or banditti; and one of 
the firſt of their memorable actions, was the capture of ſome 


young women, io enable them to raiſe up members to the Kate 
they had erected: to thele women, however, they beha ved in a 


manner that we have ſeldom an opportunity of obſerving among 


2 people fo little eultivated. They treated them with ſo much 


— 4 


fancy of almoſt all the ancient nations, we find every thing in- 
volved in fable and abſurdity ; "immortality and mortality hardly - 
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ſhall give them ſhort ſketch Kauni vious (ive i 


ar 


Wars N the founder of Rome, had formed his infant. — of the 


republic, finding. that he had. no women, and chat none of the gias. 
neighbouring nations 1 would Eire their daughters | in, marriage to 


bl 


men whom they confidered As, : a ſet of lawleſs banditti ; 3 he was 


obliged by gem to | procure for bis citizens, What he could 


not obtain for them by i reaty. Accordingly; having proclaimed 


a ſolemn feaſt, . and an exhi hibiti i on. of Lan in honour of Equeſ- 
trian Neptune, and by that means gath hered a great number of 


| people together ; 3.00.2 Ggnal g given, the Romans, with drawn 

ſwords 1 in their hands, ruſhed among the ſtrangers, and forcibly 

carried away a great number of their daughters to Rome. The | 
next day Romulys as. Janes them As vayes to thoſe of 


ſo rude , a beginning, and among a people fo ſevere and inflexible. 

as the Romans, it is not unnatural for the reader to 1 to find, 
that women were treated in the ſame indignant, if not in a worſe 

manner, than they, were among the nations we have alread men- 
tioned. In this, however, he will be miſtaken; it was the Ro- 
mans Whg firſt gave 10 the ſex. public liberty, who fiſt. properly 
cultivated their minds, and, thought it 2s, neceſſary as to adorn 
their bodies: among chem were. they firſt fitted for ſociety, and 
for becoming rational companions; and among chem, was it firſt 


demonſtrated to the world, that they were capable of great actions, 


and deſerved. a better fate than to be ſhut up in bana and kept 
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our female readers may not be acquainted with ee we 


abine Vir- 
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Cc A A P, N as the pageants of grandeur, or Ara of — ant. 
— cit love; truths which the ſequel of the hiſtory of the Sabine wo- 
men wall _ confirm, Ge 221034 00k hig l. 


* HE Rr et expture of Wel young women by the Romans, 
was highly reſented by all .the neighbouring nations, and eſpeci- | 
ally by the Sabines, to whom the greateſt part of them belonged; . 
0 | they ſent to demand reſtitution of their daughters, promiſi ing, at 

the ſame time, an alliance, and liberty of intermarrying with the 
Romans, mould che demand be complied with. But Romulus not 

s thinking it expedient to part with the only poſſible means he had 

T2500 of raiſing future citizens, inſtead of granting what they aſked, 
demanded of the Sabines, that they ſhould confirm the marriages 

of their daughters with the Romans. Theſe conferences, at laſt, 

| Produced a treaty of peace; .and that, like many-others of the ſame 

nature, ended in a more inveterate Gar. The Romans having in 

this gained ſome advantages, the Sabines retired; and having 

18 breathed a while, ſent a ſecond embaſſy to demand their daughters, 
were again refuſed,” and again commented hoſtilities. Being this | 

time more ſucceſsful, they beſieged Romulus in his citadel of 

: Rome, and threatened immediate deſtruction to him and all- his 
people, unleſs theif daughters were reſtored. In this alarming 

ſituation, Herſſlia, wife of Romulus, demanded an audience of 

the ſenate, and laid before them a defign, which the women had 

 formed'a among theinſelyes, without the knowledge of their huf- | 
bands, which was to act the part of mediators between the con 
Tek tending parties.” The propoſal being approved, a decree was im- 
. 3 Ms mediately paſſed, permitting the women to go on the propoſed: 
5 i, negociation; and only requiring, that each of them ſhould re 
one of her children as a chat ſhe would return; the reſt, 


—= — 


Bo chief officers, ordered the Women to, declare. for what purpoſe 
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they-w were e all allowed to carry Huh them, 46 objects which might ce P, 


tions. Thus authorized, the women laid aſide their ornaments, = 
put on mourning, and carrying their children in their arms, ad- 
vanced to the camp of the. Sabines, and threw themſelves. at the 
feet of their fathers, The Sabine king, having aſſembled: his 


they were come; which Herſilia did in ſo pathetic a manner, that 


the, brought on a conference between the, chiefs of the two nations, 
and this conference, by her mediation, and that of the e Wor 
men, ſoon ended in an ee alliance. 


A< 
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more effectually move the compaſſion of their fathers and rela- — 


As a reward for e important ſervice of the Sabine Prjvileges of 5 
| women. fn. marie and . honourable marks of diſtinction women. 


were granted them by the ſenate; all immodeſt and licentious 
diſcourſes were fgrbid in their preſence, and no indeoent objects 
were to be brought before them ; eyerꝝ one was ordered to give 
way to them in the ſtreet. In capital caſes, they were exempted 
from the juriſdiction of the ordinary judges. And laſtly, their 
children were allowed to wear a golden ball hanging at their 
breaſt, and to be clothed. with a particular robe, called Pretexta. 
But all theſe honours and privileges not being thought ſufficient, 
ſome time after a feſtival was inſtituted, and called Matronalia, 
in honour of the Sabine matrons. During this feſtival, the Ro- 
man matrons ſerved their faves, at table, and received preſents 
- from their huſbands; ſacrifices were then alſo. offered to 9905 
Lucina, to induce her 0 aſſiſt them in ehid-daaringe- 
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| "Enos a ſervice, ſo, fignal, conferred by women on an infant Laws and 


re and from the peculiar notice taken of that ſervice, we 
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CEELY . ache Hens Wh eo elſtibith- 
w—— people; and that their women weretreaved” with aff that ſoftnefs 

and indulgence due to the tenderriely of their ſex. Such a conclu- 
fon, however, would be ertöhenus; for the Romans were at 

Uns period ſtrangers to every ſoftneſs and refinement of manuets, 
and the honours beſtowed ou the Sabine Women were only 
faden äatd indigeftcd effuſtons of Statitüde, which did not 
operate unffotmly on he Whole of their Cuduct towards 4 
ſex that nature and nn e | you es ee dear 
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petual gdardianſhipy and at no age, nor in any condition, were 
_ ,,- ., ever truſted wich the management of their own fortunes; 
were in caſe of wills, and perhaps in other Giſeb; Bor Ann 
as evidence; every fhther kad à power of life Bid death over his 
daughters; bur this power "Was het reſtrifte to females only, 
"extended to ſons is well as daughters. | *Suinptudty laws, gene- 
rally more grievous to Women than to men, 46 they reſtrain their 
moſt darling paſſions; were long in forte at Nome: the Oppian law 
prehibitel them from having more that half au ounce of gold 
employed in ornamenting their perſons, from wearing cloaths of 
divers chlcurs, and from riding in chariots either in the city or 
2 thouſand paces around it. They were ſtrickly forbid the uſe 
men enn, or even to have in their poſſeſſion the key of any place 
- =  _ where it wWs kept, for either of which faults they were Table to 
be divorced by their huſbands; and fo careful were the Romans 
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in reſtraining their women from wine, that they are ſuppoſed 


to have firſt introduced the cuſtorn of 
den _ acquaintance, nn. into the 
. 
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their female rela- 
of a friend or 
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they had'tafted any of that Rur. This ſtriftneſs, however, began — 
in time to be relaxed, till at laſt luxury and debauchery becoming 

too ſtrong for every law, the women indulged themſebves in 

equal liberties with the men. But ſuch was not the caſe in the 

earlier ages of Rome, Romulus even permitted huſbands to kill 

their wives if they. found them drinking wine; and if we may 


believe Valerius Maximus, Egnatius Metellus, baving detected 
his vie e wine out of a caſk, b made ale of this 


relates, that a l lady having picked the lock of a cheſt, in 
order to come at the key of a place where eee La 
We Us pre een a dlm W * 


ren 
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Wee were liable Fa be divorced. by their huſbands. almoſt a at. 
pleaſure, provided the portion Was returned which they had 
l along with them. They were alſo liable to be divorced 
for barrenneſs,. which, if it could be conſtrued into a fault, was. 
at leaſt the fault of nature, and might ſometimes be. that. of the. 
huſband. Such were the diſadvantages attending the Roman 
women, but they were not all that they laboured under; a few. 
ſumptuary lawa, a ſubordination to the men, and a total want 
of authority, do not ſo remarkably, affe& the ſex, as to be coldly 
and indelicately treated by their huſpands and lovers. Such a 
treatment is touching them in che tendereſt part; but ſuch, ho. 
ever; we have reaſon to believe, they often met with from the 
Romans, who had not yet learned, as in modern times, to blend the 
ſeverities of the patriot, and roughneſs of the warrior, with that ſoft 
and indulgitng behaviour, bo conſpicuous in our modern patriots. 
and heroes. nnn not only themſelves behaved 
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An P. to their wives, this even; ſometimes permitted their ſervants: ant 
daes to do the ſame; the principal Eunuch of Juſtinian the 
© Second, threatened to chaſtiſe che Empreſa, his maſter's wife, in 
wee ted eta are chaſtiſed- af heck ade 4 not 
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Bor. to dwell no fans on u the g. grieyances of 601 Rochade wo- 
wen. We, have. already mentioned, ſome of their. bonqurs and 
privileges; and the following, which we hall add, will ſhew, 
that, upon the whole, their condition was much preferable to that 
of the women of any other people we have hitherto mentioned. 


en IN endeavoutibg to point out bes of cotenicolne: bn 
; been honey conferred on the Roman ladies, in periods poſterior” to theſe we 
mes. have already run over, we ſhall not introduce the ſtory of 
* * *Lacretia, whoſe tragical crit Was productive of fo much blood 
and devaſtation } nor of Vitgites, whoſe end, if poſſible, ſilt 
more tragical, "almoſt overturned the empire of Rome. "Theſe 
effects were, perhaps, more the reſult of an honeſt indignation , 
| againſt raviſhers 'and murderers, than proofs of general regard 5 
| paid to the ſex. "Beauty in every country has had a power of 5 
commanding love, and private friendſhips between individuals of 
the different fexes have every where been productive of regard; 
but when public honours and privileges are granted to the ſex by 
a legiflative body, not under the influence of beauty nor the 
c6ntroul of paſſion, as was the caſe with the ſenate of Rome, 
they are the ſtrongeſt proofs Pen ond can poſſibly be adduced of 


female merit. mn 133,02 a6 ror Stig rent tre grit gerrLacmed i 
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_ public eee — r we have. 
| already mentioned; but the Romans did not confine honorary 
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V 
the ſex whenever merited. They hung up the diſtaff of Tuna- — 


quil, the conſort of Tarquin, in the temple of Hercules; not only = 
as a public reward for the proper uſe ſhe had made of it, but alſo 
to encourage others to follow ſo laudable an example. When 
Ooriolanus, in reyenge for ſome affront offered him at Rome, 
was ready at the head of à victorious army of the Volſci to lay 
that city in aſhes ; when the tears and prayers: of his friends, f 

8 the nobility, and tven of the venerable ſenate, were inſuffibiemt 5 
to divert the ſtorm 3 Veturis his mother, by the perſuaſion of the 
Roman matrons, having preuaiſed on him to lay aſide his refefits 


ments the ſenate deſired that che / women engaged in this affair 
ſbould:afk any: favour: hey thought proper 5/ When; unziabitions 


of rewards, tbey only begged that they: might be allowed to 


build, at their own expenoe, a temple to the fortune of women; 
The ſenate ſurpriſed at ſo much diſintereſtedneſs ordered the 


temple to be ãmmediately built on the very ſpot where Coriolanus 
had been prevailed upon to ſacrifice his reſentment to the love 


of his country:; Which bęing completed, Veturia was conſecrated 


ptieſteſo, A Dictator of Rome having vowed to dedicate 4 


golden vaſe of a certain weight to Apollo, and the ſenate not 


being able to procute a ſufficient quantity of gold to make it, the 


ladies voluntarily parted with many of their trinkets for that 
purpoſe. The ſenates ſttuck with the unſolicited generoſity, do- 
ereed that funeral orations ſhould thenceforth be made for the 
women as well as for the men, and that they A be nord 
nai in chariots at the . od n 4657 eee i ih . 
Tus ſacred: steh of anita ug at this aun of ne bea. 
has, in moſt countries, keen WRAY reſerved for the men; but 
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ener. de ds net the <aſe at Rome, they bad prieſteſſcs as well as 
. — - prieſts, who oſficiated in ſeveral af their temples. Beſides theſe, 
ſtmey had a peculiar order of priefteſics,-called! Veſtals, who refided 
in the temple of Veſta, and whoſe office was to keep the palla- 
dium, which was conſidered as the ſecurity of the empire, and 
to preſerve the ſacred fire of the goddeſs inperpetual vigour.” The 
prerogatives of this order demoniſtrate not only the confidence. 
which the Romans had i in their women, but alſo the regard they 
paid to their religion. When the principal magiſtrates, even 
though conſuls, met a veſtal, they gave way to her; any inſolt 
| offered to a'veſtal-was puniſhed with death; if any of the order 
happened to meet a criminal carrying to execution, he was im- 
mediately releaſed, provided the veſtal affirmed: the meeting was 
accidental. They were the only women whoſe evidence was 
received in courts: of juſtice; they were the umpires” of the 
J differences which happened between perſons of the firſt rank; 
| they! were allowed the liberty of deidg interred in the city; 4 
liberty ſeldom granted even to their greateſt heroes; and in their 
hands, as in an inviolable afylum; were depoſited the wills and teſta-· 
ments, of ſuch as were afraid that frauds ant forgeries might be 
committed by their relations. When the deification of emporors 

and of heroes became Faſhionable at Rome, the women ſoon alſo 
5 inſinuated themſelves into chis ſpocies of honour; their” ſtatues | 
were ſet up in the temples, and public-ſacrifices were offered to; 
and incenſe burnt before them. The higheſt honour that could 

de conferred on a Roman hero, who had been {lain'in/the defence 

* his ende was to be . an hondur 
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lach, in-lengaly of Ne, came allo to be ſhared by-tlutriqus CHAP, 
woman Among the Romane, women generally ate and drank ns 


wich theo ment and in later. times were ev admitted to Abeir 
convivial: meetings ;- libertigs,, which in o full an extent W. haye 
not hitherto ſound them enjoying they alſo ſhared the-honpurs and 
even, fitles of their huſbands, and at ons period honours of a nature 
not uſually beſtowed on the ſex. tes for mem only. 


OY 10 22 put 1 N 8 2 2 nn I's 2 18 1 
Bur amid all theſe honours, a 


of approbation, we have reaſon to believe that the Romans facri- 
ficed more to merit than to love; and that while their women 
| ſhared with them almoſt every honour and every privilege, they 


were in general treated at home rather with the cool eſteem of 
friendſhip, than with the warm indulgence. of tenderneſs and 


d 61 


affection. If the whole tenor of their conduct gives us reaſon to 


think that ſuch was their behaviour to their own women , we 
have but too many undoubted proofs to aſſure us, that their cap- 


tives of the fair ſex were often treated even with the moſt horrid _ 
barbarity; their political virtue was ſo rigid and ſevere, that it 


never ſuffered humanity in the leaſt to interfere where the in- 
tereſt of their country was concerned. Hence, in order to aggran- 
dize the Roman name, and ſtrike terror into conquered nations, they 
often dragged beauty and grandeur at the wheels of their triumphal 
chariots, and expoſed queens and princeſles, without regard of 


rank or of ſex, to degradations, and to tortures that even a 
lavage would bluſh for. 798 contented with raviſhing, they alſo 


of Heliogabalus gave his mother a * and vote in the ſenate of Rome, and Ge time after 


inſtituted a female ſenate, and placed her at the head of it. The buſineſs of this ſenate was to 
regulate" the important affairs of dreſs and faſhion ; but this inſtitution did not long ſurvive its 


deſpicable founder: ſoon after his death it was diſſolved; nor did any n emperor 


ever afterward attempt to re-eſtabliſh i it. 
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bx CHAP. ſcoured the daughters of the Britiſh" queen Boadices, After 
— mer had overcome the army of the Ambrones, their women 
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H E 8 1 Germans, and other e nations, CHAP. 
VII, 
upon whom Tacitus and his contemporary writers ſo he — 
rally beſtow the epithet of Barbarians, were, in ſeveral reſpects, 
leſs fo than the Romans, who, at that time, thought themſelves 
the only poliſhed people u pon the globe; the greater part of theſe 
nations treated their women, if not with a” politeneſs, at leaſt . 


with a regard ſuperior to that of thoſe very Romans who Save 
| them o horrid an appellation. 7 


"In Germany, when the. vue Ggnity deſcended to a 8 
man, they allowed her to enjoy it, and women often govern- 
ed with a ſteadineſs and ſagacity which did honour to the ſex, 
and excited the admiration of the neighbouring nations; the 
greateſt heroes neither diſdained to fight under their ban- 
ners, nor be regulated by their councils, as they imagined _ 
them to be endowed with a kind of oracular wiſdom, and a 
prudence more than human. In their treaties with one another, 
female hoſtages were given by the ancient Germans; and by 

_ - theſe they reckoned themſelves more firmly engaged than by an 

equal, or even a ſuperior number of the other ſex. In their 

warlike excurſions, they carried their women along with them, 
and ſometimes even to the field of battle, where their cries and 

ſhouts ſerved to intimidate their enemies, and to animate their 


friends with martial ardour; and even ſometimes to inflame and 1 . 
11 „ i ſupport 
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ſupport them, when ready to yield to ſuperior numbers, or more 


—— ſteady diſcipline. The approbation of the fair they eſteemed as 


give her a fortune equal 40 hie own condition if he could 80 


the moſt honourable reward af their bravery, and for them, as 
being what they valued moſt, they fought with the moſt deter- 
mined reſolution. When they had turned their backs on the 
enemy, their wives often painted fo pathetically the horrors of 

captivity, that they were prevailed upon, with double fury, to returg 
to the charge, rather than ſubmit a to ſuch indignity. 1A 
civil war. having once ariſen among the Gauls, to decide the 
quarrel, two armies were drawn out into the field, extended front 
to front, and juſt ready to commence a dreadful carpage, when 


he women with diſhevelled hair ruſhing in between them, put 


a ſtop to the work of deſtruction, and had the addreſs to reconcile 
them to each other. From that time forward, the Gautts, admitted 
the women to their councils, when peace or war was to be de- 


bated ; and be dhut time wifo; -fach ziffenennse 23 arafe.briween 
chem and their allies were terminated by female negagiation:; and, 


agrecably to this cuſtom, we find it Ripulated in their: twaty, with 
Hannibal, that ſhould the Gauls have any complaint aghint the | 
Carthaginians, che matter fand be ſetilad by the Carthagigian 
general; but ſhould the Carthaginianz have any complains 
againft the Uauls, it ſhould be referred to the fagubth women, 
The Goths obliged bim who debauched a virgin to merry her, 
if ſhe was equal to him in rank; if not, he was ganſtraiged to 


give her ſuch a fortune, he was condemned to death; becauſe 3 
woman thus giſhonoured, had no chance af obtaining 2 huſband 
WT CEO bad gene g e f ep be en | 


nds nog raped 


To} 


To theſe. proofs of the regards. and even of the venetation, 
which the ancient inhabitants of the North paid to their women, 
we ſhall add, that they eonfidered them as having ſomething 
ſacred in their charaQer, as endowed with a foreſight of future 


<« Cimbri,” ſays Strabo, „when they took the field, were ac- 


in long white linen robes.” *< A crowd of beautiful virgins,” 


fill their cups as faſt as they empty them.“ It is worth remark- 
ing in this place, that many of the ancient eaſlern religions, and 
Mahometiſm, which was copied from them, taught, that a 
great part of the joys of Paradiſe conliſted in beautiful women. 
But then they were to enjoy them as ſuch ; whereas the North- 


them: a cireumſtance, which plainly ſhewe, chat the predominant 
FEES the 1 was love; that of the Woot, drinking. 


and to every ſpecies of oppreſſion which the cruel and avaricigus 
ſcourged their queen, and raviſhed her daughters, their reſegt- 
and had their diſcipline been equal to their valour, they would at 


3 them from the Britiſh iſles. 


TRHo On 


\ 


events, as interpreters of the Divine will in this world, and as 
2 part of the reward of the bleſſed in the next. The 


© companied by venerable hogry-beaded propheteſſes, clothed 


fays the Edda “, “ wait on the heroes in the hall of Odin, and 


Romans had laid upan chem; but when theſe lawleſs deftropers 


that time have put an end to the Roman ipſplts, and Fed, 
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erns were ſatisfied with having their eups quickly replenithed by 


Tux ancient Britons appear vot to Your hn behind any of Ancient Bri- 
the ather northern nations in the veneration aud regard paid. to 
their wamen; they had tamely ſubmitted to every reiterated evil, 


tiſh women 
how treated. 


ment was kindled, they aroſe to revenge the cauſe of the ſex; 
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Tnovon | it appears from what has been related, that the an- 
cient inhabitants of the North valued and eſteemed their women, 


ther northern yet their conduct towards them was far from being all of a piece; 


while they. revered them as beings inſpired with a ray of the Divi- 


nity, according to the cuſtom of Aſia, from whence they origi- 
nally came, they at the ſame time treated them as ſervants, or 


rather as ſlaves. The wives and children were not allowed to eat 


with the huſbands, but waited upon them at their meals, and af- 
terward ate up what they had left. Among the ancient Danes, and 


ſeveral of their northern neighbours, convivial feaſting was more 


frequent than perhaps among any other people; almoſt every oc- 
currence and buſineſs was productive of a feaſt, where eating and 
drinking was carried to the moſt abominable exceſs. But to ſuch 
feaſts, 'we have reaſon to believe, the women were only admitted 
as ſervants; and that they ſtood behind their huſbands and friends, 
pplying them with meat and drink, and took, care of them at 


laſt when their drunkenneſs had rendered them incapable of .do= 


ing any thing for themſelves. The German women, like thoſe 
of the Greeks and Romans, were under perpetual guardianſhip ; ; ; 


| but it was generally to the care of ſome perſon of prudence and ex- 


perience they were committed, and not to their own ſons, as in 
Greece. When any perſon was murdered, the laws of their ſtates 


took no notice of it; the ideas of civil ſociety were not then ſo 


much perfected, as to conſider every individual as, in ſome degree, 
the property of the community the relations of the party mur- 
dered were only ſuppoſed to have ſuſtained a loſs, and, therefore, 
to the relations. only 1 it belonged to revenge the death, or to agree 
with the murderer for a ſum of money by way of compenſation, 


Neither of theſe privileges were, however, veſted in the women; 


they were not allowed to take vengeance, becauſe, n cruelty 


and ? 


Or WOM RN. 
40d V166dthed did not ſuit with che ſoftneſs, of their naue! © f. 7 


they were not to take the compenfation, nnen = 
| fidered as nnen extort it. W 45 


In general, the women of the North . not 6 Land been 


indulged with much property. The Viſigoths were bound by a 


law not to give more to a wife than the tenth part of their ſub- 
ſtance. The German women anciently ſucceeded not to any inherit- 


ance, though afterwards they were permitted to ſucceed after the 
males of the ſame degree of kindred. But the moſt ſubordinate of 


all female conditions ſeems among them to have been that of a 


wife to her huſband. The huſband of an adultereſs was allowed 
to aſſemble her relations, in their preſence to cut off her hair, 
trip ber naked, turn her out of his . houſe, and whip her from 
one end of the village to the other. A woman thus publicly ex- 


poſed could never wipe away the ſtain of ſo foul. an infamy; 


- the moſt circumſpect behaviour could never call back her loſt cha- 

racter, nor could any motive ever prevail on another to marry 

her, though youth, beauty, mem and every p ge com · 
bined to r him. | | | 


WWI 1 already e that a hin among the Goths 


obliged a man to marry or give a portion to the woman he had de- 
bauched, Among the Angles, and many other of the northern 


nations, wounds and i injuries were fixed by law at a certain price; 
and a wound given to a virgin was eſtimated at double the value 
which was ſet upon it when given to a man of the ſame rank. 
If this law originated from a ſenſe of the weakneſs and inability 


of the ſex to defend themſelves, it demonſtrated a legiſlature not. 


inattentive to their intereſt :_ if from humanity, or from love, it 
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C al 17 mewod in the men a degtee of civilization, which the hifovies of 
3 . ug08 in enn nne Neu 


Tur mythology of all ps lng is Full of Cnc. as _— as 
of male deities, The Hebrews, and many, of their neighbour- 


ing nations, worſhipped the Queen of Heaven; the Phœnicians 
adored Aſtarte ; the Scythians, Apia; and the Scandinavianss 


Frigga, the eonſont of Odiu. Wherever female deities have ob- 
tained a place in the religion of a people, it is a ſign that wo- 
men are of ſome conſequenite ; for we find in thoſe moderu nations 
where: women are held in the moſt. deſpicable light, that oven their 
deities are all of the maſculae: getider- As there were in the 
Nosth female deities, fo they had prieſteiles who: miniſtered. in, 

their groves, and at their alkats. The Egyptians, Phomnigiansy, 
Carthaginiuns, and magy other of the ancients, offered to their 


gods human viaims; fontnithes of che mate, and ſotuctimes of 


the female gender: che Northerns followed their enanmple, only 
wich this difference, tliat we have reafon to believe: they never 


ſacrificed amy females. Whether they were ned thought victims 


of ſufficient importance to be offered to their gods; whether they 
ſpared them from lenity and indulgence ; or from . the. conſider- 
ation of the lofs that population wowld fuſtain by thetr death, is 
uncertain. But when we take a view of the whole of their con - 
duct towards the ſex, we are much ante to 1 it 10 iu 
dulgence _ A * 


As de iöbaki mate r the North were not + didinguithed i by. 8 

quickneſs of ſenfibility, us they devoted moſt of their time to 4 

paffion for arms, and to mne pleaſures of the table, we may con- - 

clude that love held no 8 them; and yet they 
8 5 WS eſteemed 
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a won, forming, in this ati CHAP. 
_ aficikang contraſt to the Aſiatics and other ſouthern. people, who — 


have ever been. diſtinguiſhed by the warmeſt love, entirely diveſt - 
ed of the ſmalleſt degree of regard or eſteem. An Afiatic, while 
he approaches his miſtceſs/as if ſhe were a. divinity, treats her as 
a criminal, and conſidering her as entirely made for his pleaſures ; 
he ig at che ſame time her tyrant and her. ave: While the 
Northerus did not ſeem to have looked on the ſex as deſtined for. 

their pleaſures, ſo much as for their convenience and aſſiſt- 
ance: they did not view them as the ſlaves of their power, and 
the panders of their luſt, but as their friends and companions; 
not did they approach them with che fawning ſubmiſſion, of infe- 
riors, and at the ſame time treat ae with the inc diſre- 


# to 


* e n ee condi dad le Treatment of 
downwards from the periods already teviewed,” our chief buſineſs 3 | 


will be among thedeſcendants of thoſe northerh nations, of whoin 
we have been now ſpeaking ; who at length diſſatisfied with the 
cold and barren regions they inhabited, where, on a ſcanty and 
hard-earned pittance, they dragged out a miſerable exiſtence ; and 
| convinced, as every uncultivated people were, that the ſword gave 
| right to whateter they could conquer by it; ſet out in ſwarms 
towards the ſouth, and in proceſs of time over · ran all Europe, 
propagated their race, «od diffuſed weit manner and cuſtoms 25 
e e e e, eke ane 
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W bare Ae Kati; eee We uh children | 
with them into the feld; which being a ſcene not only adapted to 


the: growth: of aol and debauchery, but where ue may 
1 Mute L. 16 eg * 115 Nolte . MK. 0 * ma 1199! more 


Lern 


ier. note eaſily elöde the vigilance's?" Jules; "many of the Mere 
— laws became neceffary for their pr 


ang „ we With al that majeſtic. beauty, for which; they mere ſa fa- 
- ©» moys, ju Ag apps of [their pardg; 36. .ang 
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FeveraP of this 
nature were enacted by the Pranks. | Wen in the field, their 
operations were from time to time ſettled in à coe, of which 
their wives made a part; -and when itt danger of being defeated, 
they were more afraid of their reproaches than of the fwords of 
their enemies. The then, conſtantly employed im war or invdifoks 
og bad neither fime dor inelination to acquire aleful knowlddge, 
The women, more at leifure, from the little hey became acquainted 
with, were by the men confidered'as oracles : they were ſuppoſed 


d be able to interpret dreams, aud Had actually leard bt" tie Vr. 
ries" bf 4 fes Himples," Tsd. both Vikgids zug mätfenb were 
emplbyed in dteffitig the wounds öf ie ert an 1d bufbapds, 


£3.40 


With all theſe acquiſitions, at that time fo extraordinary as well as 


; Mandery, that the: 
- daughters 0 of tbe, North wers the Frſt who. ipſgirgd the men with, 
ſentimental feeling; and with idges little fhort of adpratiog·? But 


ſuch. is the nature of an, eſpecislix when. he ig but a few dag —= 


removed. from barharity, Abet while: he deren u m for her 
bevy, he ſcruples, not to attack and. ruin her victue. Such; was 
not. the complexion. of dhe timgs.g:haxe already delineated. but 
it became the camplex ion of theſe we are pax copfiderinsi.: he: 
univerſal {pifit of piracy and emjgeamnihad cxept into the: Narthit 
one half of its inhabitants were conſtapthy wandering) in-quet oft 
new adyentures, and of new ſettlements. Wanderers, who have 
neither property nor poſſtſſions to terus ns chofages fbr their god 
behaviours; ate. generally. licentions:in their manners hence it he. 
came neceſſarylifor ibola ho-»duad labquired! icttiendents; ; nob 
 ealy;o ſecure their W Kut allo their wives andchildren, 
from 
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from theſe) lawleſs. wanderers, ia! ele, and ia aeg fortifis 


enn d es banging end beimanbns bot wil cn ame 
ni as bn of gr lnnuban nd apoley lot mat dl bus ruoand 


„In his madast Momme became bit ſubject to 4 ſpeties of con · 
ſinement in the Northi not becauſe they were; as is alleged in the 


Sourd, wicked ahd-libidinous, bur! becauſe! they: were beautiful, 


weak. aud defendeleſß. This configement,' however, not- beitig 
_ thi effect of jealouſy, ag in Adin, bud of -yrudencs;/ und deſire f 
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ſecuring thrir women from che infults of licentious banditti z When 


a woman found a lover, or a huſband, to protect her from the 


wiel 66 Engage fagh a champion; und every tan of ſpirit, fond 
of the hotiour hrifff ret it, as naturally infiſted himiſelf in the 
ſervice. And anthis manatr aroſe the inſtitution uf chivalry; an 
inſtitution, hich, though it owed-its birth to chande and the ne- 
oeſſity of the times, maile ſo rapid à ipropreſs, chat in a little while 


a gallant warrior” was her declared champion, and would revenge 


rudeneſs and barbarity of the timos, ho could then venture abroad 
with impunity in bis. company.” Hende every woman tiaturally | 


it was ſufficient for fair lady to have it publichy known, that fach 


every:wrong done to her; whethet in his preſence or abſence : this 


enlarged ſtill the circle of her liberty, ___ more Wr er 15 hand 


ob inſuit ant: Mulenne . I a AD 


Aas 2b . 29398 v1 0: 210 t gig born 8 od. 15 He 
- Be $1035: the.antle ayvung l the approbation and 
fv vqur of her whom e thus defended, there mas another; and, if 
poſſible, 2 ſtill more ptevailing motive, tlie love of glory in 


cheſe dimes, che moſt anxioufly>ooversd, and moſt intimately on- 


nectel with ſuch generous and difintereſted actions as defending 


Cauſes which 


prompted the 
men ſo ſtrong- 


ly to protect 
the women. 


the; weak [and>##{cuing” ntieilopprefied.-: All theſe cconliderations | 
| gromPted-the youthful neee, hiehg 


Mai 
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CHAP. while it flattered his love, at the ſame dme, by its acquiſition orf 
— fame, no leſs fed and nouriſhed his vanity: and as the man acquired 
| honour, and the name of valour, by undertaking to defend an in- 
rern woman; ſo the woman acquired an additional 
luſtre, and the name of beauty, by being thus diſtinguiſhed by a 
gallant champion. Thus the honour and intereſt of the two ſexes 
became mutually blended together, and they reflected additional 
luſtre: and reputation upon each other; a truth to which all the 

45 enen nne eee 
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| End ME ebb 6h dat in the ſame periods i in which 
women were gradually riſing into eonſequence in one part of Eu- 
rope, they ſhould be loſing it altogether in another. While the 
ſpirit of chivalry made them objects almoſt A adoration in the 
North, Mahomet had eſtabliſhed a religion in Aſia, which di- 
veſted them almoſt of every privilege, and of all political conſe- 
agauence: this religion, brought over into Europe, and eſtabliſhed 
in the Weſt by the conquering arms of bis ſucceſſors, not only 
ſunk the power of beauty almoſt to nothing, but condemned * 
whole of * ſex to e eee Wee rene 


3? 29) 4 


"Tatts . Biking: ect} hs Ara PAL, 
gulated by no fixed principle: but, in the ages we are conſi- 
. -.,.. dering, another not leſs. ſtriking// ie, that human nature en- 
daeeavoured to aſſume the moſt contradictory appearances 3 it 

endeavoured to blend the meek- and forgiving ſpirit of the 

religion of Jeſus, with the fierce- and intelerant ſpirit of 
war and bloodſhed. It endeavoured to mix the ſoft ſenti- 
| ments of love, with the revengeful dictates of affronted honour; 
and the ſame tender ſentiment which bound a lover to his miſtreſs, 
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all thoſe who openly. profeſſed either to love vr hate her. In ſhort, . APY 


nothing bad at this time acquired any conſiſtency? religion was 
a mixture of paganiſm and ſuperſtition, and law was a compound 
of -weakneſs and injuſtice. » While the pilgrim travelled to Jeru- 


load, by pillaging and debauchery. on the way. Religion, thus 
paſſions; and law, if ridiculous in its modes of inveſtigation, 


was ftill more conſpicuous for being feeble in its power of execu- 


tion. In ſuch a criſis, ſomething. diſtinct from both became ne- 
ceſſary. The men had already begun to glory in being the pro- 
tectors of ſuch- women, as they were attached to by love and 

friendſhip: it was but carrying the idea one ſtep farther, from 
being the champion of a ſingle woman, to become the champion 


of the whole. ſex, and thereby eſtabliſn a more complete ſyſtem 


of chivalry; a thing which actually happened, after the ſpirit of 
nd had deen eee 2 0 en of We 
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Macke is 710 ee * our ae * to uke ler fn new, 
ceſſity we owe the far greater part of our uſeful diſcoveries, as 


alſo the further improvement of ſuch as are already but imper- 


fectly known. Thie was the caſe with chivalry: it originated 
from love, bonour, and the neceſſity of defending women in the 
times of lawleſs depredation, and had at firſt for its object the 
defence of one woman only: afterward it extended to the pro- 

tection os the whole ſex ; and by degrees ſtretching itſelf ſtill 


wider, its dae n enen innocence, wherever it was 
5 6 Arrived 


but to obtain forgiveneſs of his ſins; he was adding daily to the 


Ig. 
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— a4 exalted of all profeſſions 3. was eagerly; ovurted by all ranks: 


aud of benevolence ; it was performed at the altar hy ceremonies. 


Effects of chi- 
 nalry, 


 Silimrereſtoduoſs, aud tiuth! 


in ſecurity, when it found ſtrength and fidelity engaged to defend 


of mankind; nor wete any eantdidates,: however elevated in their 
ſlation; admitted int it, without the Fillleſt eredencials of valeur, 


bonohr and probity; or a long train of previous diſcipline; and 


even the admiffive itſelf was calculated to inſpire a love of glory, 


no leſs awful thab pompbue,” and well ralculate to ĩnſtil into the 
mind of the young hero, e n * nn 4 


* 


we, 


d Sion 1300 tint _— D. tritt | ffi: bolt abs 
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louſly whimſical, as to be finally laughed out of the world by the 
inimitable Cervantes, were in the beginning highly beneficial to 
ſociny : even war was diveſted of Half its horrors, when it was 
menity: weaknef, which hefote tid every thing to fear from 
power, and hardly any protection by law, now began to enjoy itfelf 


it ; and as weakneſs was more peculiarly the lot of women, they 
were ald objes of the peculiar thre 211 Attention of this itrſtitu - 
tion, © Hence hey now begun to feel u ebnſecquente to Which they 
bad hitherto been Hrangersz they were pokitely treated by alt; be- 
cauſe it Wis knen that heir tauſe was the cauſe of chivalry. They 
were dpprovetied withfubtniMoh by the brave 4 they were the judpes - 
even of braery itfelf, nd entfufted with the diftrzwuten ef the 
rẽwütds beftowed on it at public tournaments; Where a fmile f 


 approditibn'6n'thie Enfgtitto whom they delivered mem, Was often 


c6hNadhed vy nit avs Freter reward than all- tie ery hg had ac 
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" theatres where they were ts gain — er. 
of acquiring the eſteem of the fair, "Nothing" (fays k French Gam 
_ * Hiftoridn) was longed for by the Hadits with ſb müclt impatlente; 
«zi kills got ſo müch from the pleaſure of beholding 4 magni- 
« ficent ſpeQicle,” a8 from the glory of prefiding' there: it Was 
& by them that the prize of theft ſhows was alivays diftributed; 
e the foul and capi ortiithche'el them': A is anitmate 


E let, 2 Fnor,' 2 detached Per ge chi tithes and bong 

& curious piece f work of their own doing And with thels] the 
Thigtit decbtated che top of his Helmet er of Hie IPrlr) hid | 
5 eld, his coat of arms, or ſome other part of his armiGiit * 


276 fock's pitch of ehthafiRis veneraidiiiof e Mir ſex dick e 
inſtitution of "chivalry carry che ages in which it flourfſhed, that 
the leaſt contemptaous word uttered concerning any of them, dill 
qualified a knight for the duties and privileges of his profeſſion ? 
and à lady having cauſe of complaint againſt. a knight, uſed to 
touch che helmet or ſhield of his arms, -as 4 token of applyiug td 
che Judges, for a trial of bis crime; when, after Proper inquiry. 
if the delinqueney was proved, the bapleſs culprit immediately 
fuffered the penalty of  exclufion; and could never again be re- 
bred” to his dignity,” but by the interceſſion” of the fair; aud 
the moſt ſolemn promiſes of better behaviour for the future. As. 


the greateſt part of the nobility and gentry were, in the times we: 
arp conſidering, of the order of chivalry, this inſtitution was in 


it order J fulficient barrier againſt indecent Iibdttics and ſtandal. 


4 e! reports. But the lower orders of ien were fot to be bbund Is 4 5 = 
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hs oat the limits preſcribed by decency, other kw wo the 
use cf the Thuringians/ordaingd, that he who ſtole the clothes of 
| a. woman while bathing, or at any time threw dirty water upon 
her, ſhould be ſeverely fined ;. and that all compoſitions for injuries 
ſhould be doubled, when the injury was done to a woman. The 

laws of the Franks enaQted, that he who ſqueezed the hand of a 

free woman ſhould pay fifteen ſols, twice as much if he laid hold 

of her arm, and four times as much if he touched her breaſt, 

| Theſe were powerful reſtraints on indecorum ; and though they 
ſtrongly, mark the character of the times, yet they ſhew the ins 
fluence of women, or rather, perhape, che attention of the men 
to preſerve ating ol pn Ts nm. OY * 
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eee Man er. ome | 
* Roman empire, been almoſt totally eradieated; a 3 
baren a en ere eg ar een hed e et 
| nomy.. Learning, A eee. 1 


veral centuries deſpiſed, as mean and contemptible; and a gentle - 
man who had ſtooped to become a ſcholar, or to learn any thing 
uſeful in civil life, was conſidered as having degraded himſelf for 
erer. Among people thus circumſtanced, nothing was ſo difficule 
1 a8 to make any improvement: accordingly we find, that many of 
cee eee prey: AO 
"HP WO AV, I k * 
Mr | AMONG. the. cake who ee dhe Hoa empire 1 the 
— — Chriſtian religion had, been Farly introduced 3. but its 


men, parts, and even. * the. corccive powers. with e | it was 
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me were hot fegble and-unaxailing, antlich cx d to enſtame CH ue. 
JanRified by time, and to minds grown. havghty ang\jotolerant by 
' ſuggeſs; and-it was many ages before it could tame that wild and ro- 
mantic rage for fighting, with or without cauſe, for which.the inha- | 08 
bitants of the north had been ſoxemarkably diſtinguiſhed. This reli- e 
gion had, boyeyer, ayother good effeQ; giffereneęg of opinion aroſe 
concerning it; diſputes mere carried on to decide theſt differences; 
diſputes neceſſarily gave riſe to emulation, and emulation to ſome de- 
gree of learning. When the faculties of the human mind haye been 0 
exerted ona few ſubjeRts of enquiry, theſe ſubjeQs begin to multi. 
| ily; and ſtill a8 . the avidity of the mind in pur- 


ſuing them increaſes allo; bene, in ſome meaſure; we may ſec 
the reaſon, why, toward the beginning of the twelfth century, 


learning began to be cultivated with ſo much affiduity, though it 

Had been totally neglected before. With the revival of learning, 

à new. and more rational importance was added to women: their 
| Former importance had been derived from ſuperſtition, and a wild 
and romantic ſpirit of honour: their preſent, began to erect itſelf , 

on the foundation af tenderneſs, and ſenſe; Whatever tends to 
aggrandize the mind, and to add to the ſtock of knowledge and 
_ ſenſibility, is in "favour of the fair ſex, and makes ours laviſh 
freſh endearments and freſh dignities upon them. Accordingly, 
in tracing the hiſtory of the middle ages à little downwards, we 

hall find that women; by the remains of chivalry, and the in- 

troduction of real politeneſs, arrived at a ee e to Which 

ho never attained 3 in 5 5 other PEI.) (IVES, at UNC] 
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CHAP. bur i in the times we are ſpeaking of, bey made rear Nane 8. 
—— ward i it, "White Charlemagne Twayed" the ſceptre i in France, con- 
| "Felſion- was conſidered as fo abſolutely neceſſity to falvatiori, Hat, 
in ſeveral caſes, and particularly: at the point of death, when no 
prieſt or man could be had, it was by 'the church allowed to be 
made to a woman. Andd it the ſixteenth century; it was no un- 
common thing for church-Lringe, the revenues of abbeys, and 
even of diſhoprics, to be given away with-young Jadies as a 
marriage · portion. Thus women exereiſed à kind of ſacerdotal 
function; and though they did not actually officiate at the altär, 
they enjoyed what mauy of the prieſts themſelves would have 
been glad of; the emoluments of the altar, without the drudgery 
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en aten difference ernte ns es und 
man, or when one accuſed another of a crime, the decifion;” accord» - 
ing to ancient cuſtom, eſtabliſhed by law was, to be by ſingle 
combat, or by the ordeal trial; from both of which ridiculous 
manners of appealing to heaven, women were exempted; When 
'a: man had ſaid any thing that reflected: diſnonour on a woman, 
or accuſed her of a crime, ſhe was not obliged to fight him- to 
prove her innocence; the combat would have been unequal; nor 
was ſhe obliged to ſubmit to the ordeal trial; it was inconſiſtent 
with the delicacy of the female character and conſtitution g butdhe - 
might chuſe a champion to fight in her cauſe, or ex haſe himſelf to 
| 4 the horrid trial, in order to«clear herareputation; ſuch champions | 
were generally ſeleQed from her lovers or friends; but 7 ſne 
fixed upon any: other, fo bigh'was' the ſpirit* of martial glory, and 
ſo eager the thitſt of defending the weak and helpleſs ſex, that 
meet with no inſtance my champion ever having: refuſed to 
| 6 | fight. 
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debt for, or undergo Whatever uſtom required in defence of the CH 8 P. 
lady who had. honoured him with the appointment. To this we r 
may add, another motive; he who, had refuſed, muſt ineyitably_ 
de den branded with Wa name of coward; and ſo deſpicable 
times of general heroiſm, | 
that death 31ſclf appeared the moſt preferable choice; nay, ſuck 
was the rage of fighting for women, that it became cuſtomary. for 
thoſe, who could. not be honoured with the, deciſion of, their real 
quarrels, to create fititious ones concerning them, in order to 
ereate alſo a neceſſity. of fighting. Thus when, from ite primi- 
tive laudable intention, of ſuccouring che diſtreſſed, chivaley had de- 
generated to a kind of finical fighting. madneſe, it Was no uncom- 
mon thing for a knight to poſt himſelf in ſome public place, and 
there, by his doughty weapons, and formidable appearance, forec 
every paſſenger, either to acknowledge the ſuperior charms of his 
Duldinea, or fight him on the ſpat. The latter of which' ſeldom oe N 
ee ili http ati ee A: e 1 

ane 


. eee Aae this. may IR 100 air oY eee of ro- 
unte fiction, it is, nevertheleſs, verified by a number of hiſto- 
rical facts. Nor was fighting for the ladies confined: to ſingle 
inſtances, 'crouds of gallants entered the liſts againſt each other; 
and even kings called out their ſubjects, at the commands of their 
miſtreſſes, to ſhew their love to them, by cutting che throats of 
their neighbours, who had not in the leaſt offended them. In the 

fourteenth, century, when the counteſs of Blois, and the widow 
of Montfort, were at war againſt each other, a conference had 
been agreed on, upon pretence of ſettling a peace, but in reality 

| e, combat, for deciding which of che two ladies was the 
4415205 ty 1. Se mat 
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the two nations bled to feed the vanity of a woman. Warriors, 


country, and their Hofidury And, above all, to hew what they 
could do for the 10e bf Their miſtreſſes. The fame ſpirit which 
led the men to ſo entravagunt an adoration of the women, Wien 
in happinefs arid proſperity, dictated to them, that even their 


„„ r id Fr bd 


CRAP. ws Kadkb: iuſteall of aegociatng, they ſoon Gelege ah 
= other; and Beaumanoir, who Was at the head of the Britons,” pub- 
licly declared, that they fought from no other motive chan do fte 


by the victory, who Had the fafreſt miſtreſs. "Tithe fifteenth 


century, we find an àttecdote of this Kind Hl thore extraordinary: 
John duke de Bourbonnois publiſhed a declaration, that he would go 
oer to England, with fifteen Eights; and there fight it out, in 
order to avoid idlenefs, and-terit The gbod graces of his thiſtreſs + 


and, to erbwn All, james IV. of Scotland having, in all tourte 


mente prokelled himlelf Knight" to queen Anne of France, The 
ſummoned Hith to prove himſelf her true and valorous champion, 
by takiug che field in ter defence, againſt his brochet-in-law, 
Henry VIII. of England. He obeyed tlie romantic mandate; and 


when ready to engage, even invoked the aid of their miſtreſſes, as 


Poets d thiat of the Muſes: If they fought valiandly; it reflected 


honour on the ulcineas they: adored; but if daſtardly, they turned 
their backs on their enemies; the poor ladies were diſhonoured 
for ever. However different in their natures are love and fight 
ing, the former was then the moſt prevailing motive to the latter. 
The fameub Gaſton de Foix, who commanded the French troops 


at tlie batile öf Ravenna, tock advatitage of this foible of his 
army; he röde from ratik to rank, culling by name his officers, 


and even ſome of his private men, recommending to them their 


punithments, when abſolutely necelfary, Thould not offend againſt 


e In the ninth century, enen, by de dee of Ken- 


72 5 115 : neth. 
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| \\FrOM-what: bas been now. ry many. 5” our 1 8 Reverſe of 
may, perhaps, imagine, that in the times we have been deline- * oh 55 
ating, women were more completely happy, than in any other 
period of the world; but this was not in reality the caſe; cuſtom, 
which; governs all, things with the moſt abſolute ſway, had. 
through, a long; ſucreſſion of years, given her ſanction to ſuch, 
eombats as were undertaken, either to defend the innocence, or 
diſplay the beauty of women. Cuſtom, therefore, either obliged 
2 man to fight for a,woman who deſired. him, or marked the re- 
fuſal with eternal ãufamy 3 but cuſtom did not᷑ oblige him in every 
other part of his deportment, to behave to this woman, or to the 
ſex in general, with that xeſpe& and politeneſs, which have hap- | 
. Pily diſtinguiſhed: the character of more modern times. The ſame | i 
man, who, in the middle ages, would at the command, ot for the Y 
defence of a woman, have encountered giants, or gigantic difficul- 
ties, had hut little adea-of adding to her happineſs, by ſupplying 
5 with the comforts and elegancies of life; and would have 
thought himſelf affronted, had ſhe aſked him to ſtoop and caſe 
her of a part of that domeſtic lavery, which almoſt in every coun- 
try falls to the lot of women. But, beſides, men had in thoſe 
ages nothing but that kind of romantic gallantry to recommend 
them; ignorant of letters, of arts, ſciences, and of every thing 
that refines human- nature, they were in every thing, where 
gallantry was not concerned, rough and unpoliſhed in their man- 
ners and behaviour : their time Was ſpent i In drinking. WR, \gabr 
lantry, and idleneſs; and in their. hours of relaxation, they were 


but hule. in company with their women; and when they were, 
the 
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' almoſt the only ſubjects they had to talk of. Hence they could 
not be proper companions for a ſex, who, ſhrinking with reluQ- 
ance from indelicacy and etre e their thouglits N 


ee of nab nm e e 14 


In me ſixth century, while the {perfor ok anne of 1 Wo- 
men were defended with a romantic enthuſiaſm, incredible in our 


days, they were, at the ſame time, confidered as beings contami- 
nated with a certain degree of pollution; which, at r 
periods, was ſo great, that-it rendered every thing unclean which 


they approached ; hindered the operation of medicines, the effects 


of churning and brewing, and even ſtopped the growth of vege - 


tables. The ſureſt road to paradiſe was to abſtain from women; 
they were not ſuffered to approach the altar, nor to touch the pall 
which covered it, unleſs when, by the prieſts, it was delivered to 


| them to be waſhed. - The euchariſt was too holy to be touched by 


their naked hands; they were, therefore, ordered by the canons 


of the church, to have a white Roe e _ as hand i into 
which: 570 received ite. 1 6! | | | 


: ; + 
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— 


Fon the ſubverſion of che Ron empire, to the een 
or fifteenth century, women ſpent moſt of their time alone; 
almoſt entire ſtrangers to the joys of ſocial life; they ſeldom 
went abroad, but to be ſpectators of ſuch public diverſions and 
amuſements as the faſhion of the times countenanced. Francis 
the Firſt was the firſt who introduced women on public days to 


court; before his time, nothing was to be ſeen at any of the 


courts of Europe, but long- bearded politicians, plotting the de- 


. ab of GN and liberties of — $* 1 warriors clad 
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n eee ready to put their plots i in execution · In the -© My ny . 

cmirteenth and fourteenth centuries, elegance had ſcarcely any ex- 3 

iſtence, and even cleanlineſs was hardly conſidered as laudable. | 

The uſe of linen was not known; and the moſt delicate of the fair 

fex wore woollen ſhifts. In Paris, they had meat only three times 

a week; and one hundred Hvres (about five pounds) was a large 

portion for a young lady. The better ſort of citizens uſed ſplin- 

ters of wood, and” rags dipped i in oil, inſtead of candles; which, 

in thoſe days, were a rarity hardly to be met with! Wine was 

only to be had at the ſhops of the apothecaries, where it was ſold - 

as a"cordial z- and to ride in a -two-wheeled cart, along the dirty 
rugged ſtreets, was reckoned à grandeur of ſo enviable a nature, 

- that Philip the Fair, prohibited the wives of citizens from enjoy- 

ing it. In the time of Henry VIII. of England, the peers of the 

realm carried their wives behind them on horſeback, when they 

went to London; and, in the ſame manner, took them back to 

heir country- ſeats, with. hoods of waxed linen over their pe 

and wrapped in mantles of cloth to ſecure them from the cold. 

Many of · thoſe things, we now ſuppoſe, muſt have been hard and * 

diſagreeable to the delicacy of female nature. Cuſtom, however, 

muſt have reconciled · them to what would appear to us almoſt in- WT” 

tolerable. But there was one misfortune, even beyond the power - 

of cuſtom to alleviate; they. were. in perpetual danger of being 

accuſed of witehcraft,” and ſuffering. all the eruelties and indigni- 

ties of a mob, inſtigated by ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm; or being : 

condemned by laws, which were at once a diſgrace to humanity 

and to ſenſe; even the bloom of youth and beauty, could not ſave 

from torture, and from death; but when age and wrinkles at--- 

tacked a woman, if any thing vncommon happened i in her neigh= a 


bourhood, 
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Pop 
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7 "bourhood; Mie" was almoſt ſure of utoning 6 with her life for' 


A pred tera deere ee nd E209145! bets HE 


-Wnzn we Gs A po ne ei view of theſs 1 deen we 
compare the times in which women were only treated with ro- 
mantle gallantry, and ſtrangers almoſt to every enjoyment which 
did not flow from that ſource; with theſe, in which, they ſhare 

our friendſhip, and partake of almoſt all our Joys, we cannot 

heſitate a moment to declare, that the preſent condition of the 

fair ſex, every thing impartially conſidered, is greatly preferable 

to what it was while they were approached as eee, and 

| | in the ſcale of political ſociety eee. n 
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endeavouring to give ſome account of the preſent rank and conſe- 
quence of the ſex. | But as it would be a taſk much too tedious, 


and ſubject us to many uſeleſs repetitions, to conſider this ſubje& 
in every particular ſtate and kingdom of the world, we ſhall di- 


vide it into three diſtin@ heads. In the firſt, we ſhall treat of the 


moſt ſa vage and uncultivated ſtates of human life. In the next, of 


| thoſe holding a middle degree between barbarity and cultivation. 


And in the laſt, of thoſe where civil bp 1s arrived to me 
* eateſt „ur mage db 


* 


dens in ie ” and hs Revit in which he og 
nally appears in all countries, before he has been formed by 
ſociety, and inſtructed by experience, is an animal, differing but 
little from the wild beaſts that ſurround him; like them, ſo great 
a part of his time is employed in procuring food, that he has but 
little left for any other purpoſe; and like them too, his ideas ſel- 
dom extend farther. than to a few ſenſual gratifications, in which 
i he indulges without reaſon, and without economy: choughtleſs 


of the wants and hardſhips of to-morrow, and, conſequently, but 


AM provided againſt ene” Among his few fenſual gratifications, | 
* 1. VA a 2 we. 


N the laſt SN we traced the n en of + women > oak CHA p. 


VIII 


almoſt to our own times, and ſhall now reſume the ſubject, by —— 


THE: HISTORY. 


- we may reckon the pleaſure ariſing from his commerce with he 
other ſex: if, in ſavage life, we can call ſuch commerce a pleaſure, 


where, entire ſtrangers to every reciprocal affection, and intellec- 
tual feeling ariſing therefrom, men are totally indifferent what 


ſentiments their female partners entertain-of them, provided they 


ſubmit tamely to ſatisfying their appetites; and where women re- 


gard the men as lords and maſters, whom, in all things, they 
are obliged Ry" to drug 

Arn are, by. n ata ans their aW! 
condition muſt every where be invariably regulated, by the eſteem 


and regard of that-ſex, The eſteem. and regard of the men muſt 


be founded on their own ſuſceptibility of nature; and that ſuſ- 


ceptibility. muſt be called forth into action, by the mental quali- 


fications and perſonal beauties of the women. In ſavage life, un- 
leſs when urged by revenge, or delighted with the chace, men 
are dull, pblegmatic, and almoſt deſtitute of ſuſceptibility: wo- 


men have hardly any mental qualifications; nurſed in dirt and 


flovenlineſs, with but little ornament, and till leſs art in diſpoſing | 
of it; burnt with the ſun, and bedaubed with greaſe, they are 


F objects rather of diſguſt than defire 3 hence they are not the ob- 


jects of love, but of animal appetite only; are ſeldom admitted to 
any diſtinguiſhing rank, and as 1 en H e. _ 


ee dae 


As in e kus, where LG Sing, and war are the 


5 only employments, vigorous exertions of ſtrength and courage are 


neceſſary: were women ſufficiently endowed with theſe, theß 
might ſupply every deficiency, and greatly enhance their value in 


e eyes of the men. By theſe, however, they can conciliate no 
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afeftiony- nor ariſe to- any coufequense they are qualities ena. 

denied them by nature, and they cannot reap the fruit of — 

wat ſhe has not planted; In avilized countries, women have 

a thouſand arts to ſupply this deficiency of firength and 

courage, and maintain a balance of power againſt the men; 
arts which, with a tolerable affiſtance from nature, they have 
brought to ſuch perfection, that they can often engage the heart 
in their favour, while the head is againſt them: but in ſavage 
life, caſt as it were in the lap of naked nature, expoſed ro every 
| hardſhip, with every bleak wind of heaven blowing on their 
head, their forms are but little engaging ; with nothing that can 
be called culture, their latent qualities, if they Rave any, are 
uke the diamond while ineloſed in the rough flint, incapable of 
ſhewing any luſtre: thus deſtitute of every thing by which they 
can excite love, or acquire eſteem; deſtitute of beauty to charm, 
or art to ſooth, the tyrant man they are by him deſtined to N 
perform every mean and ſervile office, a fate which conſtantly at- | 9 5 
tends the weak, where power and not reaſon dictates the law. In 
this the American and other ſavage women differ widely from thoſe 

of Aſia, who, if they are deſtitute of the qualifications neceſſar j 

to gain eſteem, ec e U e menen, 


| "Amano the brute animale all are 3 and 1 8 
only can acquire ſuperior power: thus the bull or the ſtag 
who has beaten the whole herd, in conſequence becomes their 
Leader. Exactly the ſame thing takes place among ſavages ; he 

who has given the moſt ſignal proofs of his courage and firength, 

aſſumes the richt of being chief of the warriors of his own tribe 
or nation z- # ſituation in which he is often not diſtinguiſhed by 


11 or by chat pageantry and ſhew, in Europe. 
| e and 


— 


| TRE HISTORY 


| THF P. and Aſia reckoned ſo: neceſſary an ee r e but 
dy dhe auchority itſelf. But this right, however firmly he was 
ceſtabliſhed in it, does not deſcend to any of his family: if his 
ſon aſpires at it, he muſt acquire it in the ſame manner as his 
father. Their women, as we have hinted above, being by nature 
diſqualified from arriving at ſuperior eminence in war, are, conſe- 
quently, for ever debarred from arriving at ſuperior rank or power. 
In civilized countries, a woman acquires- ſome power by. being 
- the mother of a numerous family, who obey her maternal autho- 
rity, and defend her honour and her life. But even as a mo- 
ther, à female ſavage; gains little; her children daily accuſ- 
tomed to ſee their father treat her nearly as a flave, ſoon begin to 
imitate his example, and either pay little regard to her autho- 
rity, or ſhake it off altogether. - Of this the young Hottentots 
afford a remarkable proof; the boys are brought up by their mo- 
chers till about the age of puberty, when they are taken from 
them; and with ſeveral ceremonies initiated into the ſociety of the 
men; after which it is reckoned manly for them to take the 
cCuarlieſt opportunity of returning to the hut of their mother, and 
beating her in the moſt barbarous manner, to ſhew that they are- 
noi out of her juriſdiction : nor is this a private act, for fhould 
the mother complain to the men of the Kraal, they would only 
applaud the boy, for ſhewiog ſo laudable a. EY of my iro tag 
| and ene nen | 945 
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Shviſh con- | 10 Ak this ſingle RPA of ths ekties dts: of 
vage women. women in ſavage life, we have unhappily too many collaterał 
| ; yo" The moſt: rude and barbarous ſtates of human 'exiftence; 
dre theſe employed wholly in fiſhing; hunting; and war; aud 
\ wherever we find the men altogether employed in this manner, 


we find the. women either . eee or deſtined to ever 
+ 1555 N n 
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faxith and to every laborious office. , Ta che Bratils; women ate © FA v. 


obliged to follow their huſbands to war, and, ſupplying the place of — 
beaſts of burden, to carry their children, proviſions, hammocks, Ok 
and every thing wanted in the field, on their backs. And in the 

iſthmus of Darien,” they "ſend their women along with warriors 

* enen to anſwer "my purpoſe of our baggags-hories. Lift 


watts 111 5 1 21 ine, 


* 


I erery deſpotic date F is a, chain; the prince at this 
ha of it oppreſſes his courtiers, they oppreſs the inferior officers,, 
the inferior officers oppreſa the whole: of the ſubjedts, and every 
ſubject oppreſſes the women; and ſo contemptible is the ſex, in 
ſome countries, that even an alliance with the Aſt deſpot of it 


confers on them neither dignity nor privilege. The ſovereign of 


Giaga in Africa does not exempt his own wives from the fl. aviſh 
cuſtoms of the country ; one carries his bow, another his arrows, 

a third. his proviſions, &.; and when he cats'or drinks, they 
are obliged all to fall dowry on their knees in token of reſpect. 
The wives and daughters of his ſubjects are condemned in the 
fields to toil along with the ſlaves, while the men, not leſs eruel 
than idle, many times to ſtimulate them to labour, beſtow an 
equal. degree of correction upon both. Mamood' the Second 


emperor of Hindoſtan, at that time one of the richeſt and moſt 
extenſive monarchies on the globe, contrary to the cuſtom of his- 


country, had only one wife, whom he obliged to do every part of 
his houſehold drudgenx. One day having complained, that ſhe 
had burnt her fingers in baking his bread, and deſired that he 
would allow her a. maid to aſſiſt her, I. am,“ faid he, only a 
« truſtee for the. ſtate, and determined not to burden it with 


| 4 needleſs expences 3%. a _ ſpeech. more adapted to the patriotic 


pride of à Greek or. Roman, chan to the luxurious effeminacy of 
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e the Eat; us it demonſtrated, that every ſpark of love, and even. 
— I r r, e eme | 


Tus fondneſs . woman for her viſdgricig-is 8 
chat in Scripture it is repreſented as the moſt: powerful of all hu- 
man feelings: Can a woman forget her ſucking child? Yet, 

| do ſuch a degree is the ill-uſage of the ſex carried in ſome ſavage 
r 
deſtroy che female children of their own body, that they may thereby 

ſave them from that wretchedneſs to which they themſelves are 


ſubject. Father Joſeph Gumilla, reproving one of the female in- 
habitants of the banks of the Oronooka, for this inhuman crime, | 

received the following anſwer: I with to God, Father, I wiſh 
| &« to God, that my mother had, by my death, prevented the ma- 
. < nifold diſtreſſes I have endured, and have yet to endure 
; 3 4 as, long as Ilive; had ſhe kindly ſtifled me in my birth, I 
* ſhauld not have felt the pain of death, nor the numberleſs 
other pains to which life has ſubjected me. Conſider, Father, 
40 our deplorable condition, our huſbands go to hunt with their 
_ 4. bos and arrows, and trouble themſelves no farther; we are 
« dragged along with one infant at our breaſt, and another in a 
© baſket: they return in the evening without any burden, we : 
« return with the burden of our children; and though tired with 
*«< Jong walking, are not allowed to fleep, but muſt labour the 
4 whole night in grinding maize to make chiea for them: they 
get drunk, and in their drunkenneſs beat us, draw us by the | 
* hair of the head, aud tread us under foot: and what have we 
| to comfort us for flavery, perhaps of twenty years PA young | 
e wife is brought in upon us, and permitted to abuſe us and our 
children. Can human nature _ ſuch tyranny ?—What- 


* kindneſs 


o WOMEN. 
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e kindneſs'can we ſhew to our female children, equal to that of C 


ther had put me under ground the moment I was born ! 


Perhaps this complaint may be a little exaggerated; but ſhould 
even the great outlines of it be true, they fully evince the deplo- 
rable condition of ſavage women: and that they may be true, ap- 
c Pears n many ſimilar inſtances among barbarous nations. 


be e ee who live moſtly vpon * think * full» 
_ cient to catch and bring them on ſhore, and would rather almoſt 
ſubmit to ſtarve, than aſſiſt their women in dragging the cumbrous 
animals home, in ſkinning, or in dreſſing them. In ſome parts 
of America, when the men kill any game in the woods, they fix a 


mark | to a tree, at the root of which they lay it, and ene 


Shocking as this Pe may n it is greatly PB by two Law exhibited 
by the Abbe Raynal, in his Hiſtory of the Earopean Settlements ; the one by the Spaniards, 
and the other by the French and Englith. We have thought proper to mention chem in a 
note, as they are practiſed by people whom we do not claſs among ſavages, and therefore we 
cannot, with ſo much propriety, inſert them in the text. Speaking of the firſt ſettlement of 
St. Domingo, The natives, ſays he, were indiſcrinũnately chained together like beaſts ; thoſe 
who ſunk under their burdens, were compelled to riſe by blows. No intercourſe paſſed be- 
| tween the ſexes but by ſtealth; the men. periſhed in the mines, and the women in the fields, 
which they cultivated with their weak bands, Their conſtitutions, already exhauſted with 
exceſſive labour, were {till farther impaired by an unwholeſome and ſcanty diet; the mo- 
thers expired with hunger and fatigue, preſſing their dead or dying infants to their breafts, 
ſhrivelled and contracted for want of a proper ſupply of milk. The fathers eicher poiſoned 
| themſelves, or hanged themſelves on thoſe very trees on which they had juſt ſeen their wives 
and-their children expire. The whole race became extioct. In another place, ſpeaking of the 


| flaves of the Europeans in general, he obſerves, „ That ſuch bard labour is required of 


negroe women, . both before and after their pregnancy, that their children are either abortive, 


or liye but a ſhort time after delivery; mothers, rendered deſperate by the puniſhments which ; 


the weakneſs of their condition occaſions them, ſnatch, ſometimes their children from the 
cradle, in order to ſtrangle them in their arms, and ſacriſce them with a fury mingled with 


Bein * the property of their eruel 


maſters. 2 
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s relieving them from ſuch ſervitude, more bitter a thouſand — 
times than death? I repeat again, Would to God, my mo- 
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.< — many miles n ſend their women to bring it to thikri habita- 
tion; a taſk which their, own lazineſs and pride equally forbid. 
Among many of the tiibes of wandering Arabs, the women are 
not only obliged to do every domeſtic and every rural work; but 
alſo, to take care of the horſes, which they are obliged to feed, to 
dreſs, to bridle and ſaddle, for the uſe of their huſbands. The 
Mooriſh women, beſides being obliged to do all the ſame; kinds 
of drudgery, have alſo ſome few fields to cultivate; the whole of 
that labour likewiſe falls upon them, while their huſbands ſtand idle 
ſpeAators: of the toil, or ſleep inglorious beneath a neighbouring 
- ſhade. In few ſavage countries are women admitted to the honour 
of eating and drinking with the men; but are obliged to ſtand 
and wait upon them While at meals, to ſetve them with whatever 
they call for, and, after all, to fit down themſelves and eat up | 
the refuſe of what they have left; which, unleſs in times of great 
plenty, is commonly but a penurious repaſt. In Madura, the huſ- 
band generally ſpeaks to his wife in the moſt imperious and 
contemptuous tone; while ſhe, with fear and trembling, ap- 
Proaches him, and pronounces not his name, but with the addi- 
tion of every dignity and title ſhe can deviſe; while, in return | 
for all this ſubmiſſion, he frequently beats and abuſes her i in the 
moſt barbarous manner. Being aſked the reaſon of ſuch a beha- 
viour, one of them anſwered, As our wives are ſo much our 
« inferiors, why ſhould we allow them to eat and drink with 
« us? If they commit faults, why ſhould they not ſuffer correc- 
- tion ? | It is theit buſineſs only to bring up our children, pound 
- 5 _ & qur rice, make our oil, and do every other kind of drudgery; 
7 85 « pts to Which e their low and inferior natures are N 
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Auons ſome of the negroes on the coaſt of Guinea, a wife is © 
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thing from his hand, but in a kneeling poſture. In ſome parts of 
America women are not allowed to be preſent at their temples, 
or join in their religious aſſemblies; and in the houſes where the 
chiefs meet to conſult on affairs of ſtate, they are only ſuffered 
to enter and ſeat themſelves on the floor, on each ſide of the paſ- 
ſage. In Hindoſtan they are not allowed to give evidence in any 
court; and ſo difficult 1s it to ſhake off the cuſtoms of barbarity, . 
that this privilege was but lately granted them in Scotland. Some 
of the Caribs, who are remarkable for the ſlavery of their women, 
being aſked, why, they held them in ſubjection? _** We ſubject. 
% Our women, ſaid they, becauſe they are weaker than us, 
While in Europe a whole nation of you ſubmit to one man, 
10 who, is perhaps not ſo ſtrong as any of you; and even ſome- 
« times, we are told, to one woman, a thing of which we bave | 
* idea,” In the kingdom of Potany, ſo low is the condition 
| of women, that numbers of female ſlaves are kept by the great, 
not to ſatisfy. the appetite of their maſter, nor to do his neceſſary. 
buſineſs, but to be hired out to ſtrangers for the purpoſes of proſ- 
titution. Moſt of our readers, we preſume, are not ignorant of 
the Circaſſian cuſtom of breeding young girls on purpoſe to be ſold 
in the public market to the higheſt bidder. But we-decline the 
ſubje&, afraid that if the matter be ſcrupulouſly examined' into, 
it will be found, that women are in ſome degree bought * wand 
in Ale county whether ſavage or civilized; hit 


10 all theſe indignities offered. to the ber, we may add 8 
general cuſtom in many ſavage countries, of | preſenting their © 
wives and young women indiſcriminately to firangers for hire; 
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of making them dance naked before them ; 0 of divorcing, 


CL and even in ſome places of Tartary *, of deſtroying their wives 


almoſt at pleaſure. Such, in general, is the picture of ſavage 
life; more particular figures might eafily be added to the group 
of which it is campoſed, but we are afraid that it is already ſuffi- 
ciently diſguſting to our fair readers, and would not willingly 
make it more ſo. Women ſo oppreſſed with ſlavery, and irritated/ | 
by ill uſage, can have no affection for their huſbands, and but 
little for their children; and when an opportunity of ſhaking off 
the yoke is offered, it is no wonder' that they betray the one, 
and leave to fortune, or trample upon, the other. This was veri- 
fied in the women of South America. When the Spaniards firſt 
arrived in theſe regions, the ſex ſoon diſcovered that they treated 


them in a very different manner from that of the natives, and 


while the unfortunate remains of the men were endeavouring 


to ſeparate themſelves from the ſword that purſued them, by im- 


menſe deſerts and almoſt impenetrable foreſts; the women ran 
in crowds over the bodies of their murdered huſbands and chil- 


dren, to enjoy a conſequence and kindneſs in the arms of the 
Spaniards, which ſo much the more delighted them, as they had 
never been accuſtomed to it. To the attachment of theſe wo- 


men we may, in a great meaſure, aſcribe the conqueſt of the 


New World ; ; they uſually ſerved the Spaniards as guides, fre- 


or this Dr. Cook relates a recent example, - Some young men belonging to my 
< hoſpital,” ſays he, © returning home one evening, and having been overtaken with liquor, 
* as they paſſed by the Kalmuck tents they went in and gave a woman liquor to intoxicate 


ber; the huſband not being preſent gave them opportunities of uſing what liberties they | 


« pleaſed; in ſhort, it was ſaid ſhe was caught by ber huſband in the very act. He diſmiſſed 
<< her, gueſts without quarrelling with them, put his wife to death, and, next morning, I, 


with others, ſaw him . ns n 
7 Fn 
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- quently procured them ſubſiſtence, and fomerimes a the 
_— formed n . | 
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| their women, yet, like all other human actions, that beha- = * 


viour is not ſo uniformly of a piece, as not to admit, now and 
then, of being chequered with ſomething which has more the 
appearance of ſoftneſs and of humanity. This inconſiſtency of 
behaviour, more or leſs, takes place in all nations, and is an in- 
conteſtible proof that manners and cuſtoms are every where more the 


offspring of chance, than of ſyſtematic arrangement. Among the 


Hurons, and Iroquois, though women are in every other reſpect 
treated as ſlaves, ſuch is the power of matrons over their own 
families, that they can prevail upon them to go to war, or deſiſt 


from it, as they pleaſe; and, if a matron even wiſhes to engage 


in a war party, any one who is not connected with her, either 


with a view to appeaſe the ghoſts of any of her flain relations, or 
to procure priſoners to ſupply their places, ſhe has only to make 
him a preſent of a collar, or a necklace of ſhells, which operates 


as the mandate of a fair lady did in the times of chivalry, and 
nos ei gs; to take: up the hatchet in 


ber favour. 


Wurz the TTY being oo war, 1. they hn dee any 


priſoners, they conſtantly ſet apart ſome of them for the uſe of the 
public, and theſe the council of the nation diſpoſe of as they 
think proper. But ſuch, in this particular, is the power of the 
mothers of families, that they may, if they pleaſe, invalidate 
this determination of the council, and diſpoſe of the priſoners 
| Uhr, or become ſole arbitreſſes of the life or death of 1 


SaaS 
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er as" hab! bee ableived of benbemged by it. We have already | 
=== obſerved that the dignity of a chief among ſavages, depending 
| upon perſonal proweſs, is commonly elective. Among the Hu- 
rons it is, however, not only hereditary, but deſcends in the 
female line; ſo that it is not the ſon of the chief, but his ſiſter's 

ſon wo fucceeds him; and if this whole line be extinct, then the 

ſole power of chuſing another chief is veſted in the nobleſt 
matron.” Every Huron chief is affiſted by a Eduncil,”and one f 

this council muſt be choſen out of every «diſtinguiſhed family; 5 

this choice too is the prerogative of the women, and they may, 

and even ſometimes do, appoint” one of their own ſex. It is 
farther related by fome authors, that every thing among this 
people 1 is tranfacted in che name of the women; but thoſe who 
have had the beſt opportunities of being acquainted with their 
Politics aſſure us, that this authority is no more than nominat, 
and that tlie men acquaint the” women only with ſuch affairs 44 

they think proper, and make uſe of their OE; as in "other 

countries one does the ſeal of an oe. en enen. 


Hr 30-4061 ON. F323: 38135 1 N 
Privileges | Lone he Natches the e 4e 18 as ae e 
ever Jap ? and deſcende not only in the female line, but ſeems to devolve 
equally on a male and female of that line; the male is. called the 
man chief and the female the woman chief. The woman chĩef 
is not the wife, but the ſiſter, or other neareſt female relation of 
tte man chief. She is attended by as numerous a retinue, and 
has the ſame authority, deference, and reſpect, as the man chief; 
but theſe are not all, ſhe has, beſides, the moſt fingular female 
Privilege that hiſtory gives any account of: when the dies, not 
only her huſband, but even all her retinue, are obliged to follow 
her into the other "Om" that ſhe "ry there be ſerved and 
. | 4 a4ttendeck 
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abies upon by them; in the ſame manner as in this. We © 
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Mall have gecaſion to mention afterward, that in the Eaſt it has 2 


been a, cuſtom. time immemorial, for wives to burn themſelves 
on the funeral pile of their deceaſed huſbands, and for the ſlaves, 
and even horſes of the. great, to be buried with them, in order 


0: ſerve them in the other world ; but this is the only inſtance 


we find of a huſband being obliged. to ſacrifice himſelf to the 
manes of his wife; and even this inſtance will not ſo much ex- 
cite our amazement, when we conſider that the Natches worſhip 
the ſun; and that the woman chief is by them held as a deſcendant 
of that luminary ; while the man to whom ſhe is married is but 
a common, and generally. an inferior mortal, that the may the 
more eaſily govern and enſlave him in life, 4s well as at death, 
and in the world to come. Something ſimilar to this is practiſed 
by the Africans about Zaara, where birth and rank impart to 
ſome women a right of chuſing a huſband, whom. they keep 
in extreme ſubjection, and even condemn to the moſt ab- 
ject ſlavery, when diſſatisfied with his conduct or condeſcen · 
fion. The ſiſters of the Grand Seignior are alſo generally 
married to the officers. of that tyrant, whom. they. govern with 
| the moſt abſolute ſway. From. this. honour and deference paid to 
| the woman chief among the Natches, we would naturally imagine 
that the condition of their women ſhould be in general preferable 
to what, it is among other ſavages; and we meet with a few anec- 

dotes in their hiſtory, which ſeem to hint that { ſome other females, 
| beſides the great woman chief, have pafticular privileges and 
- honours conferred on them ; 3 but however. this be, it is certain 
dat the ſex are in general condemned to the ſame n as in 
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— horrid ſcene of ſavage life, that of perſonal liberty. is undoubtedly 


Perſonal li- 


THE HIS T. 0 RT 
| Aon the few female Anueges which glimmer through the 


berty enjoyed the greateſt ; 5 the love of ſavages is ſeldom directed ſo much to 
F any individual as to che ſex in general; hence they have little 


the general characteriſtic of ſavages, is yet in ſeveral other places 


jealouſy, at leaſt not enough. to prompt: them to confine their 
women : but, though in many ſavage countries they are ſo far 
from being Jealous of, that they will even offer their 'wives to 
ſtrangers; ; in others, they ſeem tenacious of the rights of the 
huſband, and afraid of every ſtrange invader. Captain Wallis, 
in his paſſage through the ſtreights of Magellan, having ſent out 
a boat to go on ſhore, ſome of the natives who were on board 
his ſhip leaped into their canoes and paddled after her, ſhouting 


and making a great noiſe; : the people i in the ſhip could not under- 


ſtand the meaning of this, thoſe in the boat were as much at a 


loſs, till they approached the ſhore, when they diſcovered ſome 
women gathering muſcles among the rocks, who, on hearing the 


alarm from their countrymen, ran away as faſt they could ſcour. 
No people ſeem more rude and barbarous than the inhabitants of 


this coaſt, and yet, from this fear, it ſeems they are not entirely 


ſtrangers to jealouſy ; a paſſion,' which, though' far from being 


to be found among them. But then, it is commonly the pa- 


roxyſm. of an hour which rages violently and again ſubſides, till 
a new occaſion call it forth, and not that ſettled and cautions 


| r of warmer regions, and mot civilized people, to whom, 


| 08 
— uit light as air. ef, 


Are amen ſtrong, and 10 as holy writ. 


Tua r women ſhould have much property, among a people 
who 1 poſſeſs any thing but the e of the preſent 
5 TOs 1 hour, 


v 


1 and the empty walls of a miſerable hut, is not to be ex- 
pected ; of what little there i is, they Have, however, commonly a 
ſhare; but the clothes, arms, and utenſils. belonging. to ſavages, 
being often buried along with them, and the land, for the moſt 
part, the property of the community, there is ſeldom any thing 
to inherit that is worth tranſmitting from one generation to another. 
' Dignity is hereditary only among the Hurons and Natches ; in al- 
moſt every other barbarous country it is but imperfectly known. 
Authority is derived ſolely from perſonal ſtrength and courage, and 
hardly attended with any badges of diſtinction. In polite coun- 
tries, women ſhare in ſome degree the authority, and generally the 
honour of their huſbands; in ſavage life they ſhare in neither. 
It is, however, of ſome little advantage to be married to a war 
chief, and in ſome places to be the mother of a numerous family, 
who can provide for, or defend them when neceflary. The 
privilege of precedency, which in Europe has the power of faſci- 
| nating almoſt every female mind, does not diſturb the peace of 
ſavages, nor kindles up a ſpark of envy in their breaſts. What 
we formerly obſerved of the women of the ancient Germans, 
Celtes, and Gauls, may be equally applied to the ſavage wo- 
men of the preſent times; they are commonly their only phyſi- 
cians and ſurgeons, and, in ſome caſes, are poſſeſſed of ſecrets, 
by which they have cured diſeaſes that have baffled the ſkill of 
expert European phyſicians. This ſometimes procures them a 
little more regard, and gives them a greater conſequence than 
they would otherwiſe enjoy, but they derive ſtill a greater degree 
of conſequence from a ſuperſtitious ſource; many of them are 
ſuppoſed to be endowed with a ſupernatural, or magical power 
of curing diſeaſes, and making diſcoveries in futurity; ignorance 


often i applies to theſe, to recover what it bas loſt, or to procure ©. 
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* chat it dente and, however they may be treated at ates 


| times, they are ſure, on theſe occafions,' to have che euere * 
7 1110 direckiag as "hey pleaſe.” © 911-74, 42.28: 
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e theſe tle 2 of uneultivated nature, Where the ills 
that attend on female life are. ſo numerous, and its privileges ſo 
few; let us nom turn out eyes towards ſuch people as, in their 
progrefſlive ſtate, have ſhook off the rudeneſs of the moſt ſavage: 


| barbarity, and are beginning to, advance to a focial and civil 
ed 


. 


Condition of e firſt few which... a 1 funk i in SUL of. manners 


mong people cond make towards cultivation, i is by beginning to beſtow 


- advancin 
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22 to provide againſt thoſe times of ſcarcity, whoſe! ſeverity. their 


own neglect and inattention has brought upon them ſo often, 
and with ſuch accumulated miſery; ; this, a little conſideration 
eaſily points out to them to be moſt readily accompliſhed, by 
turning from the predatory to the paſtoral ſtate; and ſo having 
conſtantly in their poſſeſſion a ſtock. of tame animals, any of 
which they can take and uſe at ſuch times and ſeaſons when they 
cannot find a ſupply of proviſions in the rivers and foreſts 

around them. In this ſtate are the greateſt part of the wander- 
ing hordes of Tartars and Arabs, who, by paſturage alone, pro- 
cure to themſelves no uncomfortable ſubſiſtence. As this is but 
one ſtep in the progreſs, from ſavage to civil life, the progreſs of 
female improvement has among them advanced but one ſtep alſo; 
the paſſion for dreſs, a paſſion ſo natural to the ſex, wherever 

they meet with the leaſt kind indulgence, begins to ſhew. itſelf; bi 

vw among the n e it is repreſſed * unkindneſe, 
* 3 Foes þ and 
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and often obliterated by oppreſſion. Women only dreſs to give if P, 
an additional. luſtre to their charms, and only wiſh ta be charm- 


ing to pleaſe the men; but, where the love of the men is directed 
more to the ſex than the individual, a woman has no motive to 
excite even a wiſh of being ſuperiorly beautiful. On the con- 
trary, where love is directed more to the individual than to the ſex, 
where the men diſtinguiſh by a peculiar attention and regard her, 


who has the art, by ornament and dreſs, to appear more charm- ; 
ing than her companions, who are not leſs beholden to nature; 


there, the moſt powerful motive to appear beautiful is held out, 
The paſſion for ornament among the Tartars and Arabs proceeds 
from this ſource: the men are fond of ſeeing their wives loaded 
with finery, and will undergo any hardſhip, or part almoſt with 
any thing but their horſes, to procure it for them. 


THERE are a variety of places in Africa, and even ſome in 


Aſia, where, although the inhabitants have arrived at the paſtoral 


ſtate, they appear but a little removed from the barbarity of the 
mere fiſher and hunter; but, where they have carried the ideas 
of aſſociation and civilization ſo far, as to apply themſelves to 
agriculture, they are in general ſomewhat more humane, and 


the effects of that humanity ſhew themſelves, i in ſome parts of 


their behaviour, to the fair ſex ; we are not, however, to imagine - 
that this rule 18 general, but, like all others, liable to many 
exceptions. | 


O ſome parts of the coaſt of Guinea, the women are even ſo 
far diſtinguiſhed as to have a vote in their public aſſemblies ; 
while in many others, their condition is wretched beyond our 
imagination. On the banks of the Niger, the women are gene- 
rally handſome, if beauty can conſiſt in ſymmetry of features, 
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and not in colour ; they are modeſt, affable, and faithful, and an | 


ar of innocence appears in their looks and in their language, 


which is inexpreſſibly ſoft ; their men, not -inſenſible of theſe 


perfections, treat them with a friendſhip, and a ſoftneſs of love 
beyond the reach of the frigid ideas of a northern. When we ap- 


proach more towards the Eaſt, the complexion and character of the 
Africans become worſe. Situated in an ungrateful ſoit, hardly 


 improvable by culture, they are obliged to ſubſiſt moſtly upon the 


produce of their bow and of their hook; their women have not 


the amiable modeſty, nor engaging beauty of thoſe on the banks of 


the Niger; their language, like the ſoil they inhabit, is harſh and 
diſagreeable; and they are to the men ac: of but little love, 
and have almoſt no ae eee | 


— 


IN the iland of Formaſs, and among me tribes of the 
Peruvians, daughters are more regarded than ſons, becauſe, as 


ſoon, as a woman is married, contrary to the cuſtom of other 4 


countries, ſhe brings her huſband home with her to her father 8 
houſe, and he becomes one of the family; ; fo that parents derive 


_ ſupport and family-ſtrength from the marriage of a daughter ; 


whereas ſons, on their marriage, leave the family for ever. Be- 
ſides the inhabitants of the banks of the Niger, there are ſeveral 
other people i in Africa who do not treat their women with that 
rudeneſs and barbarity, which we ſhould naturally expect from 
a people ſo little cultivated. In particular there is one ttibe diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Pholeys, whoſe conſtant maxim is, if poſſible, 
to live in peace; who are no indifferent proficients in ſome of the 


arts of civil life; and, perhaps, ſecond to no people on earth in 


benevolence and humanity : their women have all the advantages 


of OT and all the indulgence of friendſhip and of love. 
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Taoben paſturagez sgriculture; and every thing that brings an — P. 
mankind into ſociety, is generally in favour of women; yet the wand - 
firſt efforts of a people in agriculture commonly lay an additional 

| load of labour on the ſhoulders of that ſex; ſo that they loſe, at 
firſt, by an inſtitution, which afterwards turns greatly to their 
advantage. This is the caſe in many parts of Aſia and Africa; 
imperfectly acquainted with the cultivation of the ground, it yields 
them but an indifferent increaſe; to cultivate it is, therefore, con- 
ſidered as an employment not worthy of the time of men, but only 
fit for women, who cannot in any other thing employ themſelves 
to greater advantage. Hence, to all the labours to which they had 
formerly been accuſtomed, is added thoſe of digging the ground, 
ſowing the ſeed, and reaping the harveſt; toils which, in a ſultry 
climate, muſt be exceedingly diſagreeable to the delicate conſtitu- 
tions of a ſex, which nature ſeems to have formed for ſofter pur- 
poſes. But we have already had occaſion to enumerate too many 
of the evils to which that ſex are ſubjected; we ſhall therefore now 
rather trace their improvement towards that ſtate in which we find 
them in poliſhed ſociety, than backwards to that farige one, over 
which, for the lake of e we would wiſh to throw 
A yell 9k K 


THOUGH W e us to a the coabecment of Of ie con- 
:  finement of 
women as an unlawful exertion of ſuperior power, and to ſhudder women. 
At it as an unmerited ſeverity ; yet we find it practiſed almoſt all over 
Aſia, Africa, and even in ſome parts of Europe: but what ſeems 
rather extraordinary, is, that wherever it takes place, it affords a 
demonſtrative proof of the inhabitants being arrived ſome degrees 
farther in civilization than mere ſavages, who have hardly any 
love, and, -conloguentlys as little jealouſy ; who, not regarding 


7 | „ their 
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their women ſo much as to be fblicitous about their good behaviour, 


—— giye the looſe to their nn and are unconcerned about their 


diſcuſs more fully afterward, does 


coriduct. 


TH1s confinement of the ſex, which id ſhall have occaſion to 
not appear to be extremely 
rigid in the empire of the Mogul; it is, perhaps, leſs ſo in China, 


and in Japan hardly exiſts, In the dominions of the Grand Sig- 
nior, women are more ſtrictly guarded; and in Perſia have, time 


immemorial, hardly enjoyed the leaſt degree of liberty; ſo power» 


ful is the rage of jealouſy, and fo rooted the opinion of female 


frailty. But though women are confined in the Turkiſh empire, 
they experience every other indulgence ; they are allowed, at ſtated 


times, to go to the public baths; their apartments are richly, if 


not elegantly furniſhed ; they have a train of female ſlaves to ſerve 
and amuſe them; and their perſons are adorned with every coſtly 
ornament, which their fathers or huſbands can afford: in ſhort, 


their ſituation, upon the whole, ſeems ſo eligible, that lady Mon- 


tague ſcruples not to affirm, that they are the only free and 
happy women on the globe; though we rather ſuſpect, that her 
ladyſhip would not have changed her Engliſh freedom for all the 


finery and gloom of the firſt Haram, or even of the ſeraglio of 


Conſtantinople. Notwithſtanding the ſtrictneſs of confinement 
in Perſia, their women are treated with ſeverat indulgences ; 
perhaps to divert their attention from brooding on the wretched- 
neſs of their ſituation, they are loaded with the fineſt ſilks, and 
ornamented with the jewels of the Eaſt; but all theſe trappings, 
however elegant, or however gilded, are only like the golden 
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Taz Mahomedan women, in the empire of the Mogul, are 
rather of more conſequence than either in Turkey or in Pata... 
Among the lower and middling ranks, they are not ſtrictly con- 


fined; and in the ſeraglio, they ſometimes acquire no ſmall; in- | 


fluence over the deſpot, at whoſe frown ſo extenſive an empire 
trembles. Noor-Jehan, whom we formerly mentioned by the 
name of Mher- ul-Niſſa, having become the favourite wife of the 
emperor Jehangire, ſoon afterward placed her own relations in 
almoſt all the principal employments of the empire, introduced 
ſuch luxury and magnificence, that to ufe the words of an orien- 
tal writer, © expenſive pageants, and ſumptuous entertainmertts, 
became the whole buſineſs of the court; the voice of muſic never 
e ceaſed by day in the ſtreet, and the ſky was enlightened at night 


« with fireworks and illuminations; her name was joined with 


* that of the emperor on the current coin; ſhe was the ſpring 


« which moved the machine of the ſtate; her family took 


« rank immediately after the princes of the blood, and were ad- 


«* mitted even to the moſt ſecret apartments of the ſeraglio.” Such, 
however, was only the influence of ſuperior beauty, and ſuperior 


ſenſe : it was not common for women to govern in this manner; 
though they frequently moved in degrees of inferior conſe- 
quence. The ſeraglios of people of rank are guarded with a 
ſtricter ſeverity than thoſe of the lower order; ſuch people, every 
where, have a mixture of pride and jealouſy, which far ſurpaſſes 
the fimple feelings of the clown: beſides the diſagreeableneſs of 
perfidy in his women, the grandee adds to it, the ſtain which his 
honour would ſuffer, ſhould any of them be corrupted by one of 
inferior quality; and even the women themſelves are ſaid to glory 
in their confinement, as it conceals them from vulgar eyes; and 


4here have been inſtances, whete they rather choſe to be burned - 
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to cath, when their apartmebte had adentalty taken fire, than | 
ſubmit 1 to the indelleacy of ng m7. mega to Ne mn 


Wurxr fo great a number of wives and concubines are al- 


| lowed, an almoſt unlimited power is neceſſary to reſtrain them 


from the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion. This power is the ſame 
deſpotiſm i in miniature, which prevails in the ſtate; and has the 
ſame effect upon the paſſions, reducing them'all under the domi- 
nion of fear. Even female jealouſy, which, in other countries, 
tranſports the ſoul into the regions of fury and diſpair, is curbed 
within the walls of a Haram; the women may there repine in 
ſecret, but they muſt clothe their features with cheerfulneſs when 
their lord appears; contumaey only draws: down on them imme- 
diate puniſhment ; they are degraded, chaſtiſed, divorced ; and 
even put to death, according to the degree of their crime, or the 
indignation they have excited: their friends may murmur in ſecret 


at their fate; but there is no redreſs in the laws of their country, 


nor does public juſtice take any \cognizance' of the affairs of the 
Haram: Though the laws of Hindoſtan ſuffer women thus to be 


abuſed, yet ſo ſacred are their perſons, that they muſt not in the 


Teaſt be violated, nor even looked at by any one but their huſ- 
bands. This female privilege has given an opportunity of execut- 
ing many conſpiracies; warriors, in fuch carriages as ate uſually 


employed to convey women, have been often conveyed, without 


examination, into the apartments of the great; from whence, in- 
ſtead of iſſuing forth in the ſmiles of beauty, they have ruſhed out 


in * terror of —_ and laid the tyrant. at — feet. 


Tenacious of 
the chaſtity 
of their wives. 


Tas concealinent of their-womes- is 6 "ne? tenet fp iv | 
* of Hindoſtan; 5 even brothers cannot viſit their 
| | ſiſters 
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ſiſters in private; and ſtrangers muſt, upon no- account, Sec; CHAP, 
for another. to be conſcious of the exiſtence of a man's wives ſeems — 


even a crime; and he looks ſurly and offended if their health is 
enquired after: in every country, honour conſiſts in that which 
a man is moſt ſolicitous to ſecure; this, in Hindoſtan, i is the cha- 
ſity of his wives; a point, without which, the Aſiatie muſt not 
live. This opinion the deſpot always encourages; as the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the women of his moſt powerful ſubjects, is the beſt pledge 
of their fidelity, when without the reach of his immediate chaſ- 
tiſement: when the governor of a province falls under the ſuſpi- 


cion of his prince, the firſt ſtep taken againſt him, is, an order 
that he ſhall ſend his women to court : if he ſends but one, though 


far from being his greateſt favourite, ſhe is conſidered as the moſt 
inviolable ſecurity for his good behaviour: if he heſitates, or pro- 


miſes obedience at ſome future period, when it ſhall be more 


convenient, he is immediately declared a rebel; his affection for 
the woman whom he ſent as a hoſtage, is not conſidered as the 
tie which binds. him to fidelity, but his honour is placed in her 
perſon; and that honour, in caſe of diſloyalty, would be in the 


power of his ſovereign to violate. So ſacred are women in India, 


that, even in the midſt of ſlaughter and devaſtation, the common 
ſoldier leaves them unmoleſted ; the Haram is a ſanctuary againſt 
all the licentiouſneſs of victory; and ruffians, covered with the 
blood of a huſband, ſhrink back with veneration from the ſecret 
apartment of his wien Whether this depends upon cuftom, or 
on religion, is uncertain ; but it is not altogether confined to 
India, At Conſtantinople, when the Sultan ſends. an order to 
ſtrangle a ſtate-criminal, and to ſeize on his effects; the ruffians, 
who execute it, enter not into the Haram, nor touch any thing 
belonging to the women. 
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Bor in ſpite of all this ſeeming veneration, this facredneſs' of 
perſon, the women of Aſia are, in general, only a kind of 
eyphers, held up to be che ſport of fortune; ſubjected, not only to 
the nod of a tyrant lord, but alſo to his eunuchs, ſtill more mer- 
cileſs and tyrannical. Educated in a manner which tends only 
to debaſe their minds, by obliterating their virtues; torn with 
jealouſy and chagrin, even their pleaſures are joyleſs; and in a 
very few years, their period of youth and beauty being over, that 
of neglect, which is long and unſupportable, commences. Solo- 
mon had'threeſcore queens, and fourſcore concubines ; but a petty 


£4 Hindoo chief bas been known to have two thouſand. women con- 
fined within the walls of his Haram; and appropriated to his 
pleaſure only. Strange that che rights of humanity and of popu- 


lation ſhould be ſo publicly violated! but they are not violated by 
the Aſlatics alone; the Europeans, caught with the contagion, 
have imitated their exirnple; The Portugueze, after their firſt 


| ſettlement in India, became ſo debauched, that many of hem had 


ſeven or eight concubines; which they did not confine like the 
natives, but obliged them to labour, and forced from them the 
money they had earned; nor have other Europeans refrained 
from debaucheries, which | diſgraced their ___ and their : 
humanity. | ; 


THe whats of "IP ancient N of Hindoſtan, diſtin= 
guiſhed by the name of Hindoos, are divided into. claſſes, or 
caſts, every one of which riſes gradually in rank and dignity 
above another; and every one of which moſt rigidly keeps with- 
in itſelf, nor ever mixes, either by marriage or any kind of con- 


neon, with thoſe beneath it: : hence women have not, as in 
other 


reel M 


the Hindeo women are not, however, gunrdet with thut kticknels 


among the Mahomedam, or Hindobs of Afi. Poſtet tell 


on a mule richly capariſoned, and türke dude vy four” c or Ave Hu 


dred women, ſounding tabors and ſinging verſes in Ber pla ff 
China, which, for politeneſs of manners, 18 Uttte inferior 'to any 


part of Europe, women ſeem to enjoy the fame rank, and to ſhare 
in the honours and dignities of their huſbands. | eror 
may raiſe to the dignity of empreſs, any, one of his women! w om 


he pleaſes; and we are ihformed by Dubalde; that on an occa- 


ſion of this nature, after all the great officers and "mandaring 


% had paid their compliments to the emperor, the princeſles of ihe. 
4 blood, and all the ladies of the. firſt quality, with the wives of 


« the great mandarins, 2s to the. palace; into which being 


4 introduced, according to their rank, by a miſtreſs of the gere- | 


and ſeverity, Which is exertifed> over” cke Mationiedas. Ta 


ſome places, even thoſe of conſiderable rant appear publicly th 
the ftrret. In Etlliopia, the women are of tote cortfehinrice fic 


us, tt the fiſter of the reigning emperor; wile” it” way flere, 
Had a palace of her own, appeared frequently in poblie, mounted 


ee is Apia of aderncfng Steer is * p 
nage; being obliged to marry intd/ the caft' to with they belong: '=<— 


40 monies, the firſt eunuch preſented bimſelf, whom the miſtreſe N 


« of the ceremonies thus addreſſed: I humbly, beſeech the em 
% preſs, in behalf of this afſembly, to vouchſafe her preſence, and 
* place herſelf on the throne; which ſhe having. done, all the 


<« Jadies made two curtſies, fell on their knees, and ſtruck their 


0 Wr againſt the ground; then ſtood: up. in the ſame order, 

in the profoundeſt filence, while the empreſs deſcended from the 
4 throne and withdrew,” | Though honours of ſuch a natute are 
= to a Chinele empreſs, and to every woman  accordlng to. her 
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rank, yet the fair ſex are hardly: entruſted with any property, 
and have no fortunes... - Circumſtances . which, though at firſt 
view we may conſider as an affront and indignity, are, notwith- 
ſanding, among the Chineſe, ſymptoms of love and regard- That 
wiſe people, ſolicitous of their own happineſs, and of that of the 
ſex, endeavour, by this means, to prevent. a woman from being ; 
choſen as a wife, on the ſordid motives of intereſt and avarice,. A 
wife, therefore, being conſtantly choſen from love, and having 
no ſeparate intereſt from that of her huſband, nor any indepen- 
dence to-render her undutiful and i impertinent, the chain of matri- 
mony, which in many other countries is made of iron, is, in 
China, only a ſilken cord. In Japan, the women of the Deyario, 
or great hereditary emperor and high prieſt, ſeem to be vene- 
rated and honoured | in a degree not much inferior to himſelf. 
And in Siam, we have an account, by Kempfer, of a funeral of 
one of their queens 3 ſo magnificent, as to leave no room to 
doubt that the women are not Urn chere it in a I 
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Bx FORE we take our leave of Aſia Ta, it may not be ii improper to 
obſerve, that the account here given of the condition of their 


women; an account ftrangely chequered with good and evil, but 


in which the evil, for the moſt part,. 'greatly predominates, may 
be materially different from the ideas conceived of it by our fair 
readers, who have formed their opinions from eaſtern tales and 
romances;. which, if not contradicted by facks, would impoſe 
upon us a belief, that their women were the moſt beautiful, and. 
the moſt happy: beings i in the creation ; becauſe the men. con- 
tlantiy approach them in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, while every | 
pad W for which the Eaſtern Regs | is ſo remarkable, 


a * N | hangs 
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ings they ſeem to adore; and while they appear to humble them- 


ſelves at their feet, are actually the jailors who confine, and the 


| tyrants who enſlave them. Even among the Chineſe, whom we 


may . reckon. the politeſt of the Aſiatics, wives are :ſometimes 


ſtrangled at the death of their ene that they may go and 
ſerve N in che e World. 
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| . as we n is 1 1 Among 
many of thoſe people who hold a kind of middle rank, between 


ſavage barbarity and-civilization ; but as the culture of manners, 
and of the ſocial principle among mankind, does not always pro- 


ceed upon an uniform plan, but is varied, according to the ge- 
nius, to the neceſſities, and to a thouſand other circuniſtances, we 


find one nation often excelling another in one or two points > 


refinement, | while in every other point of the ſame kind, it is 
greatly / behind, it. Thus, in Otaheite, an iſland lately diſcovered: 
in the South Sea, the inhabitants, though hitherto unacquainted 
with any part of the globe, but a few more iſlands ſcattered around 
them; though ſons of pure nature, and aloft entirely fed and 
clothed' by her hand; though without che leaſt knowledge of 


art, or glimmering of ſcience, are, nevertheleſs,” ſocial among 


themſelves; civiF and polite to the fair ſex, allowing them every 


rank and dignity, and even the ſupreme authority of the iſland, 


when it is their birthright; treating them with a deference and 
indulgence, which the weakneſs and ſoftneſs of their nature ſeems 
to require; and vet, though they have carried their politeneſs 


Gen $14 C | | ths. 
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n their tongut; and every promiſe they 9 5 is to laſt + 
for life, or for eternity. But the reverſe of the picture ſhews us, 
that they keep in- the erueleſt ſubjection and confinement, the be- 
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© Wan thus far though the two eres conſtantly a lands ab Fo 
n= miſcucus ſaciety; at meats, Which bring the people of potite na- 
tinns together, the ſexes in Orgheite are ſeparated. The women 
ſometimes ſorve the men at their repaſts; but never eat with them, 

os in their company z/ fo that it i preſimable, the ation of eating 
or drinking is, in this Iſland, ranked among the number of female 
jadelieacies: we, who are conſtantly uſed t other manners and 

euſtoms, 'reokon dt extraordinary that women mould refuſe to eat in 
the preſence of men; but it is ſtill more extraordinary, that fſome 
of the chiefs of this people, either from a principle of pride, or for 

ſome other reaſon that we are not acquainted with, will not deign 
to put anx thing into their 7m moutlis;, but, like children, muſt 
be conſtantly fed by their women; Perhaps the ſame cauſe; which 
induces. the Otabeitean to this fabberiag! dignity, operating in 
Europe, would induce a man to be ſerved iw plate, or to ride in 
bis coach; in the- Raſt; to burn coſtly perfumes, add more beau- 

ties to thoſe already languiming in his feragko, and more flaves 
to thoſd who: attend on hie perſon; and in America, to hang 

more of the ghaſtly ſpoils of war-round his body, and add oo the 
"#40 menen en ic by painting himiclF frightfut. 


1973 £: e ann 11:65), | 
. is. ſomewhat, emarkable, that. over, the. greateſ part a 
70 Americas which, at pneſant,, may, be, called the native eountry of 
ſavage barbariſm, the men have in general but one wife; while: 
in. Aſia. and Africa, where they are commonly, a, little more ci-- 
5 Vilized, an unreſtrained palygamy thouldftilltake place; and that, 
| while. in-many other; reſpects they treat their; women; better, | this: 
_ cuſtam, which. gives them their rivals, for their inſeparable com 
| nion, ſhould. not have been abaliſned. But ſo permanent and 
111 EI 8 3 | unalter- 3 
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unalterable are the cuſtoms of the Eaſt; and particularly this ofa CH 
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vin. 


plurality of wives, that, in all probability, it will be among the w——— 


laſt of che chains of female flavery that will be broken; and if we 
can believe many of Aae d ho Were ſent to propagate 
Chriſtianity among them, there were none of the precepts of that 
religion, which they found ſo much difficulty of making them 
conform to, as that of ä chemſelveb to on 0 e wife; a thing 
dn they thought ſo abſurd and ren that they could 

not believe it to be 9 the will of the great Lord 1 
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— the rank and condition of ancient and modern women, we are 
ſorry to ſay, that it was long before we found them getting into 
poſſeſſion of the common rights of mankind ; that at preſent, in 
more than one quarter of the globe, they are the moſt abje& 
flaves; and in much more than another, perpetual - priſoners : 
while in that little corner of it, called Europe, they only poſſeſs 
the conſequence to which they ſeem entitled by nature, in the 
ſcale of intelligent beings, It is, therefore, with pleaſure we 
now arrive at that part of our hiſtory, which leads us to conſider 
their condition in poliſhed and evil ſociety; which, in other 
words, is conſideting it only in Europe; after having ſeen it in 
a light, which does ſo little bonour to our ſex, and adds ſo much 
vretchedneſs to theirs, in weer wn part of the 9 5 


| Treatment of Bur though the fair Fe are, in Fania a treated A with 
Europe. an affeQtion and indulgence, which in other parts they are either 
quite ſtrangers to, or only enjoy on particular occaſions; yet, as 
13 . all Europe is not equally cultivated in manners, the condition off 
| women is not in every part of 5 » e ee 
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Russ 1A, which wecnlder 1 Ang com- 
prehending in its dominions a part of Afia, has only begun a few 
years: ago to aſſume the poliſh of the Europeans; and is as yet 
far from having attained that ſoftneſs of behaviour, which muſt men 
diſtinguiſh every people before they can treat, with propriety, a 
ſex, whoſe acute feelings, both of body and of mind, demand 
lenity and indulgence. The condition of women in Ruſſia is; 
therefore, much leſs deſirable than it is in England, France, or 
Italy. A late empreſs of Ruſſia, as a puniſhment for ſome female 
frailties,” ordered a moſt beautiful young lady of family to be 


publicly knouted, in a manner which was hardly leſs indelicate 


* 
* 


3 
Diſadvant- 
ages of the 
—__ wo- 


than ſevere. The ſame empreſs, at another time, allowed ſeveral 
ladies of the firſt quality to ſuffer the puniſhment of the knout 


publicly, and afterwards, to have their tongues cut out: while 
theſe cruel ſentences were executing, they were expoſed on the 
backs of men, with: no covering, but a. ſcanty petticoat. Such 
were the Ruffians only a few years ago; when in every other 


| part of Europe, and even among people whom we call barba-- 


rians, the law, when neceſſarily obliged to inflict puniſhment on 
female delinquents, never violated the rules of decency. It has | 


been aſſerted by many travellers, that a Ruſſian bride, on her wed- 
ding- night, prefented: the bridegroom with a whip: of her on 


making, in token of her ſubjection; and thought herſelf much 
ſlighted; if he did not immediately make a trial of it upon her per- 


fon. Later travellers, however; aſſure us, that if ever ſuch a: 


preſent. 


{L r 


1 3 the women Needed are not Gade to-their: 
ede, * g0 little abroad, d but juſt emerging from: 
> 7 = © ſtats: 


ceuſtom did. exiſt, they could find: no aden traces of it at? 
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Mn where is hardly; any thing of that ſoftneſs and delicacy which gif 


tinguiſbes the; ſex in other parts off Buropey even their exerciſes 


its and dixerſions hate. mote of the: maſculine than the feminine. The 


themſelves H ſhooting ata mark. Dronkenneſs, the vice of al- 


Their advan- 


preſeut empreſs, with the ladies of her court,; foractimes divert 


moſk every cold: climate, they. are ſo. little aſhamed of, that not 


' MANY. years ago, 4 lady would have returned to the houſe of her 


friend: the. next day, ta thank her for doing” her the. pleaſure of 


making her drunk the day before; not is it long fince the regu- 


lations. for the aſſemblies, at the court of Peterſburgh, contained 
dae gpu article; an article which, perhaps, is ſtill ex- 
tant: And it is further ordered; that ladies ſhall not get 
3 upon. any; WOO minen nor ah 0707 ping _ 
nine W bs \ | 


0 WEYER, abs cpr de this,aqequa of l my 
anpeary Heir. cpngitiq is far, from being ſa deſpicable, as we might 
from thence natufallximagine-: They, ſhapę: the rank and ſplendour 
of. the families of which, they are ſprung, and af the huſbands. 
with, whom, they,.marry;s, ang exe the ſupreme; authority: which, 
af, preſent, is eqjpyed, by, ap empreſy,, whale, head: does honqur to, 


her nation and ita her ſex.;, although.qn ſome occabons the virtues: 


of, her heart, have. been much. ſuſpected. In the; militaty, the: 
viidows ang, daughters, as. Well, as: ſons of officers, are provided. 


fp by goxęrnment; the, widoxs, ift young, ata, allowed one 
year's pay, according to the rank of their huſbands, by way of -A. 


portion; if old, they have a fourth of the pay of their huſbands 


during life, and cheir daughters have the ſame till the age of fif- 


| _ Oe are ſuppoled- to be fie to. marry, or otherwiſe to 
at 5 7 provide 
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provide for nn In civil life, the ſex are protected from C H AF. 
ix. | 
inſult by ſeveral ſalutary laws, and, except among the peaſaut,. 


are exempted from every kind of toil and ſlavery, enjoy ſuch por- 
tions as are given them, or fall to their ſhare: by heritage; and, 


upon the whole, ſeem. approaching faſt to the enjoyment of that 


conſequence to which * have . n in ſeveral parts 
of e. | | 


"Ti the other northern countries of Euroge,. yr tate of women Their condi. 
is, in many reſpects, but mean and contemptible. In Lapland, cot = 
Norway, and Poland, they have hardly even ſeparate apartments, once ol 
except in ſome houſes of their; firſt nobility. Eſtates, as well 

choſe that are acquired, as thoſe that are hereditary, deſcend to 
the children in the following proportions: in Poland, a ſon has 
always two ſhares, aud a daughter one; nor can a father diſpoſe 

of his fortune otherwiſe, without a judicial ſentence to enable 
him ſo to do. In Denmark, women may ſucceed as heirs to any 
| inheritance, but” 'no female, of whateyer rank or condition, can 
ſell, diſpoſe of, or in any other manner alienate any land, but 
muſt leave it to the heir at law, who on her demiſe is empowered 
to take poſſeſſion. of it; notwithſtanding any deviſe, bargain, or 


ſale that he may have made in her lifetime to the contrary. / In 
Britain, daughters are excluded from inheriting hereditary eſtates 
ſo long as there are any ſons alive; but ſuch eſtates as the fathers 
have acquired, they may give to their daughters, or leave to 
them by will, though they have ſons at the ſame time living. 
In Piedmont, females cannot inherit a fief as long as any of the 
male line are alive. T hough the Britiſh ladies ſeldom enjoy titles 
or honours in their own right, yet they conſtantly ſhare in thoſe 
of their huſbands, wives of biſhops and judges only excepted;z_ 
OWP3; 3 D d 1 | and 
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THE HIS TOR 
and further, a man of the higheſt quality, by marrying a woman | 
from the very loweſt of the people, confers upon her the fame 
rank and quality as he enjoys himſelf ; whereas no man, how 
ever mean, can again altogether reduce her to her original ſtate; / 
the title ſhe had once acquired by her noble hoſband The retains,” 
by the complaiſance of her acquaintance, tilt death, though ſhe 


' ſhould again be married to the meaneſt plebeian. Engliſh Wo- 


men have never had any power conferred on them to ennoble 
weir huſbands, but of late it bas not been uncmmom to beſtow 


Property, 
how far veſted 
in women. 


titles and honours on women, in their own right, with a power 
ol tranſmitting them to their male poſterity. 


honburs run in a channel ſomething different from that of Bri- 


In Germany, female 


tain, they are omy the property of birth, or attainable'by mar- 

riape, and on the deceaſe of à hiſbanid the wife, if ſhe was his 
inferior, deſcends to that rank in life which fhe occupied before 
marriage. Some writers on tlie Germanic conſtitution have alleged 
that this is a political inſtitution to encourage matrimony among 
the great; but, as women are ſeldom averſe to chis Rate,” to place 


| the loſs of being unmarried on * Wort is + putting wee 
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ag, being ede with the unt ad ea eee 
whether, in goods or eſtates of inheritance, is a- privilege from 


which women, in moſt ages and countries, have either been en- 
chely debarred, or enjoyed under + great variety of limitations 


en reſtrĩctions; and as this pri vilege is one of thoſe which 
confers the greateſt power and dignity; and upon which man- 
kind ſet the greateſt value, we ſhall endeavour: to give our 
readers ſome idea how far it has been p wt deniod to: the 0 
e hiſtory we are nom conſidering- u ane 
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OF- WOMEN. | 29g. 
o give portiens to women at be ie of ibeir marriage was cnar. | 
en ahgient cuſtom among ſome nations j Pharaoh: gave the city YL: rand ML” 
of Gazer as a portion to his daughter when ſhe became the wife — 
of Solomon, king of Iſrael ; but we have great reaſon to believe 
| that, in ſuch early times, neither the management nor diſpoſal 
of the portions ſo given were veſted in the perſon. of the wife, 
but that ſhe, and the dowry which came along with her, were 
almoſt equally conſidered as the property of the huſband. Almoſt 
the whole hiſtory of remote antiquity preſents us with a ſcene, in 
which women appear” too inconſiderable to have acquired any of 
the gods of fortune, or to Have been truſted with them when 
acquired by their parents or relations. Among the ancient inha - 
bitints of Chaldea and Arabia, we are told; that women could 
not hold the poſſeſſion of any inheritante; and the deciſion of 
this tna tier by Moſes, ſhews that, in his time, no {precedent had 
exiſted of females having any ſuch privilege... The daughters of 
Zelophehad brought before Moſes, che prieſts; the princes, and 
the congregation,” à petition, ſetting forth, that their father, after 
having always demeaned himſelf properly, had died in the wilder- 
neſs, having no ſons 3 on which account they thought | themſelves 
entitled to a poſſeſſion” among the brethren of their father, which 
Moſes, by the commandment of the Lord, not only granted them, 
but alſo ordained, that in future, when a man died, having no 
fons, his inheritance mould become the property of his daugh- 
ters. R deeifion, which fees to be the baſis on which the ſi | 
celfioht of women is, in many countries, founded at this is d. 
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Cc 4 r. them property, and the ſucceſſion to the eſtates ens 
— eſpecially when we conſider that the Greeks; who were originally 
ä a colony from Egypt, were, beſides the Hebrews, the only 
people of antiquity, whom we find indulging them with this 
Privilege. ' The ancient Romans, trained up to war and to arms, 
to take by conqueſt the land of their neighbours, and to retain 
by force what they had thus conquered, had no idea that women 
mould inherit what they could neither conquer nor defend; but 
fathers, in time, thinking it hard that their ſons ſhould be rich 
in poſſeſſions, while their daughters had none; and that more 
diſtant male relations ſhould take the eſtates as heirs at law, con- 
trived to make ſuch proviſions for their daughters, as rendered 
the eſtates fo taken of little. value. The people, irritated at this 
proceeding, and convinced from the relics of barbarity Rill lurk+- 
ing in their minds, that women ought not to have any inherit - 
ance, paſſed the Voconian law, by which it was ordained, That 
no woman ſhould. be left heireſs to an eſtate, even though an 
only child; a law, which oontinued in force till the Romans be- 
came more refined and ſoftened in their ſentiments, when a 
regard to the weaker ſex broke through the unjuſt reſtraint laid 
upon them, and granted them a right of ſucceſſion, alter Wat — 
: of day bog. a SANS and in land. 


„ of manners. is. Alen . 1 0 pant 1: of 5 
the ſame cuſtoms, | So little did the Lombards think women 
qualified. to inherit: eſtates, that, by their law, even the natural 
children, diſtant male relations, and the public treaſury, might 
ſhare: the inheritance with daughters. This law was: ſoftened 
among the Sax ons, where the father and mother were bound to 
leave their eſtate to their ſons, and to their daughters if they had 


XX A @- WOMEN: 


og 


| — * daughters were neither allow- CHAP. 


ed to be heirs in conjunction with ſons, nor to ſucceed: to the WF OY 


crown. The Salique lands among the Franks feem to have been 
of a tenure. ſimilar to thoſe. in the times of the feodal fyſtem, 
held under a lord, for which the tenant was- to perform military 
ſervice; women were not admitted as inheritors, or tenants of ſuch 
lands, for a plain reaſon, becauſe they were not qualified to perform 
the military ſervice by which they were held; but methods were 
afterwards diſcovered to elude this prohibition : he who wanted 
to make his daughter equal to his ſon, carried her before. the 
| commiſlary, and ſaid, My dear child, an- ancient and impious 
« cuſtom. bars a young woman from ſucceeding to her father; 
but as all my childten are equally given me by God, I ought 

« to love them equally; therefore, my dear child, my will is, 
that my effect Thall be ſhared equally between you and your 
<«- brethren.” This Salique law, which in modern France ſeems. 
little if at all regarded by the ſubject, is ſtill in force with regard 
to the crown, no woman ever being allowed to inherit it. But 
though the French will not ſuffer a woman to ſway their ſcepter; 


they cannot hinder her from ruling the monarch which holds it; 
a caſe which has ſo often happened, that, in ſpite of their Salique © 


law, they have been more under the direction of women than. 
any of the. rs an kingdoms. 


Tur ein which preclads females from enjoying bepee and 
inheritance have, perhaps, in every other country, beſide France, 
been confined to the ſubject. Among many of the natiens of 
antiquity, among the preſent Afiatics, and even in ſome parts of 
America, where women in general have no property, and almoſt 
no Pinsel exiſtence; Þ where it was never heard that they enjoyed i 

oo „ any. 
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W © ia amy land, nor were even truſted im the eater of "ey 
— own perſons, they:bave: bern altomed, in failure of male iſſue, to 


Cauſes why 


women have 


no property. 


— 


| they. receive a ſcanty and precarious ſubſiſtence, ; 4 Wherever 

| polygamy is countenanced, women cannot poſſibly enjoy much 
property: property creates independence; and a woman who is 
| independent would not ſubmit to ſo many rivals, and fo ſcanty a 


confined, . they, can have no property ; ; any thing further than food 


; whether as wives ot as ſlaves,. they can have but little Property; 


perhaps reckoned more valuable than they are. When we meet 


perty, when we conſider how widely theſe cauſes are diſſeminated, 
we ſhall find that it is only in a few of the politer countries of 


| rd to treat more fully of the Tight) and Privileges of the 
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mount the throne, and niankge che affairs of a Hate 3; a practice fo 
inconſiſtent with reaſon, "_— ach. cauſe we can aper fol it jon 
tee 4 0.57% ren 91 ee WH. it 

" From the mean wy kervile 0 of che fair fox; in 1 9 
rous countries, they ſeem to. be rendered incapable of Property- 
Whatever they acquire by | their labour, whatever they take in 


the chace, is entirely under the adminiſtration of the male rela- 
tions and friends, by whom they are protected, and from whom 


: 


*._ 


ſhare of the fayours of a huſband. Wherever women are ſirictly 


and raiment, to them would be unneceſſary; and any thing that 
could not be brought within the walls of a Haram, they could 
not manage. Wherever the ſex are publickly bought and fold, 


they are in ſuch. caſes. the property transferred themſelves, and 
conſequently i in a ſtate too mean to be truſted with other property, 


with, ſo great..a variety of cauſes which deprive women of pro- 
Europe that they are poſſeſſed of this privilege, and even there, 
with ſuch reſtrictions, that in many caſes they can hardly be. ſaid 


to enjoy what they poſſeſs; but as we ſhall. have occaſion after- 


+ Britiſh 
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moſt uncultivated ſtate of nature and a taſte for elegance and = og 
refinement of manners, pageantry and ſhow ſeem. to employ the _ N 
utmoſt attention, and to be conſidered as the only | proper appen- 

dages of grandeur, ſtrong proofs of which are afforded us by 

almoſt all the nations of the Eaſt, and by Poland in the North; ' 
the Poliſh women. of faſhion ſeldom. 80 tc to viſit one another with- 

out being attended by the moſt numerous train of ſervants, 
carriages, and flambeaus they can muſter; but when we follow 

them home, we meet with nothi ng adequate to this parade; their 
apartments are but poorly furniſhed, and. but hardly clean, and 
themſelves are the mean and fawnjng llaves of their huſbands, 
who, ex except in the articles of equipage and dreſs, ſcarcely treat 
them as rational beings. _ In Germany, where the taſte is in 

general leſs formed, the women are more fond of family 
pageantry, and more crammed with family pride than in France | 

or England“ In Italy, of a warmer temperament, they aim more 
at captivating the heart than the eyes, and have there, as well as in 

France, attained almoſt to an abſolute dominion over the men; 

a prerogative which in Portugal ſeems much on the decline; for 
though, in the time of Alphonſo, when the Portugueſe were an 
hongur to buman, nature, tlie man Who inſulted a woman, or 
broke any promiſe he had made to her, was degraded from what - 
ever rank he enjoyed; at preſent, the falſe gallantry introduced, 
8 authoriſes Nd to ee EF tar of What: nature wh: 
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1* England, Frans; Italy, and thoſe other parts of Europe 
which have arrived nearly at the ſame degtee of politeneſs ; 3 
prompted by a mixture of humanity and love, the men have 
entirely exempted the women from every ſpecies of labour, 
except what is abſolutely neceſſary among the poor for obtaining 
their daily bread; and even there, it is with pleaſure we often 
obſerve the ruſtic clown, while he wipes the ſweat from his brow, 
endeavouring to lighten the burden 'and alleviate the taſk of the 
ſun-burnt daughter of labour who toils by his ſide. | 


80 exienſive are the effects of politenels i in Pte chat it has not 
only ſoftened the actions and manners of him who, tutored in the 
lap of eaſe, has received the poliſh of a good education; but of 
him alſo who, left to nature, has nothing to boaſt of but what he 
received from her hand. This ſpirit of ſympathetic indulgence, 
or of polite gallantry, does not ſtop at endeavouring to eaſe the load 
of female toil, or to mitigate the ſeverity of that labour for which 
their natural weakneſs ſeems to have incapacitated theſex; it expands 
itſelf to every part of the condu of the men which has any relation 
to them. We give to a woman, even though of inferior quality, 
the right hand, ſhew her every token of reſpect, and place her 
in every ſituation of honour. We laviſh our ſubſtance upon orna- | 
ments for our wives and daughters, and reckon, that when they 

_ in elegance and taſte, they reflect a luſtre and credit upon 
We are hurt when they behave improperly, and on the con- 
wary, perfuade ourſelves that their good conduct adds 4 dignity 
to our character and reputation. In ſhort, we are fo deeply in- 
tereſted in every thing that relates to them, that they may be 
conſidered as the arbiters of our fate, and the ſpring which ſets 
10 motion, and continues to direct, almoſt every action of bur 
| lives; 3 
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we put into their hands, that a proverbial ſaying has from'thence wy 
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ths Guia, dice and Spain; a Mehta Paid to „mee is 
Rill greater than in England, and generally proceeds from dif- 
ferent motives; here, che honours we confer upon them flow 
from a mixture of love for their perſons, and eſteem of their 
virtues; there, it ariſes, for the moſt part, only from a kind of 
cuſtomary gallantry, whic ſeems directed more to the ſex than 
che individual. A Frenchman, the moment he is in the, com- 
pany of 4 woman, whether young or old, beautiful or ot] 6 
4 declates himſelf her admirer, talks of flames and darts, and pays 3 

her a thouſand compliments on her beauty. An Italian, When x 

he is introduced to a lady, approaches her in the moſt humble 

and ſubmiſſive manner, kiſſes her hand, and if ſhe is handſome, . 

and of quality, conſiders her as a ſublime being, an angel, in a 

human form, and conſequently never to be approached but with 

the greateſt reverence. The Spaniard goes yet a ſtep farther, 

the whole ſex is to him an object of little leſs than adoration ; 'Y - 
he retains ſtill a tincture of the ſpirit of knight-errantry i in every 

ching relating to women, and will readily venture his life to ſave any 

of them from trouble or from danger; : the object of his love is 

never leſs than a goddeſs, whom he always mentions with all the 

extravagance that metaphor and by perbola can dictate, and to a 

woman, above the rank of a peaſant. he never en, r 

thing but in e poſture... F 
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_ 7 Tn: in the condition of a the fair ſex; of Confidera-' > 
r 0 ſeem naturally to point out to , that they are there ee 


treatmeut of 
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uns happpi e eee benches 


— external appearance of things is but an unfaithful mirrour, whole, 


| ſibfiſtence for themſetves and Huſbands, and when they Have 


chaſtiſement and: crumbe. Tit Europe; for the moſt part, but 


reprefentationi we cannot altogether depend on. Women are in 
ſome degree every where the ſlaves of ſuperior power; in Aſia, 


impriſoned, and conſtantiy reduced to act by tlie impulſe of 
another; without any will or any inclination which they can 
gratify; their-wiumphs laſting only a few: maments; their rivalry; 
ammoſſties, and confinement, till:deatly, n Africk and America, 
the mere drudges of their proud tyrants, they labour to procure 


done,” are treated Uttle better than our dogs; they receive 4 


improperly, or flightly educated; and at all times kept in à ſtate 


of dependence, by the reſtrickions of a ſevere” legiffarion, whit, 


in the management and diſpoſal” of what property is allowed 
them, commonly cramps the freedom of their will. Dithonoured 
and diſgraced beyond” alf poſſibility of redemption, by. the commiſ- 

Mon of faults, wich in the men are Hardly conſidered as any thing 
but acts of gallantry; and even in the ſtate of matrimony, a ſtate to | 


which they naturally aſpire, more indiſſolubly bound” than their 


huſbands. The law rde them r no relief, unleſs the cruel lis 
to whom they are tied, has attempted" to take away their life; | 


and while he may riot with impunity in adulterous amours, if the” 
wife retaliates, by copying his example, he immediately procures 
a divorce,” and may turn her out withbut ſübſiſtence, to the ſcorn © 
and contempt of her own- ſex; who, in uch pen ſeldom” __ 


with pity even on a repenting W TY 
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from analogy, we ſhould not heſitate to ſay, that there is in na- 
— ture a principle, which, ſtrongly promipts us to behave with leity 

and indulgence to the fair few; as almoſt the whole of the itri« 
tional creation preſents us with a picture of ſuck behaviour: the 
cock, when he has found any provifion;. calls his hens! tegether 


moſt: part, provide for the females while hatching: Among 
quadrupedes, though there appears leſs: indulgence, and even leſs 
aſſiſtance on the part of the male, yet the former is in muy 
caſes very diſtinguiſhable, and the latter! not altogether unkuon 
to the diligent obſervers of nature. No male of any ſpecies of 
animals we are acquainted! with, will figlit withy or uſe æ female 
of the ſame ſpecies, rudely, unleſs! higlily provoltect; and even 
then, he will correct her with lenity and ſeeming reluctancec But 


vey of man, in his ſavage ſtate, will ſoon oon vince usj- that He” 
bas no natural propenſity, nor inſtinct, which determines himite 
uſe: the females of his ſpecies with tenderneſs and indulgemce or 
if-he has, it is, like many other natural irſtincts; totally oblites 
rated in his: youth by habit and education. We are told, indeed, 


by no means, be prevailed upon to Nitike; and hardly even to de 
fend themſelves: againſt ia woman; but ſhould: this be true, it is 
only a local cuſtom; for welfare aſſured almoſt by every traveller, 
as . in a: variety of parts of * on the 
| n | | Be 3 e moſt 


4 


to partake of it; and the males of all the feathered kind, for the 


While we reaſon on this ſubject; if we truſt to amlogyy ir 
will certainly. miſlead us. And when we turn ourſelves! from 
reaſoning: upon prineiplesz. to the obſervation of facts, a- ſlight ſur- 


8 by Charlenoix, that ſome of the ſavages of North America will, 


* 
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more accurate view of them. Were we on this ſubject to reaſon — 
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moſt flog ocaions, bext and. abuſe Get women. thou 


kn! Nee 


Wes hive ed abba that GN not 1 
by humanity, is commonly made uſe of only to enſlave. On this 
principle, we may aſſert, that the moſt general and extenſive 
cauſe of the ill treatment of women, . is the imbecillity. of their 
conſtitutions, and the impoſſibility. of aſſerting the rights of na- 
ture againſt a ſex ſo much their ſuperiors in ſtrength. The next 
cauſe, is the inſenſibility of the men, or that ſavageneſs of diſ- 
poſition, which not only eradicates humanity, but prompts only. 
to animal appetite, inſtead of the ſentimental feelings of love; a 
cauſe which, more or leſs, prevails in almoſt every country, and 
particularly in thoſe, where ſociety and the various refinements- 


| thereon depending, are but little and imperfeAly known. Men 5 
_ conſtantly accuſtomed to gain their ſubſiſtence by fiſhing and 


hunting, are trained up in the exerciſe of every cruelty againſt. 
the brute creation; hence, in their wars, the ſame cruelty dif- 
fuſes itſelf upon their . antagoniſts and priſoners; and hence too, 
even the tender and inoffending fair ſex are ſubjects upon which they 
exerciſe that ferocious and unfeeling temper, which, from their 
earlieſt infancy, has been nouriſhed by their employments and 
their difficulties; and which neither religion, admonition, nor ex- 
ample, have ever conſpired to reſtrain; nor the ſympathetic feel⸗ 
ings of the heart revolted againſt, as barbarous and inhuman. 
Whatever be the original difference in the feelings of the human 
heart, we know they are capable of being altered, and made 
| better or worſe by education and example; an inconteſtible proof 
5 ihk aue n ow behaviour of the genteel, and.commas.; 
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dente er Evighiind; who muſt be- nearly alike-by nature; and yet C B. 4 
by education, the employments of life, and the example of low — 
company, the latter are often brutal and ferocious in' their man- 
ners, while the former are dauer ger for gpg we ei 
more enen wann of . eu 90 
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3h THIRD cauſe of 0 i-trextment of the: ſex is, their gene- 
ral want of proper education and inſtruction. In ſavage life, 
without any engaging qualification of mind, and deſtitute of every 
ornament of body, except only a few things which render them 
more diſagreeable, they have nothing but ſex to engage the atten- 
tion, and ſoften the rugged nature of the male. In countries 
a little more cultivated, as in Aſia, though they laviſh every orna- 
ment on tlieir perſons, their minds commonly preſent a blank; 
ſcarcely even here and there ſhaded with the outlines of know- 
ledge and ſenſibility. In moderate climates, women acquire ſenſe 
and experience, as their charms and beauty expand. In Afia, if -- 
they ever become ſenſible and intelligent, it is at an age when | 4 
their ſhort and fleeting beauty, which commonly begins to fade 
at eighteen, is all over. This is one of the ftrotigeſt reaſons why | 
the women of the Eaſt are fo little efteemed. In countries, where = why 
the manners are finiſhed by the laſt touches of poliſh and refine- 
ment; the levities, expenſive 'follies, and irreſtrainable propen- 
ſity to pleaſure and admiration, frequently procure to the ſofter 1 
ſex ill-treatment from ours; and force us even to deſpiſe and con- 8 
demn the ener which! is FRO in the form we Adore. Men. 


A FOURTH dane of the in tbeatment of women is, „ Udet weit 

taking too little care to make themſelves agreeable. This i is com- 
en the caſe i in * life, where, if nature has denied them 1 ö : 
charms, - + Bm 


Wi; T HE uU 


* ne * they, hays 99; ther. waz of axtrafing the. heart; 2 
=X== Where, if ſhe has pot denied them, the poſſeſſors have not learned 
to ſet a proper value upon them, nor to improve their power by 
ogrreſpandent qualifications; of the mind. Rut this is hot a caſe 


only to be met with in ſavage countries; in the moſt cultivated, 
ſtates of ſociety, we often meet the careleſs flattern, who diſguſts | 


us with her indelicacy; the conceited beauty, who, truſting to 
thit favqurs ſhe. has received from nature; exact from us the tri- 
byte ſhe thinks due to them, with a petulant preſumption, which 
fruſtrates all its own intentions; and the hapleſs wanderer from 
the paths of virtue, who, loſt to honour and to ſhame, lays aſide 
every thing pleaſing in the manners of the beſt of her own ſex, 
and adopts every thing diſguſting in the worſt of ours. To theſe. 
characters we may add the unthinking wife; Who, as ſoon as ſhe. 
has ſtepped: over the threſhold of matrimony, leaves behind her 
every delicacy, crit b jy engaging 2 art, _ n 

| Der The but i 4; 8 | 
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In polite. ahlien women. nba; yang ill-treazed,, i 
they. are not. belazed,, ageoſted with reſpect, agd eyen. their wiſhes, 
prevented, hy. all. thę nameleſs little offices of; good-breeding : ac- 
cuſtomęd ta. be, conſtantly. approached, with ag air of ſubmiſſion, 

chat borders on adgration, to be, conſtantly Hattexed, on, account 
Of their, heayty,, and, accompliſhments, and, wanting ſagacity to 
diſtinguith, mere, gallantry, from, the, real. ſentiments, of, the heart., 
they at laſt become, pext.ap9, aſſuming, and, aften rude and ill-. 
natured to ſuch as they think do not offer a ſufficient quantity of 
the incepſe. of praiſe. at,the Migge of, theix beauty: haxingarriyed 
this length, they. ſogn become ohjets.of, contempt, and; ſometimes 
We No,,claſs, of neee N apt, t fall into this. 
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| eagerly coveted at every place of public amuſement, are: not fo wym_ 
eagetrly ſelected to tetire with imo that private feene of domeſtic 


life, Where the maſk muſt be laid aſidt and the tiaim of flatrerers 
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Tae power of appropriating: entirely to oufſelves what we love 
and efttemy is ſo ſtrongly rooted itt our nature, chat it has given 
Birth to jealouſy; one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions that con vulſe the 
foul ; and: from this jealoufy arifes' another fruitful ſource of the 
ill- treatment of women; it is the cauſe that has,” time immemo- 
niah ſhut them up in the gloom of perpetual impriſonment in the 
EFaſt, and debarred them from every joy that can flow from friend- | 
_ thip, and from ſociety. It is the cauſe which, in Hindoſtan, and 
more particularly in · Perſia; has ſubjected them not only to the 
chaſtiſement of an enraged huſband, but even to death itſelf, for 
an offence no greater than looking at a ſtranger. But we turn 
from eee eee to view the n nenen en ; 


LE 


n e tandles POSH trdatininticf WE vinple, Cauſes of the 
2 may be all eomprehended im the educatibn of the one ſex, en ef uo 
and the behaviour of the other. It is waht. of education and in- 
| fruQion, that makes the ſavage; and it is the proper application 
of them, that form the man of ſociety and the gentleman. A man 

brought up in any of the polite countries of Europe, is, from his | 
earlieſt infancy, taught to do a thouſand good offices to the fair - INT”. | 
ſex 3 to Honeur ant indulge then? and, as he grows up, td pro- = 
vide for, and defend them: hence every kindneſs, and every duty 1 

he cam perform to“ them, are ſo imperceptibly' ihterwoven with = 
ente Ae . nature itself: but lelt ts 
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CHA P. 2 of education ſhould mas be ſtrong enough to form a 


— kind of balance of power between the two ſexes, the Author 


of nature has wiſely provided, that, at a certain age, love ſhould 
ſpring up to lend its aſſiſtance, and add à motive ſtill more 


powerful, than even cuſtom and education, to induce us to do 
the fair ſex every kind and indulgent office, which the delicacy of 


their ſituation, and the weakneſs of their nature, may ſtand in 


need of. But we muſt here carefully diſtinguich between that love, 


Which, in civil life, is a mixture of animal appetite and ſenti- 
mental fecling ; and that which, in ſavage. life, is animal appe- 


tite only. The laſt, though it may prompt men, when immedi- 
ately under its impulſe, t be fawning and complaiſant, muſt be 
but ſhort and inconſtant in its operations; and, conſequently, un- 

able to reſtrain the common rudeneſs and oppreſſion of the men, 


or raiſe the women to any degree of conſequence and dignity. 


The firſt, more ſteady and uniform, inſpires with an unremitting 
attention to do good offices, to protect, and ſcreen from oppreſ- 


| ſion the weakneſs which ſavages deſpiſe; with a generoſity of ſen- 


timent, which does honour to politeneſs and to humanity. Nor 


are the fair regarded and defended only by fach individuals as 


are connected with thetn by love, friendfhip, and other motives 
of paſſion and intereſt,” but by the generality of men in civil life, 


from ſentiments of gallantry; and by every wiſe legiſlature, | 
which, in proportion to the weakneſs of that ' ſex, (exerts itſelf the 


more Wet 0 to ee their/perſons Sad he emp an fanind- 
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uo and wany more, are the happy effects. which the fair FI | 
experience from education and from love; but in the individuals, 
with whom they are more nearly connected, good ſenſe, and hu- 


n of 8 fr likewiſe nnen order to eſtabliſh their 
wy 
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 Teeutity tus ll-uſage. Tüte e in dbschte life, a thouſand 
little incidents where ſentiments will unavoidably jar ; but ſhould 


even this happen ſo frequently, as to interrupt all peace, and be 


productive of a conſtant acrimony af temper, a man of ſenſe, 
when connected with a woman whom he cannot love in his heart, 
will never degrade himſelf ſo as to uſe her ill; and will be ſorry 
that he 18 obliged | to pity, where he would wiſh to love. 


Tur propriety of female FER which inclines, the men 
to favour, and treat the ſex with the greateſt indulgence, which the 
manners and cuſtoms of che country they reſide i in will. admit of, 
is of various kinds, and would be tedious to run over. In ſavage 


countries, it conſiſts moſtly in performing, the taſks 5 labour 


| aligned them; in yielding the moſt abject ſubmiſſion to their 


huſbands ; and taking proper care of the children they have by 
them. In the Eaft, it conſiſts 1 in reſigning, themſelves with a 
ſeeming alacrity to confinement ; being perfealy {killed in all the 


arts of pleaſing, and avoiding, with the utmoſt circumſpeQion, | 


every cauſe. of jealouſy. | In Europe it is more unlimited; ; it con- 
| ſiſts 1 in  good-nature,. ſenſibility, delicacy, chaſtity, the domeſtic. 
virtues, and a thouſand other qualities; which, when joined. to 


a competent ſhare of beauty and female ſoftneſs, are almoſt ſuffi- 


cient to ſooth, the moſt rugged nature, and f OF the cruelleſt 
temper into gentleneſs and humanity... 
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circumſcribed that that of the other ſex, ſo their good or 
bad character is alſo, for che moſt part, cottiprifed under fewer 
| virtues. and vices : and in the Eaft, where they are by co nfine- 
ment totally excluded from action and obſervation, we may * 


with eh That they haye hardly any charaQter at all. 


e ö Anf Hern ahne tre 


"if the bead 4 the qualities, ieh make up the good or bad 

| character of each ſex, there is generally placed ſome cardinal vir 

ä | tue, or vice; which! is ſet, as it were, in the fore- ground; : and to 
/ 2 which all the reſt, of the figures it in the groupe are ſubordinate, 

9 Thus what! is the moſt highly eſtimated i in the men, is coutage and 

ſen{biliry 3 . and what gives the higheſt luſtre and potiſh to the 

women, is modeſty, and that ſoft and gentle temper, which i is ever 

ready to ſooth afflition, and to pity diſtreſs. ' As theſe two vit- 

tues form the great « outlines of the charadter of the fair ſex, a large 

portion of what we have to ſay on the preſent ſubject, will neceſ- 

ſarily be employed in inquiring, how far they have followed the 

paths that lead to them, or deviated into thoſe that lead to their 


oppoſite vices, from the earlieſt ages of er to the Kaner 
| i a : 
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hog: h beginning almoſt of time, as ma may leatn CARAT £ 
ink hints thrown out by Moſes,. and conjecture from the wx” 
'rude and uncultivated ſtate of ſociety, we have no great reaſon to 0 early » xg 
* that modeſty and chaſtity were among the favourite vi- 
The reaſons aſſigned for the deſtruction of the world by „ 
85 3 thoſe aſſigned for the poſterior deſtruction of Sodom Wo; 
and the conduct of Lot's daughters, are all too evident proofs of 
our aſſertion. Proceeding forward to the patriarchal ages, the 
ſoene is but little altered; for we thete find, that when Abraham 
| had gone-down into Egypt to avoid a famine, he had ſuch an 
opinion of the diſſolnteneſo of the people of that country, that 
he ws afraid they would murder him, in order to get paſſeſſion 8 
of his wife; and to avaid that danger, agreed with her to lay, 
| that he was his ſiſter: a fallty and meanneſs, which he again 
repeated, when he afterwards jourpied with her in Gerar, in the 
land of the Philiſtines 3 a meanneſs, which plainly points out, that 
he would rather have ſuffered her tamely to have been debauched, 
by the people of any country into which he went, than run any 
riſk on her account. This puſilanimous example was likewiſe 
copied by his ſon Iſaac, when he went with Rebecca, his wife, 
into the ſame country of Gerar; and the ſpeech of Abimelech to 
him, on finding that he had deceived him, plainly points out 
the ideas they then entertained of debauehery; one of ee 
"5m might char have lain with her.“ 8 7 | 


Tus ſevere revenge, Ne taken on the Sechemites, for 
the rape of Jacob's daughter, ſeems to inſinuate, that the men 
paid no, little regard to the chaſtity of their women; atleaſt to 
thoſe. that were of ber rank and condition; 3: though the anſwer 
theſe a made to their father Jacob, Pen he E them 

| „ for 
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. een bur their cruel -perfidy, plainly 2 us, chat public proflitu- 
w—— tion was in that ſimple and early period far from being unknown. 


Not rewarx- 


Should be deal with our ſiſter (ſaid they), as with an harlot ““ 
And we are ſorry to obſerve, from the relation of the adven- 
ture of Judah, with Tamar, his daughter-in-law, who had per- 
ſonated a harlot, in order to force him to procure her a ſecond 
huſband, that, in his days, that profeſſion ſeems neither to have 
been uncommon, nor attended with any great degree of in- 
famy. In periods ſo exceedingly remote as theſe we are now 
delineating, the general conduct of the Hebrew women, with 
regard to chaſtity, ſeems extremely uncertain, We may, how- 
-ever, with great' propriety lay it don as à rule, that the virtues 
and vices of the two ſexes. always keep nearly an equal pace 
with each other; and as we find the patriarehs themſelves no way 
famous for continence, we cannot reaſonably expect that their wo- 
men were diſtinguiſhed by this virtue: a conjecture, which is but 


too well confirmed by the ancient hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation; 


Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, had all of them ſeveral concubines as 
well as wives. David rioted in concubinage, and even in ad ultery; 
nor ſeems to have been checked in either, till he alſo became a mur- 
derer. Solomon ſet no bounds to his voluptuous appetite; and, 
from every neighbouring nation, ſelected a numerous train of wo- 
men; among whom he ſpent a en 11 of his time 1 in lewdneſs 
and debauchery. 7 Fe . 1 yah ee 


Ir the women, in the times we are ſpeaking of, were not re- 


we for be: markable for chaſtity, we have ſcarcely any better reaſon to think 
ity, 


%\ 


a that they were more conſpicuous for the ſympathetic tenderneſs of 
the ſex. Sarah, in a cruel manner, turned out the concubine and 

y chilg of her huſband, almoſt without proviſion, and i in a deſert 
1 country, where they bad both nearly 3 of bunger * nor 
: Was 
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was ſhe inſtigated by jealouſy to che barbarous deed z . c HA 3 
common cuſtom to have concubines, and ſhe herſelf. had given. womn_—_ 
Hagar to het huſband. Jael, in cool blood. drove a nail into 
the temple of Siſera, to whom Abe had promiſed. protection, and 
perfidiouſly flew, him as he lay aſleep in her tent. Delilah, 3 
Philiſtine, who was married to Samſon, treacherouſiy betrayed 
the huſband of her, boſom to ber countrymen. But not to draw 
the, character of a people from ſingle inſtances, it was-cuſtomary 
among the nations which ſurrounded the Iſraelites, in theſe times, 
to offer human victims to their idols; a cuſtom which they alſo 
ſometimes imitated, when the parents of both ſexes attended, 
while their children paſſed through. the fire to Moloch. Theſe, 
and ſeveral other inſtances we could give, but too plainly ſhew 
that, mankind in general were then immerſed in rudeneſs and 
eruelty, vices ow. which even eueren ges the leaſt 
M&PEd. x, mam nano n otic amt uche St 19þtiaftifr 
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"Te ar character of F ſome 'of | the other nations,” in ge 1 
periods we are now conſidering,” was, perhaps, Aill leſs famous 


1} 7 


for Purity of female manners than that of the Hebrews. In 
Egypt, the ſtory of Poti phar's wife 'prefents us. with an almoſt 
utiparalleled inftarice of ele effrontery ; but as it would be 
unjuſt! to ſtigmatize a whole nation, from the impudence and 


lewdneſs of one woman, let us look into their hiſtory ; a hiſtory 


1 which will but too well convince us that the proofs of female | - 7 1 
manners being debauched in Egypt, are far from being confined $2 
to this iogle ; inſtance. '$ ee ene ind = 
Pn Rox, ſucceſſor to Seloltris, thus fieſt nag of TR PPE Egyptian wo- 55 7 : 
edits was told by an oracle; that he ſhould recover if 1146] nag 9 0 
ne washed his eyes with the urine of a woman who had never 0 of 
e e known j. 


T HE nv 


0 LD r. known any man. beſides her own huſband ; he began by makiog 
L=—— trial of chat of his own: wife, and-afterwards of that of many 


other women; -to\no'putpoſey and was at -laſt happily: reſtoret/ to 
ſight by the vrine of an obſoure /(orman; upon which he be 
ſtowed upon her great'rewards, and ordered, that all thoſe who 
had given him ſuch proof of their incontinence ſhould be put 
to death. Chenmmis, another of their kiuge, who is faid to have 
ereQed tire largeſt Egyptian pyramid, beiug at a loſs how to pro- 
cure materials for carrying on ſo extraordinary a work, at laſt, 


conſidering how much the people were given to debauchery, 
ordered his on daughter to becbme a proſtitute, and to demand 


that each of her paramours hould bring a large ſtone to be 
employed in the building carried on by her father; theſe ſtones 
ſhe collected in fach numbers, that they were found not only 
ſufficient to finiſh the great pyramid already begun, but with the 


remainder ſhe exected a ſmall ole: to ber own ee : "Though 


to, convey V inftru@tion « or rep roof, they ae mpeg be 
highly charaQeriſtic of. times: but, beſides, 


| if e may form any judgment of the charadter of à nation from 


its cuſtoms and religious ceremonies, which, if we may be allowed 


| the expreſſion, are the trueſt pictures of its heart, hey will teach 


vs to entertain but, a low PORN of the en and n ad 


the ancient, Egyptian women. .vv ud 1 yy 1 


* 3 


Tux v had a cuſtom in DI of Ee ap fy year 


to celebrate a feltival of Diana at Bubaſte; as theꝝ commonly went 


bu ster, the boats were promiſcuouſly! cxowded- wüth men a 


women, 40010 hay. thay pale near aur town or village, they 


N | | ſtopped, 
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wppec, in order to give: an opportunity to the womel on board C * 
to males & kind of triatiof hilt with thefe ow more, in the mot Gs 
obſcene language and geſticulations; when at laſt, after a variety 
of theſe indecent ſkirmiſhes, they arrived at the place of their 
deſtinztion, they celebrated the feſtival ih Honodr of their goddeſs, 
by rites” which' would have diſhonewred che veſt of che race 6 
mortality, by drinkingy riotirig, and committing ſucly debauchertes 
that ancient authors have beer aſhamed fully to deſeribe them. 
Among other nations we find but too matry examples of men 
etidexvouring to debauch their women when living; the Egyp- 
tians afford us the my one we meet with, where they ſacrile- 
giouſly'' defiled! themfelves with them wien dead. It was a 
cuſtom in this country, immediately after death, to detiver the 
body to the embalmers, to be by chem prepared for burial; but 
yotng” wemen ef great beauty were at laſt contrary to this 
cuſtom, oblige to be kept till the ſymptoms of putrefaction began 
to appear, let ce embalmers, Wie men eee ap ntl one 
abuſe weir dend — nr 


be eiii bas %% 10 Heme zit h din 106: „ 1 
ee ND1SG: of this oublic- annals, the * 
of Egypt ſeem not to have been in the fault, but the conſtitutions | 
of the people appear to have been warm and libidinous beyond 
meaſureg nor were the civil laws only well calculated for the 
f preſervation of ahaſtity, and ſecuring the weaker. ſex from every 
inſult upon their honour, but theſe: of religion alſo; conſpired, 

to aſſiſt them. The Egyptians, ſeem to have been the firſt 
among the ancients who paid a proper reſpect to the temples of 
their gods; the neighbouring- nations polluted them with every 
ſpecies of luſt and intemperanee the Egyptians hallowing them, 
ofditied that men ſhould religiouſly: abſtvite-from women within 
2 0 their 
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8 4 7. their ſacred walls; and chat ablutions, ſimilar to thoſe inſtituted by; 
nnn Moſes, ſuould -be-diſcdafter/th>contintrdetietween the ſe xe: 


V1 «1:16: fel gu made penobidobfionibnac rgtiuncett ans npοο 


WS have already obſerved. that; tenderneſs for their own off- 
ſoriag.i is one: of the moſt powerful feelings of the female heart; 
but that, powerful as it is, a variety of cauſes have often yeakeneds' 
and ſometimes totally obliterated it. T 0, theſe already taken 
notice of we ſhall nom add, that this has in Egypt been done by 
ſuperſtition, in Greece and Rome, by a romantic patriotiſm ; the 
Egyptian women rejoiced when their children were devoured by 


their ſacred: crocodiles ; the Grecks and Romans, when they were 


ſlain in the wars, undertaken to defend or enlarge their country: 


would we were able to ſay, that in modern times maternal ten- 
derneſs did not often 


ceaſe to ſhew itſelf on account of cauſes more 
frivolous and not leſs culpable, The religious character of the 
Egyptian women can only be drawn from that of their men; 
thoſe were ſuperſtitious beyond almoſt a poſſibility of belief, they 


worſhipped animals of every kind, and even paid an extravagant 
degree of adoration to the vileſt of reptiles and inſects; and 


what is not a little extraordinary, the animal that was adored 


and worſhipped in one diſtrict, was frequently held in the 
utmoſt abomination in another. As women have been in all 


countries leſs apt to examine and reaſon upon matters, than 


men, they have ever been more eredulous and ſuperſtitious; we 


may therefore ſuppoſe that every whimſical ee n * : 


| Egyptian' dn. Aa the WAS dener as its votaries. 


Motives to 
induce good 
g 7 behaviour in 
, W INgS Egypt. 
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wv no rs ever oeh powerful RAR LOG 
tg-oblige people to preſerve an untainted charater a8 in Egypt; 
ir is well known to our W readers bow. much e nours 
| 2011 l > of 


O WOMEN, * | 


of ſ-pulkure were valued among the ancients, / and che horrid 
ideas they annexed to the ſituation of that ſoul'whoſe body lay 
unburied. The Egyptian legiſlature, availiag itſelf of this uni- 
verſal prejudice, ordained, That no perſon ſhould obtain burial 
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till a rigorous examination had paſſed into his conduct when 
living ; ; for this purpoſe the corpſe was ordered to be carried i into | 


an ifland in the lake Moeris, where the people fat as judges upon 


it, and decreed,” or denied it burial, according as the character 


came out good or bad. The boatman who was firſt employed in 


carrying dead bodies over to this ſolemn trial, being named 
Charon, has given origin to the poetical fable of Charon ferrying | 


fouls. over the Styx, or from this world to che next. From the 
few ſcattered hints only which we have remaining of ancient 
Egypt, we can with little certainty ſay any more of their 
character or conduct; ſo different are the accounts we meet with 
concerning them, ſome affirming that the women did all the 
buſineſs without doors, while the men confined themſelves within; 
others aſſerting, that the men confined all their women from 
jealouſy, and never allowed them the uſe of ſhoes, that they 
might not be able to walk abroad; but theſe accounts may relate 
to different H or to en diftrits of the ſame country. 


Tu AT modeſty + chaſtity; which we now eſteem as the 
chief ornament of the female character, does not appear in times” a 


of remote antiquity to have been much regarded by either ſex. 
At Babylon, the capital of the Aſſyrian empire, it was ſo little 


Proftitution 


| eſtabliſhed by 


law at Ba- 
by lon . 


valued, that a law of the country even obliged every woman once 


in her life to depart: from it. This abominable law, which, it 
is. ſaid, was promulgated by an oracle, ' ordained, That every 
woman ** once in her life repair to the temple of Venus; 
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that on her arrival there, her bead ſhould be crowned with 


A. flowers, and in that attire ſhe ſhould wait till ſome firanger 


performed wich ber the rites ſacted to, the goddeſs of de- 


Trs temple was conſtructed with a _— many media 
galleries, appropriated to the reception of the women, and the 
ftrangers who, allured by debauchery, never failed to aſſemble 
there in great numbers, being allowed to chuſe any woman they 
thought proper from among thoſe who came there in obedience 
to the law. When the ſtranger accoſted the object of his choice, 
he was obliged to preſent her with ſome pieces of money, nor 


was ſhe at liberty to refuſe either theſe, or the requeſt of the 


ſtranger who offered them, whatever was the value of the money, 


or however mean or diſagreeable the donor. Theſe preliminaries 
being ſettled, they retired together to fulfil the law, after which 


the woman returned and offered to the goddeſs the ſacrifice pre- 


ſcribed by cuſtom, and then was at liberty to return home. Nor 
was this cuſtom entirely confined to the Babylonians ; in the 


illand of Cyprus they ſent young women at, ſtated times to the 


ſea-ſhore, where they proſtituted themſelves. as a tribute to Venus, 
that they might be chaſte the reſt of their lives. In ſome other 
countries, a certain- number only were doomed to proftitution, as. 
it is ſuppoſed, by way of a bribes to induce the n 
en to ſave ho reſt.. x ” 1 


Wurx a woman had once entered the tewpla of "OL he s 
was not allowed to. depart from it till ſhe had fulfilled the law 
and it frequently happened that thoſe to whom nature had been 
leſi indulgent than to others, remained there a. long time before 
3 | any 
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* men alſo, with cords about them, fitting in the ways, burn 


i bran for perfume; but, if any of them, drawn by ſome that 
% paſſeth by, lie with him, ſhe reproacheth her fellow that the 
„% was not thought as worthy as herſelf, nor her cord broken.“ 


Though this infamous law was at firſt ſtrictly obſerved by all the | 


women of Babylon, yet it would ſeem that, in length of time, 
they grew aſhamed of, and in many caſes diſpenſed with it ; for 
we are informed that women of the ſaperior ranks of life, 'who 


were not willing literally to fulfil the law, were allowed a kind 


of evaſion ; they were carried in litters to the gates of the temple, 
where, having diſmiſſed all their attendants, they entered alone, 
preſented themſelves before the ſtatue of the-goddeſs, and returned 


home. Poſſibly this was done by the 1 of a mar ſe to thoſe 


unn the mm | 


2 ep 1028 alleged 5 ane af theſe authors, who can find 
Wing in antiquity. but virtue and excellence, that the oracle 
which inſtituted this law, conſidering Venus as a' goddeſs who- 
dehighted in debauchery, not only meant to ſatisfy her by this 
Public act of proſtitution, but alſo to induce her to preſerve, du- 
ring the reſt of their lives, the innocence of ſuch women as had 
thus ſhewn that they were her votaries, by voluntarily dedicating 
themſelves for once to her ſervice; as alſo to raiſe in the minds 


of their women a deteſtation of unchaſtity, by the ſhame they 
muſt have ſuffered in expoſing themſelves to fo public a proſti- 
tution- But whatever may be ſaid in its juſtification, a law of _ 


| this kiod is in its nature indefenſible, and, from whatever motive 
; Gg 2 it 


any perſon offered to. perform with them the condition of their 1 


releaſe. A cuſtom, we think, ſometimes alluded to in ſeripture, FOR. ZOO 
and expreſsly delineated in the book of Baruch: The wo- 


Reflections on 
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"I P. Needs muſt have been but ill calculated to promote virtue 
—— and morality ;' as it is obvious, even almoſt to the flighteſt ob- 

ſerver, that ſuch is the diſpoſition of human nature, that the 

| barrier, which ſeparates between vice and virtue, once overleaped, 

it from that moment loſes half its reſtrictive power, and in a 

baſs time becomes no barrier at all. It appears, therefore, that 

no great degree of credit is due to Herodotus, when he affirms 

that the Babyloniſh women having once fulfilled the obligation 

impoſed upon them by this law, could never after be prevailed 

upon to deviate from modeſly and virtue; nor to Elian, who ſays, 

chat the Lydians and inhabitants of the iſle of Cyprus, who had 
ſimilar laws, which theſe laft carried: even farther than the Baby- 
lonians, obliging every woman to abſtain from marriage till ſhe 
had gained a fortune ſuitable to her __ ” em, were 
ever after wee wir virtuous. Mkr ad 2: 


em re are too pt) to » be Grallowed 5 an | lapaniah 
obſerver of human nature; and, beſides, are every where falſified: 
by the conduct of the Babyloniſh women. The facred writings | 
of the prophets are almoſt in every page filed with reproaches- 

_ againſt them for their lewdneſs and debauchery ; but not to reſt 
the validity of what we have ſaid entirely on that foundation, the 
ſame Herodotus, who had told us of the inviolable chaſtity of the: 
Babylonian women, informs us a little after, that when their city 
was taken by Cyrus, ſuch was the licentiouſneſs of the place, that 
fathers, without any ſcruple, proſtituted their own daughters for- 
hire. And Quintus Curtius not only confirms the ſame thing, 
but adds, that even huſbands were not aſhamed on that occaſion 

to deliver their wives to ſtrangers for money; actions which are 
in no reſpect conſonant to the virtuous character pretended by 


- 
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ſome to be derived from the vicious ſource of public proſtitution. 
Were it necefſary-to multiply proofs of the licentious character of 
the Babylonian women, we could inſtance the prodigious number 
of courtezans, which were among them, whoſe profeſſion did 
not render them contemptible in the public opinion, as it always 
does where virtue and modeſty prevail. The drunkenneſs of the 
fex, who uſed frequently to attend the convivial meetings of the 
men, where, themſelves not Teſs convivial, they often ate, drank, 
and made merry, till by degrees diveſting themſelves of all modeſty, 
they ſometimes finiſhed the debauch in the original ſtate of mother 
Eve; nor was this the practice of the meaneſt of the ſex only, 
nor of the moſt lewd and abandoned, it was that of women of 
all ranks and conditions; but we cannot wonder at finding a 
people lewd and debauched, when the ceremonies of their reli- 
gion, and the divinities they worſhipped, taught them the : hopeful 
leſſon. 
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WIV error and abſurdity have the fanction of fen to 
fupport chem, our own times afford us too many proofs of what 
miſchiefs they may be productive; and were we not daily con- 
vinced of this by experience, we would hardly be able to give 
credit to what has been now related of the Babylonians. But they 
were not the only people of antiquity led aſtray in this manner; ;: 
there fearcely exiſted one ſingle religion, in the times we are 
ſpeaking of, the rites of which were not ſolemnized either with 
_ eruelty or debauchery, or both; and' ſcarcely was there one god 
or goddeſs adored, who was not famous for luſt and intrigue ;: 
ſuch, in a notorious degree, was Jupiter, the greateſt of their 
deities, ſuch was Vulcan, ſuch was Venus, and ſuch the great 
Syrian goddeſs, whoſe temples: were erowded with the votaries: | 


* 
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etz and 
ydians. 


human and the more ignoble victims, they devoured it as a 
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of laſt, who diſſeminated that vice among the people, greatly to 
the corruption of the manners of both ſexes. But rites of cruelty 
and debauchery were naturally enough ſuggeſted as proper 
modes of oth men who been in 2 
. t | | 


%. 


reis n of manners reigned but tos univerlally among 
the ancients, The Meſſagetæ, a peopl , being con- 


fined to one wife, while the nations around them were indulged | 
with the liberty of polygamy and. concubinage ; in order to put 


themſelves i in ſome degree. on a footing . with their neighbours, | 


introduced a kind of community of wiyes, and a man who had 
an inclination to the wife of his friend, only carried her into his 
waggon or hut, and hung up a quiver while ſhe was there, as a 
ſign, that they might not be interrupted. In this manner were 
decency and the moſt ſacred ties of matrimony publicly violated ; 

but what decency, what regard to. the. moſt folemn inſtitutions 


can we expect in à people who were ſo rude and barbarous, 
that when any of their relations became old, they met together, 


and along with ſome cattle ſet apart for the purpoſe, ſacrificed 
them to their gods; then having boiled together the fleſh. of the 


moſt delicious repaſt? The Lydians were till more debauched 
than the Maſlagete. In the reign of Jardanes, ſo ungovernable 
was their luſt, that Omphale, the king's. only daughter, could 
ſcarcely, even. within the walls of the royal palace, find ſhelter 
from the liceatious maltitude. Omphale at length ſucceeding to 


che thrane of her father, puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity ſuch 
as had formerly abuſed her; on the women, whom it appears ſhe 


conſidered as not leſs criminal than the men, the revenged herſelf 
1 | | 9 „ 
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abandoned of the, ancients, ſeem not to have had much cauſe to 
boaſt of the chaſtity and fidelity of their women; the greateſt 


part of their men having on ſome occaſion made an expedition 


ſpairing of their return, took their ſervants and ſlaves, and in- 
veſted them in all the poſſeſſions and privileges of their abſent 
huſbande. Theſe, ſome time after hearing that their maſters were 


hinder them from entering into their own country, and claiming 
their wives and poſſeſſions. The Scythians having advanced to 
their ſlaves, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes were fought between them, with 
doubtful ſucceſs, when one of their leaders adviſed his eountry- 


into Aſia, were detained there much beyond their expeCtation, 
when their wives, either impatient of their long abſence, or de- 


about to return, fortified and intreached themſetves, in order to 


men not to fight again with their own ſlaves as with equals, ner 


to attack them with warlike weapons, which were ſigns of free- 
dom, but with ſuch whips and ſeourges as they had formerly 
been accuſtomed to make them feel. This advice being put in 
execution, the whips recalled their ideas of ſlavery, and all the 
puſillanimity naturally attending it; they threw down their arms: 
and fled in confuſion, many of them were taken and put to death, 


and not a few of the unfaithful wives deſtroyed themſelves, to 


avoid the reſentment of their injured huſbands. Though this 
ſtory has been by different authors varied in ſeveral of its 

_ arcumſtances, yet as ſo many have agreed in relating it, we have- 
not the leaſt doubt of its authenticity, eſpecially as we are affured 
that the Novogorodians, whoſe city ſtands in Sarmatian Scythia, 
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had: e a; coin ſtamped in memory of it, with àa man on 
horſeback ſhaking a whip in his hand; and it is ſuppoſed tliat the 
ancient cuſtom in Ruſſia, which is now happily forgot, of the 


bride preſenting che bridegroom ot the nuptial night with BAR, 


| owt; mere admitted to the riotous feaſtings of the men; a 


cation accompliſhed; / viz. ſix months with oil of myrrh, and ſix 


eee enger r N _ be nN AQ AO 


We have already related: dhe manner eee the mee | 


cuſtom which, only with a few more reſtrictions, took place alfo 
in Media and Perſia, as appears from the ſtory of Amintas, king 


of Macedon, already alſo related; à ſtory which inconteſtibly 
proves that, in the times we are conſidering, the Perſian women 


were of as eaſy virtue as the men could with them; but the 
voluptuous and libidinous character of that court cannot be better 
delineated, nor painted in ſtronger colours, than we find it in the 
book of Eſther; where we have a relation of Ahaſuerus, one of 
their monarchs, carrying his refinements in debauchery to * 4 


2 mem we have no een of md where _ on n record. | 
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i « Now 83 bed eee was come to go in unto o king 
« Ahaſuerus, after that ſhe had been twelve months, according to 
* the manner of the women, for ſo were. the days of their puriſi- 


* months with ſweet odours, and vith _ _ for the Go 


ing of che women © tt 3 ins 2 „ 
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*. „Tung . came ENTS 1 ada. king; it 


4 « defired, was given her to go wes her ous; of the n of the | 
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* into the ſecond houſe of the women, to the cuſtody of Shaaſgaz, — 


the king's chamberlain, which kept the coneubines; the came in 
* unto-the king no more, except the king RA her, and 
OSA iy ß ne | 


Sem was the ende and ſuch the a als to » fir 


8 for the arms of the Perſian monarch; and ſuch was the 
perpetual impriſonment 'and continence to which he condemned 
the hapleſs wretches, who, with all this parade of voluptuouſaeſs, 


were deſtined for one night only to the hateful pre-eminence of 


his bed ;/ in ſhort, it was in the court of Perſia, where we may 
properly ſay, that lawleſs love reigned triumphant, where mo- 
thers mixed in inceſtuous commerce with their ſons, daughters 
with their fathers, and fiſters with their brothers. Artaxerxes 


Memnon, having fallen in love with his own daughter Atoſſa, 


and himſelf entertaining ſome ſeruples, his paſſion was fomented, 


and theſe fcruptes diſſipated by his mother: © Are not you, ſaid 


te ſhe, ſet: by the gods over the Perſians, as the only rule of 
„ what'1s becoming or unbecoming, virtuous or vicious? A 


ſpeech, which ſtrongly indicates that daring ſpirit of woman, 
« which when urged by any of the more violent paſſions, has often 


overleaped every barrier, and born down every difficulty, from 
which male nature has ſhrunk back with trembling and reluctance. 
Another of the Perſian kings, entertaining ſome ſcraptes on an 
occaſion of a fimilar nature, convened the magi to give him their 
| opinion, We can find no law, ſaid they, in Perſia, to authorize 


„man to marry his own daughter, but our laws authorize a 


« * king # to do whatever he nent 


ven. L . ot Hh FF 
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ec 1 P. |, In countries where there is; as in Perſia, an unlimited liberty * 
Fre of polygamy and concubinage, jealouſy in the fair ſex is a paſſion 
the effect of much weakened. by the variety of objects that divide it, and che 
Falouy- reſtraint laid on it by the deſpotiſm of the men; we ſhould not 
therefore expect to find it operating very ſtrongly. But even 
here, where the king is the ſevereſt deſpot of the country, and 
women only the tools of his Juſt, and flaves of his power; we 
meet with inſtances of this paiſion exerting itſelf in the moſt 
cruel manner. Nemes, among many other amours, had con- 
ceived à paſſion for the wife of his brother Maſiſtus, which he 
proſecuted for a long time by promiſes and threatenings, without 
any ſucceſs; when, quite tired with ſo many fruitleſs: efforts, he 
at laſt changed his attack from the mother to· her daughter, Who, 
with much leſs oppoſition, yielded herſelf to his wiſhes. Ameſtris, 
his queen, having diſcovered” the amour, and imagining that the 
daughter only acted by the direction of her mother, from that 
moment reſolved on the ſevereſt revenge. By an ancient cuſtom 
in Perſia, the queen had a. right, on the king's birth · day, to 
demand of him any favour that-ſhe thought proper; Ameſtris 
aſked that the wife of Maſiſtus ſhould be delivered into her hands, 
whom ſhe had no: ſooner received than ſhe ordered her breaſts, 
noſe, tongue, and lips to be cut off, and thrown to the dogs, and 
that ſhe hs be detained to ſee her own. fleſn deyoured by them. 


Jeſtances of 7 a. people ceniandoned. and ſo mk hu llaves of 
en and luſt, a people who made every thing ſubſervient ta 
voluptuouſneſs and debauchery, it is natural to think that modeſty, - 
among the fair ſex could ſcarcely have any exiſtence. This, how 

ever, was not univerſally the caſe; a few women, even in Perſia, 
were far, from being. deſtitute of that modeſty . and ſenſibility 


64. SY | PS» Which 
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| which. are the; ornament. of their ſex; - and the delight 95 7 ours, 
Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, and wife of Darius, being attacked 


with a cancer in her breaſt, and thinking it inconſiſtent with the 


modeſty of her ſex to diſcover the diſeaſed part, ſuffered in ſilence 
till the pain became intolerable, when, after many ſtruggles in 


her own mind, ſhe at laſt prevailed on herſelf to ſhew it to 


Democedes, her phyſician. We might mention more particular 


inſtances of the modeſty of the Perſian women, but we paſs over 


them, to take notice of an anecdote of a lady in a neighbouring 


kingdom, Which ſhews, that, in the times under review, there f 
were ſome women ſuſceptible of ſentiment and feeling; things 
which' are not frequently met with in the Eaft. Tygranes and 


bis new-married wife being taken ptiſoners by Cyrus, Tygranes 
offered a great ranſom for her liberty; Cyrus generoully releaſed 


em both without any reward; as ſoon as they were alone, the 
happy couple, naturally falling into a diſcourſe concerning their 


benefactor; What do you think, ſaid Tygranes, of his aſpect 
and deportment ? I did not obeſerve either, anſwered the lady. 


{5 Upon what then did you fix your eyes, ſaid Tygranes ? Upon the 


man, returned ſhe, who generouſly offered ſo great a ranſom for 
my liberty. | 


80 little was modeſty and chaſtity cultivated among the an- 
cients, that many nations ſeem to have had no idea of cither. 


The Auſi, a people of Lybia, cohabited fo promiſcuouſly with 
| their women, that the whole of the children of the ſtate were con- 


ſidered as a community till they were able to walk alone, when, be- 


C HAP. 


Depravity of 


manners al- 


moſt univer- 


fal. 


ing brought by their mothers i into a public aſſembly of the people, 


the man to whom a child firſt ſpoke was obliged to acknowledge 


Himſelf its father. The wives of the Bactrians were, through a 
7 „ | H h 2 „ long 
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CHAT ſeries of years, famed for licentiouſneſs; and euſtom had 
NO. ET given ſuch a ſanction to their crimes, that the huſbands had not 


heart? In theſe times we have the greateſt reaſon to believe that 


only loſt all power of reſtraining them, but even durſt hardly 


venture to complain of their inſidelity. In Cyprus, an iſland 


ſacred to Venus, the very rites of their religion were all mingled 
with debauchery and proſtitution. And the Lydians, and many 
other nations, publicly proſtituted their daughters, and other 
female relations, for hire. But to multiply inſtances of the de- 
pravity of ancient manners would be endleſs; mankind, even 


when bridled by the ſtrongeſt penal laws, and reſtricted in their 


paſſions by the ſacred voice of religion, are but too often, in the 


purſuit of unlawful pleaſures, apt to diſregard both; what then 


muſt they have been before ſociety, before laws exiſted, and when 
religion lent its ſanction to encourage the vices and deprave the 


debauchery reigned with but ae . over two-thirds of the. 
habitable LW, 
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The ſame Subject by 


8 ps killory of = nations Patios hitherto 50 akon CHAP. 
ing is ſo enveloped in thoſe clouds of darkneſs. Which 
obloure antiquity; we ſhall leave it, to make ſome obſervations on 

the chem and conduct of the women of Greece. 


Ox this fo was diſtinguiſhed, ſo much 3 people, who, General idea BY 
for many ages, ſhone ſo illuſtrious in arts and arms, and whole _ ; 1 
panegyric has been ſounded ſo loud in ancient and in modern | op.” 
hiſtory ; we fincerely wiſh that a regard for truth did not oblige. | | 
us to give fo indifferent a character. But when we have ſaid 
that they ſhone in arts and arms, we have completed their 


eulogium. When we conſider them as patriots, they appear 
qiſtinguiſhable; : when we conſider them as men, and as citizens 


of the world, they almoſt excite our horror, Other nations made 

laws to make nature better, and to enforce humanity. Thoſe of ſome 

of the Grecian ſtates were calculated to eradicate nature and huma- 

nity from the human heart. In ſhort, in whatever view we con- 

template this people, we find them remarkable only for an un- 
natural auſterity of manners, for the moſt inflexible ſeverity, 

and a life yg ſoftened by one agrocable ſhade in the whole 
| picture. 
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0 * r. Tur character we have hitherto drawn of the fair ſex is eul- 
—— :culated to excite but few of theſe pleaſing emotions; we would 
«wiſh to warm our boſoms whenever we contemplate objects fo 
dear to us, but we write the hiſtory of Women, not their 
. | panegyric; truth, therefore, Rill obliges us to exhibit to view |, 
5 characters hardly more amiable or engaging ga * we have | 
.already drawn. autres 8 Nan +00 SQ >. | 


In a greeting cham we have obſerved that, 5 5 the 
by ole of What are called the heroic ages, the hiſtory of Greece 
is nothing but a compound of the moſt abſurd fable; from that 
fable it however appears, that their gods and men employed 
much of their time and ingenuity in ſeducing, ſtealing, and 
forcibly debauching their young women, circumſtances which natu- 
A 0 rally ſuggeſt an idea that thoſe women who could not be obtained 
| by any other means muſt hape been virtuous; ; nor indeed does it 
appear t that they, were then much leſs ſo than in thoſe ſucceeding 
periods, when the Greeks flouriſhed in all their ſplendour, and 
were teckoned 4 highly poliſhed people; 3 nay, they were, per- 
haps, more Go, for infant * colonies, and kingdoms commonly 
y diſplay more virtue than thoſe already arrived at maturity; the 
reaſon i 1s plain, the firſt have not yet attained riches, the ſources : 
of idleneſs and debauchery, the laſt, have attained them, and are 
corrupted, But the Greeks, , even in the infancy of their exiſt- 
ence as a people, ſeem to have been remarkably vicious, for we 
hardly meet with any thing in their early hiſtory but murders, 
OE, 1 +a s, and uſurpations ; witneſs the tranſactions of the kiogdom 
: 5 of Mycene, of Pelops, and his deſcendants. The rapes of Io, 
. e Helena, &c. all of which ſtain the character of their 


Bon, and men with the fouleſt * ; and as it has never  hap- 
; 8 
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pened in any nation that the one ſex has been exceedingly vicious, © H * 2. 
and the other not participated- of its ;crimes, we may conclude 1 es: 
that the Greek women were, in the heroic ages, far from being 
famous for any of the moral virtues... The. greateſt part of the 
Grecian princes who aſſembled at the ſiege of Troy, were guilty 
of many of the moſt enormous crimes, while their wives, not leſs 
flagitious, murdered almoſt the whole of them after their return: 
_ thing nearly incredible, when we conſider that in thoſe times 
cuſtom had condemned the wife who had loſt a huſband to per» 
petual widowhood ; but even cuſtom, though often more regarded 
than all the laws of heaven and earth, mak. in \ uns: E to 
general corruption of manners. 


Pig i ; 
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; Bor to 8 to times of which » we”; are better {nfm The Laws in 
women of other nations were indecent through the ſtrength of Ns | 
their ungovernable paſſions ; ; ſome of the Greek women were 2 * 
obliged to be indecent by law. In Sparta, what virtue, what 
decorum can, we expect, when even the ſtrongeſt temptations. to 

vice had the public ſanction of the legiſlature? In the heroic 
ages, while 1 1gnorance and brutality of manners prevailed, we are 
not much ſurpriſed to find the women conducting. the men to the 
baths, undrefling them, and attending to dreſs and rub them 
when they came out; but in Sparta, famed for its ſalutary laws, 
and when Greece was in its moſt poliſhed condition, we are 
amazed to find that both ſexes reſorted to, and bathed together i in 
| the public baths. And this amazement is. till. heightened, when 
we are aſſured that here alſo plays were ated by order. of the 

. legiſlator, where young people of both ſexes were obliged to 

- fight, and to dance naked on the ſtage, that the men, according. 

m bi ideas, might be thereby, excited to matrimopy. What 


* 
# 


| on. were the conſequences of the indecencies we have now men- 
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—— tioned? The intention of Lycurgus, if he really had any fuch 


intention, was but little attended to, and it is agreed” on. all 
hands, that both ſexes went to thoſe plays only for the ſake of 
debauchery; .and further, that, diſguſted by this ſhameleſs expo- 
ſure, the men paid leſs regard to the women, and the women 
became leſs virtuous, and at laſt grew diflolute to ſuch a degree 
as to be thereby diſtinguiſhed from all the other women of 
Greete. Euripides, and ſome others of the Greek authors, be- 
frow upon them epithets which decency will not allow us to 
tranſlate, nor were” theſe epithets the overflowings of the gall of 
ſatyric poets and violent declaimers only, but the eool and con- 


ſiderate reflections of the impartial hiſtorian ; but we would not 
| be underſtood as altogether confining diſſoluteneſs and debauchery 


to the women of Sparta, thoſe of many of the other ſtates were 


Mttle inferior to them. In Thracia and Bœotia they every third 


Deſerence 
ſhewn to 


] courtezans. 


year held a feſtival in memory of the expedition of Bacchus into 
India, at which both married women and virgins, with javelins 
in their hands and diſhevelled hair, ran about like furies bellow- 
ing the praiſes of the god, and mmi every diſorder ſr logged 
1 madneſs and folly. 


| War REVER public proftitution becomes fo faſhionable that it 
is attended with no diſgrace in the opinion of the male, and with 


_ exceedingly little in that of the female ſex, there, we may aſſure. 


ourſelves, the morals of the women are highly contaminated ; a 


circumſtance of Which Athens afforded the moſt glaring Rodl, | 


In that city courtezans were not only kept in a public manner 


by moſt of the young men of faſhion, but greatly countenanced, 
and even. We viſited by Solon their ns who applauded 


$:]-- | ſuch 


r ene 


Ben pode n men as were found in che ſtews, becauſe their going to CH * r. 

theſe places rendered them leſs apt to attempt the virtue of modeſt — 

women. But Athenian courtezans were not only viſited by their great 

lawgiver, but alſo by the celebrated Socrates, and moſt of their other 

philoſophers, who, not content with going frequently to ſee them N 
themſelyes, even ſometimes carried their wives and daughters along 6 
with them; a circumſtance of which we do not recollect to have 

heard in any other country, and which could not but tend to give 
theſe wives a mean opinion of virtue, when they ſaw the prefe- 
rence that was given to vice; and when ſuch of their own ſex as 
thus publicly deviated from the paths of 'chaflity were ſo openly 

eſteemed and regarded, it was natural for thoſe of a different cha- 

rafter to pay the leſs regard to chat chaſtity, the practiſing of - 
wy gained them no lupfrier Privilege nor gy. 
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run whole kildty of ancient Greece lacs: us with courte-' Cauſes of this 
deference. | 

zans enjoying uncommon reputation and honour; to account for 
this, we muſt lay it down. as a fundamental principle, that our 
ſex has a natural inclination to the company and'converſation- of 
the other. Now, in Greece, modeſt” women were all ſo ſtrictly 
confined, that none were allowed to ſee or converſe with them 
but their neareſt relations; and from this confinement it naturally 
followed, that they were uncultivated, and ignorant of learning, 
and of almoſt every thing that was tranſacting in the world; 
they were, therefore, but ill qualified to entertain or amuſe the 
men with their converſation. The Grecians had a' natural taſte | 
for the beautiful, a taſte which was greatly improved. by: their Linde 5 
ſtatuaries and painters ; but tlie beauties of their modeſt women F 
ere rendered inviſible by veils; and unengaging by aukwardneſs.: 


The very reverſe v was the caſe with nnen, AP 
A, "You. 4 1, . _ their 


eur r. their: harms: by every aft, ſhowed them en in exerx 
— our Place, and all- had. acceſs to their, company. and. t their 
| houſes. Not ignorant of the diſadvantages tac other wamen 
labourgd, under, they availed themſelves of, and improved, their 
own. mpre happy fituation ; they dedicated a great part of 
heir time 10 ine arts apd drignces. to the knowledge of public | 
affaire, to ſpeaking , with, clegancs and propriety, and, above all, 
do the arta af pleaſinge which,, Whenever properly managed. by 
women. of beauty, have an aſcepdency over us that they them- _ 
© ſelves: ſeem but half acquainted. With. Hence it is not tte 
ts ſee bow the Grecian praſtitutes crept. into. ſuch. conſequence; 
they. had art and nature o Pe 14 ee Ing 
ay e, wm me le to en id: 
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Preſent ioha · 
— copied, the pattern of. 2 Þ par With 5 and eyen 
their-an=""""" the, txade-of proſtitution, are canhidered. but as very trifling affairs, 
which, any wqman may be guilzy of without loſing her character. 
A Gresk gizl. will, agtee With a Ecank. for any limited time he 
pleaſes: the Supaſei will ag, cably, grant them a licence to live tor. | 
_ gether for. that time; and ſhould any one. be caught with her, 7 
during the, continuance of it, they —_ both be fined, and ex 
hihited through, the, neareſt city. mounted together on an als. At 
Venice, the cqurtgzaes of the. pre] eſent time ſeem nearly on 2 fopt- 
ing with thoſe of ancient. Greece. By the firangelt ſumptuary 5 
laws, the Venetian nobility are reſtrained from ſpending their 
money almoſt on any, thing but theis. miſtreſſes; and While, the 
modeſt women, feel their inclinations curbed in almoſt every article 
af lunuty and expence by theſe, laws, the e we 1 
r Ae SP 
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Res e . 3 ˙ PETE FE n WF 
ATR if the trale, ſo their minds are generally more finely attuned —— 
to clue gehelev feeling of tenderneſs: aud human but the Ge- men detirue 
datt when, either by nättre, or more probably by cuſtom,” were nes fiir 
in this refpect nitferaBly' deficient. At an ahiwutl- feſtrval, cele- 
bfratech it ono of Diana; an the childrer of Spare were whips = 
tin ente Bod raw down on the aha of the goddeſs. ; Under'thiw = 
ctuet'beretnony; which way infliftcd,- 88 they pretended, te abeuſa 
tom them to bear paid withour Murmufing, ſome, almoſt every 
year, expired. The iuhumam barbarity was performed in the 
preſenet of the whole city; the fachers, and whatiour femule 
readers wilF Hardly credit; even te womens baholdirig their et- 
drem bathed'fit Blbbd, and ready to etpite wick: pain, Rood" c. 
horting them to ſuffer the number of Hſhes aſſigued chem, wick 
out à grbam of a complaint! I may be alleged here, at worem 3 
being ſpeckators and encotragerb of & ertel ccrætOty, is' ns proce” 
of their want of proper feelitigs But onfy um inftance of the 
; power” of cuſtom. A doctrine to Which we” cantiot dltbpether” 
aſſent, being p. ſanded, that there are many of the falreſex, of 2 
compoſftlon ſd Humane and tender; that even euſtom could not” 
reconcile thtem to barbarity;? but allowing it to have that power, 
fiat folly were the mert gufty: of itt iuſtituting ſich a"ceremony'?* 
they/ were robting the women of every thing valuable in the” 
female mic, aud Rbbatag 0 Saane uren enter chey were not 
inesdeg tn ve by bete. nel soi oily ai gi 1 H 
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Greek women were diveſted of that female tenderneſa which We | 
ſo much admire in the ſex. There was in Greece a cuſtom, if ; Pi 
e more barbarous; as ſoon as a boy was born at Sparta, | f 
1i 2 he 
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| — appeared to be of a weakly conſtitution, and not likely to become 
5 ausn 2 ſtout and healthful member of their fate, they judged him not 
do be worth the trouble of rearing; and therefore ordered him 10 
be thrown into a quagmire, at the bottom of the Mountain Tay 
geta. This was valuing human beings, exactly as we would do an 
ox or an aſs; and entirely ſcttipg aſide all the moral turpitude of 
murder. It was only, however, pructiſed at Sparta; and we ſhould. 
have hoped; that, eveti there, it was contrary to the inclination, 
and without the conſent, of the women; were we not aſſured by 
a variety of authors, that the Spartan dames, in every circum- 
ſtance, almoſt entirely governed their huſbands. To: the barbarous. 
cuſtoms, now mentioned, we ſhall add only one more. To ſo 
weak and expiring a ſtate was the paternal inſtinct of nature re- 

„ duced among the Greeks, that they frequently, as we have al- 
ready related, expoſed ſuch children as they were not able, or did 

not chuſe, to maintain o. A barbarity which, more or leſa, pre- 

vailed in all the Grecian ſtates; except at Thebes, a city where, 

to the immortal honour of the inhabitants. it was ſo much abhor- 
red, that, by their laws, it was capitally puniſhed. We all 
finiſh this ſubject, by obſerving,. that the Spartan matrons re- 
ceived the news of their ſons having been ſlain in battle, not only 
without any ſigus of grief, but even with an appearance of extra- 

vagant joy and ſatisfaction, which they took the moſt early oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing in public. Thoſe ſame women, however, who 
pretended to have imbibed fo much heroiſm, that they were 

| Brangers'to every Fear, bur fach- as aroſe; on--account of their 
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marching his victorious army Cl ts Hs bak CH LA r. 
viour, that they were ſubject to feats of another nature; and that aug 
all their joys and ſorrows aroſe not ſolely from the proſperity or 
adverſity of their country. They ran up and down the firects in 
terror and deſpair, filling the air with ſhirieks, and transfuſing 
their own timidity-into! the men, . 
{Rene the-viQorious army. HW oo efioiy lt poliicat nd is 

„ hit pid) eee ee iba! eee ere 
a "Howe we come to the: biſtory of the,natrimonial ompad, e Other vices of 
ſhall, ax, preſens, ſum 99-the reft-of heir abarafes — 
that at Athens, even drunkenneſs appears to have been among 
which it is enacted, that no woman ſhall be attended by more than 
one ſervant when ſhe goes abroad, ,,unleſs when ſhe is drunk. It 
would ſeem that the Athenian women alſo made uſe. of the dark» 
neſs of the night to ſcreen them in their intrigues ; for another 
lay of Solen ordains, that no woman ſhall walk abroad at night, 
unleſs ſhe intends to play the whore; and from ſeveral other ordi- 
nances of this legiſlator, it plainly appears, that to keep women 
within the bounds of that decorum proper to their ſex, was a 
matter of no ſmall· difficulty; for, to the laws we haye juſt now 
mentioned, he was obliged to add others, which ſhew that the ſex. 
were only to be governed by coercive meaſures. He ordained, 
that no; woman ſhould go out of the city with more proviſions. 
than could be purchaſed for an-obolus;- nor with a baſket higher 
ban a cubit; and if a woman went abroad at night, ſhe was to 
be carried in a waggon, preceded by a flambeau: from all which. 
it ſeems evident, that the deſign of Solon was to make the Athe- 
nian women decent and virtuous. | if oth bad the ſame jn«- 
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0 _ AP. ern” in the lewis bees be tan Argh 
—— help thinking: that he had but ill ſaidied humam nature; for; a2 
ä learned: author af tho preſent age liaz obſerved; thonghynakædneſu 
of both ſexes; ig no incentiye to luſt, and though the: inhabitants 
of countries Where no clathes ate uſtd,” ae nat an th account 
leſs virtudus tham their neighboure, where thay; are uſed; yet thure 
may be modes of clothing which more: poweikully: dite the 
paſſions, than the moſt abſolute nakedneſs. . Of this kind, in our 
9 was the drefs ef Sparta. We all have oceaſion after- 
ward to. deſeribe it) and av preſent ſhalb only obſerve, tfrat it has 
bean exchimped egainſt by a variety. ef the writers of antiquity; Ln! 
Saome nod 22764. 08; ννννë-⸗ hantdauib; a7 dt 28, i667 
Of the ko. Tuobe k fuck ie the general character oF the Grdcks; we Have 
happily no inſtance of à corruption of manners having - ſpread” 
itſelf over a whole nation, in ſuch- a/ manner ab to. len ve nobody 
free: ftom the contagion. . In tha: midſti oft licentioufneſs: and bar- 
barity, at leaſt; intheſe periode. that: were ſubſeguant ta che: roger: | 
of Troy, the Greciam women afford us ſeyetal inſtances of chaſtity, 
_ cobjugabfidelitys and maternal affectian; . In the heroie ages, or thoſe: 
periods hen łheir ſtates: were in their infancy. they appran tochaver: 
beenabandaned almoſt to ever yſpecies / of vickedneſa; hut wn 
turn to the Nomans, we find the caſe quite otherwiſe. In the earlier 
periods of the Roman republie, before the wealth paured in from in- 
men ere more famnus for their virtuea, none more infamous after 
ward fur their vices. Ehe whole hiſtory of Home; for ſeveral ages 
after is faundatien, bears teſtimonyſ tothe: tenderneſy,, frugality, 
and chaſtity gi heri women; Of chis nothing can be:a ſtongert 
proof, than the long period that inter vened between : che fouma - 
tio af che repulſ ic and tlie firſt divorce; a period/of: fire hun - 
„ 7 4 F Lan 


* - 


, bn, 


— years; cheek than bed eee e Airbag C 12 P. 
their wives almoſt nt pbeaſure· To this proof we) could add a — 
great würterp af Þthers, dut ſhall: ny mention the ſtany of the 
rape of Ietetia, which in the ſtrongeſt manner demonſtrates the 
olds which the Roman women ſet: port, the moſt unſpttted 
chaſtny. Lucretia, being vidlated' i; ſecret; could. not have 
found the ſmalleſt diffibulty in conecraling what; had happen- 
ed; and beſides; ſhould it have been difecovered; the fraud and 
force made uſe of againſt: her were ſufficient to hae quieted her 
conſcience, and exculpated her to her huſband and tho public from 
every imputation of criminality : yet, ſo exalted were her ideas of 
chaſtity, that ſhe was reſolved not to giys back N the arme of her 
huſband, a body” even in voluntarily polluted, nor to ſurvive the 
guiltleſs Rain which ber hanour bad ſuffered 3 but-ealling toger: 
cher her fuienda, in che preſence of, her huſband, ſhe reverted t9: 
men the ſecret! of dhe rape ist bad-beon- sohn u, upon herz! 
and while conjuring them to revenge her injured gamen ſhe ſtabbed: 


herſcif in the breaſt witli » dagger ſhe had concealed undet het 
gauments for ſhat purpoſe. ai 2 ort 034) Ino onsvr 
ill dad 155 07 Aa r n boanindo girived : 10d dourd 
i wen iy pen obe r a öh ill brag 
be in proportion to the value ſet upon it by the men. When the: : 
women find that the men pay but little regard to this virtue, that - 
they are as mph garclled; and have 28 good a chance for a huſ- 
| bang. after they, haya treſpaſſed ihn rules of it as before; the 
ſtrongeſt obligation laid. upon them 49; preſepve it, is then taken 
off. / Ia the. earlier periods of tha Roman republic, this ſeems! to 
hays. hexn: the cauſe of. ſuch-inyiglable chaſtity : the men had che. 
nen they not poly avoided ner _— 
= LY ent 
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n tis purity; of manners, + ths Me 
(e feace to modeſty, in their ſerious hours ; but even in their gay 
and ſportive-humours, when the watch is apt to ſlip aſide from the 
d dor of the lips, never tranſgrefſed the boubds of decehcy, nor 


means of 3 them from being raviſhed; and women ff 
lives e penibeb ene honour. Virgivens, when he had tried ax 


wanted only to have her in his own power, 


—— 
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indulged in frolic and dalliance, even with their own wives; before 
a third perſon: they lighted and deſpiſed! the woman who had 


voluntarily yielded herſelf to an unlawful etubtace; nor did any 
ching hurt their honour ſo much, as to have a wife or-a daughter 


violated ; and methods of the moſt nnn ee de | 
often wkemto-privecit'or revenge ſuch _ 1 | 

0 b 120 Non 6224 Auen 0 e 7711 11 bes. | T3727 4 15 . 
Hosnanps and fathers, n nine eee We; P 
ral times killed their wives and daughters, when they had no other 


method to ſave his hapleſs daughter Virginea from the tyrant 
Claudius, who, under pretence of claiming her for his ſlave, 


that he might de- 
obtained leave to ſpeak to ber before ſhe 1 


bauch her; having 


ſhould be delivered to the tyrünt by che judgtdent of che court, 
took her in his arms, and wiping the tears from her eyes, drew 
near to ſome butchers ſhiops, which ſtood in the Forum, where 
. cauſes were'publicly tried. and where Virginea Had juſt been ad- 
jucdged the property of Gtaudius. There, ſnatching up a knife, : 
and turning to his daughter, My dear child (ſaid he), this is 


uche only way left to fave thy liberty and thy honour, Ge, Vir- 


Len go to thy anceſtors whilſt thou art yet free and unde - 


a filed P? ane ee the fatal knife in to her breaſtʒ; 
; Wollilaca 7 , Fon | | K EA 15 Bf 4 and 
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and ſuch was the regard of the Romans to chaſtity, that almoſt the 
hole of the people roſe in atms, e eee eee 
Hmmm s ee rr et vp ihti- 
7 dies ate b arid diet t 
3 5 any 3 more forcibly 1 * ener © inwhich 
the Romans exerted: themſplves. to preſerve the delicacy, as well as 


Manlius, a patrician and ſenator of Rome, having inadvertently 


ſaluted his wife in the preſence of his daughter, and being by the 


Cenſors aceuſed of an indecency; the Senate, after ſolemnly con- 
Gdering the matter, ſtruek him off the liſt of their order. Julius 
Cæſar, having heard ſome indecent reports of his wife, immedi- 
ately divorced her, without enquiring whether ſhe was guilty or 


innocent; and being aſked the reaſon of fo ſevere-a treatment, 
<h would not (anſwered he) have the wife of Cxſar even ſuſ- 
« pected. When ſeveral of the Veſtal virgins had been at one 
Fee the Romans reared a temple to Venus Verticor- 


che honour of their women, it would be the following circumſtances. 
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dia, or the turner of hearts; and worſhipped her with ſuch cere- 


| monies, as they imagined would incline her to turn the hearts of 
the Roman women to that chaſtity which they were in danget of 
When ſuch were the private, ſuch the public inſtances _ 
of the regard ſhewn to chaſtity by the men; when the women 


forſaking. 


forfeited every thing that was dear and intereſting to their ſex ; if 


they deviated from it, can we wonder, that the Roman ladies, 


while this was the caſe, were remarkable beyond any thing that 


hiſtory. has handed down to us, for this moſt exalted of female 


e 


— ««. * — 


FAST: was $5 date of chaſtity in Rows, ll the Rombd ex Change io the 


tended their conqueſts into Alu; and returning, brought along 
Vo. I. - HY with 


, manners of 
the Roman 
WOmen, 


| 
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Cc HA r. with them the amazing wealth, as well as voluptuous manners, 
— of the nations they had plundered; when all the boaſted patriot- 


puniſhment, became faſhionable among every rank and condition 
of women, while * was conſidered eb as an ee 5 


virtue. 


iſm of the one ſex began to give way to the moſt ſhameful vena- 
lity, and all the chaſtity of the other, to the force of the faſhion- 


able vices juſt introduced among them. This venality of the men 
was whetted by the now luxurious manner of living, and extra- 


vagant taſte for pageantry and ſhow, and gratified by getting into 


| offices. of the ſtate, and plundering the provinces, or ſelling the 
| intereſts of their country. Women too, not leſs fond of being 


publicly conſpicuous, had no other method of acquiring money 
to become ſo, than proſtitution. - Such an innovation of manners 
altogether overturned every ſober plan of frugal cxconomy, and 


turned the ideas of both ſexes entirely upon riches, and the parade 


of the public ſhews and diverſions, which theſe enabled them to 


give and to attend. This immoderate defire of ſhews brought a 


low. and ſhameleſs freedom into faſhion, and women eontended 
with each other, who ſhould bribe higheſt to obtain the favours of 
a player. Debauchery reduced fertility; but as fertility was not 

their wiſh, they learned to procure abortions, that their pleaſures 
might ſuffer the leſs interruption ; at laſt, jaded even with theſe 
pleaſures, which they had tried the moſt -unnatural means to 
vary, their lewdneſs became too powerful to be reſtrained by law, 


and bore down every obſtacle that oppoſed its courſe. The 
men, -tinged with the hcentious manners of Afia, -and contami- 


nated with every crime, now paid nearly the ſame reſpect to her 
who had forfeited her title to chaſtity, as to her who had not. 
Hence lewdneſs and debauchery, neither afraid of ſhame nor of 


* 


— Conn; 
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Cors are but too frequently the ſeminaries of vice. This C 4 P. 

was evidently the caſe at Rome. The Empreſſes generally: took 

the lead in lawleſs indulgence: the example of the great is com- 
monly followed by the little: from the court; a ſcene of the moſt 
ſhameleſs libertiniſm, bardly to be paralleled in hiſtory, diſſemi- 
nated itſelf all over Rome. Women danced naked on che ſtage, 
bathed promiſcuouſly with the men, and, with more than maſcu- 
line effrontery, committed every ſort of irregularity. - By the un- 
bounded licence thus given to unlawful -pleaſures, 'matrimony be- 
came unfaſhionable, and was conſidered as a confinement and a 
burden, not conſiſtent with Roman freedom and independence. 
To theſe ideas alſo the conduct of the married women did not a 
little contribute, and raiſed in the huſbands ſuch a diſguſt at mar- 
riage, that even Metellus the Cenſor, who ought to have been the 
proteQor of that inſtitution, made the following ſpeech to the peo- 
ple againſt it: If it were poſſible for us to do without wives, 
« we ſhould deliver ourſelves from this evil ; but as nature has 
* ordained, that we cannot live very happily with them, nor 
* without them, we ought to have more regard to our own pre- 

« ſervation, than to tranſient gratifications.” Rome is the only 

place that ever furniſhed an inſtance of a general <p po among 

_ thy! INIT women to 4 their huſbands. 45 


A VARIETY of laws were from time to time deviſed by the Laws of the 

Romans to ſtop the progreſs of public proſtitution. Among others — "his 

it was ordained, that all courtezans ſhould take out a licence from nne, 

the court of the Ædiles; which they ſhould renew once every year, 

and without which they ſhould not be allowed to carry on their 

trade; that their names, and the price of their favours, ſhould be 4 

wrote upon the doors of their houſes. Theſe, one would bave - | 3 
EE STA K k 2 | imagined, i 
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NS 2 conditions as no woman Who had the leaſt re 
— maining ſpark of ſenſibility would have agreed to. But the torrent 
of vice was nat to be ſtopped ſo eaſily: women, who! were wives 
and daughters to Roman knights, were not aſhamed to apply for 
ſuch licences; and the infection was even reaching higher. Viſtilla, 
a lady of a Praterian family, with an unparalleled effrontery 
appeared in-public court before the Aidiles, and declaring. herſelf a 
proſtitute, demanded a licence to enable her to exerciſe her trade. 
| Debauched as the Romans then were, under a prince ſo diflalute 
as Tiberius, their fears were alarmed; and the ſenate enacted ſe- 
veral laws to reſtrain at leaſt women of rank from degrading 
themſelves and families by a conduct foinfamous : they ordained, 
that no woman whole father, grandfather, or buſband,. was a 
Roman knight, or of any higher quality, ſhould- be allowed to 
take upon her the trade of proſtitution. The debauchery of the 
women. was alſo the occa ſion of the Voconian law, which we have 
already mentioned: but when corruption had interwoven itſelf ſo 
gexteroully into the manners and cuſtoms of the Romans, laws 
became too feeble to bring on a reformation. The emperor Ti- 
tus. prohibited all public ſtews: the Prohibition was but little re- 
garded. When Severus mounted the throne, he found on the roll 
of cauſes to be tried, no leſs than three thouſand, proſecutions for 
adultery :. he had formed a ſcheme of reformation ; N that 


moment he A it as e. 


x IP "Ts 
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| Religion of Bur i was not the manners and cultoms of the Romans only. 


eR , 
in dome caſes that were tinged with debauchery : - that vice at laſt inſinuated it- 


3 ſelf into their religious ceremonies alſo. Fond of imitating the 
Greeks, the Bacchanalian myſteries, which they celebrated. were 
at *. introduced into Re and filled the city with a ſcene of 


horror 


* 


— 
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_ a 


Borror bee us Epp from Livy, hardly equalled in e CHAT 
annals of any country. An obſcure Greek (ſays he) came from — | 


« Ftruria, but brought with him none of thoſe arts which that moſt 


, accompliſhed people have introduced, to improve our minde and 


« perſons; a Httle paltry prieft and fortume-teller, not one that 
_ & ſhocked the minds of the people, by publicly profeſſing to make 
A gain and trade of ſome religious ceremonies which he openly 
taught, but he was the miniſter of fecret rites; he had' his 
e myſteries, in which but few were at firft ini ntiated, but which 
c were afterwards communicated to men as well as women, with- 
« out diſtinction or reſtraint. To theſe rites'an entertainment 
of the fineſt wines and moſt exquiſite daltties was added, to 
-_ entice "the ae SUE wo Fee members of the bociety. 


* 


we „ Wa! EN. drs 5 bad KH hem, Sr wel Rites, and when 


«the night, with the mixed company of young and old, and of 


men and women, had put an end to all modeſty, every fort of 


<&, vice began at once to be practifed, as every one found the means 
* of thoſe luſts at hand, to which he was by nature moſt addicted. 


Nor were theſe crimes confined to one ſpecies only, the promiſ- 


6 &zous debauchery of men and women of rank and family; ; but 
# from thence” ifſued falſe witneſſes, falſe ſeals, falſe oaths, and | 


«'falfe deeds ; and even poifons, and aſſaſſinations, ſo ſecrer, that 
they could not ſometimes find the bodies to /bury them. Many 
4 eritnes were perpetrated by fraud, many by! force, Which no 
0 perſon knew of; for amid fuch a ſcene of debauchery and 
& Daughter; attended with the howlings of the people, and the 


4 noiſe of the trumpets aud cymbals, it was impoſſible to hear 


« -the cries of thoſe who were calling for affiftance. At firſt, the 
Co extent of the city, and a willingneſs \ to endure an evil of this: 


S-: 5 N __ © fonts 
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0 nr. &« n made it paſs vogoticed 3: on Poſthumus the d was at 


— © * e of: it. 


N Ar firſt their chapel 1 Was ee to women A tis 
man being on any account admitted into it: there were three 
% days ſet apatt in each year for initiation into the Bacchanalian 
.%. myſteries ; and the women, in their turn, were uſually created 
« prieſteſſes. Paculla Minia Campana altered every thing, as if 
« directed by the gods ſo to do: ſhe firſt initiated men, Menius- 
<« and Herennius, her own ſons; and inſtead of confining the 
time of initiation to three days in the year, ſhe extended it to 
« five times every month; and fixed the time in the night. By 
te this means the ſacred rites became common, the men and women 
made but one company, and the darkneſs increaſed their licen- 
« tiouſneſs ; no wickedneſs, no abomination, was left unpractiſed. 
« If there was any one who reſented their inſults, or came behind. 
« them in wickedneſs, he was ſacrificed as a victim; nor did they 
* bluſh to glory in this as the height of their Pe: | 


« Taz men . with fanatical ** of their bodies, as 

« if they were polleſſed ; and the women, with their hair diſhe-- 
« yelled, and dreſſed after the manner of Bacchanals, ran to the 
« Tyber with burning torches, which they plunged into the wa- 

« ter, and drew out ſtill 1 in a flame. Whoever refuſed to join 

« with them, or partake of their guilt, or ſubmit to their inde- 
; 6 cencies, they bound on a machine, and hurried out of ſight to | 
« ſome unfrequented wood, pretending that the gods. had taken : 

„ him, There were among them many of the firſt quality of 
4 both ſexes ; ; and after two years they made a rule, that no per- 
* ſon ſhould be initiated who was more than twenty years of age; 


700 judging, 
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* judging, that ſuch were moſt likely to be flue „ their 
nene ee their nnn | 
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women, we may add, that they appear to have been the firſt who 


were general 
ly ſtrangers, 


practiſed the trade of proſtitution. in their own country; it ſeems 


to have been a cuſtom from the earlieſt antiquity, that the proſti- 
tutes of every nation, were women who reſorted. to them from 
other nations, and were called ſtrangers; hence a ſtrange woman, 
and an harlot, generally ſignify the ſame thing in ſcripture z and 
hence the repeated injunctions which Solomon laid upon his ſon, 
not to give his ſtrength to ſtrange women. This cuſtom of women 
betaking themſelves to another country when they became pro- 
ſtitutes, we have reaſon to believe, was univerſal among the an- 
cients; whether i it was, that every people, willing to have it be- 
lieyed that their .own women were more, virtugus: than thoſe. of 
their neighbours, would not ſuffer them to proſtitute themſelves 
at home; or whether ſuch. women as took upon them this ſhame- 
ful trade, were inſtigated by ſome little remains of modeſty, to 


leave their own country and practiſe it among ſtrangers; we ſhall 


not take upon us to determine: but we are aſſured, that tlie 
Greeks, however debauched and licentious, commonly adhered to 
this cuſtom, while the Romans, who broke through every a 


paid no 3 to it. 


„ Dar n and debauchery were not the only vices of the 
Roman women; through the whole of their exiſtence as a na- 
tion, the Romans were remarkable for their cruelty. Several of 
their laws, as that which gave to fathers a, power of life and 
death over their children, and to huſbands a power hardly leſs 
extenſive over their wives, are a proof of this: but it appears in 


Cruelty of 
the Roman 
women, 


a ſtill 
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c RA: P. a; Ain ſtronger Ught, when we conſider the We treatment | 
— of their ſlaves, by whips and tortures; and the deluges of blood 
which were ſhed almoſt by every uſurper of the empire, ſome- 

_ «times from ſuſpicion, oftener perhaps from mere wantonneſs and 
barbarity of nature, the ſpectacles of wild beaſts, tearing. crimi- 

nals and; captives to pieces, 4nd gladiators hacking one another 

down, for the amuſement of the public; and laſt of all, their be- 
haviour towards theſe unhappy nations who were conquered by 
their arms. Not was Roman. cruelty. only a male vice, the ſofter 
ſex- were far from being proof againſt the contagion. 'In the 
two hundred and twentieth year of Rome; Tullia, the daughter of 
Severus, then king of the Romans, having, with her huſband 
Tarquin, conſpired to aſſaſſinate her father, and place themſelves 
on the throne in his ſtead; the order for the atrocious deed being 
given in a tumult of che people, the infamous Tullia, mounted 
her chariot with an air of triumph to return to her houſe; in the 
ſtreet through which ſhe was drove, the murderers had juſt left 
the king's body bleeding and hardly breathleſs; the diſmal ſpee- 
tacle ſtruck the charioteer with horror, he checked his horſes, and 
petrefied with amazement, could not proceed! Why do not you 
go on; cries Tullia, what ſtops you? Alas! ſaid he, turning 
about to her as he ſpoke,” That is the body of the king, your fa- 
ther! At theſe words, ſnatching up a ſtool that was in the cha- 
riot, and throwing it at his head, Go on, cried ſhe; and do not 
be afraid of driving over a dead body. The driver obeyed, and 
the blood of the father is ſaid to have ſtained the chariot and the 
cloaths of the inhuman daughter. Antony having ordered Cicero 
to be beheaded, and the head to be brought to him, when it 
arrived, his wife, F ulvia, laid hold of it; ſtruck it on the face, 
uttered many bitter execrations, and placing it between her knees, 
drew. out the tongue, and pierced it with a bodkin. To theſe we 
ER 
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might-eafily add many more inſtances re Ronian ec nA AP. 
women, but we drop a eie vir og hemmen — | 
" «09? tree to wii Jo A 101 b. re MIL LE 
Ar rz the Romans 5 acciutinted- 3 in whatever 
light we view their women, they ſcarcely: exhibit any amiable 
2 ee Aue ecartondy relics of their ancient 2 5 
ſearcely en e\ 
the Roman matrons were 5 eqn alle; as PUTT not leſs - 
frequently careleſs and unnatural, luxurious and extravagant be- 

yond meaſure; at laſt, they became almoſt entirely the creatures 

of ambition, and of pleaſure; even religion, which almoſt in 

every age and country, ſeems to have been more devoutly culti- 

vated by the women than the men, does not appear at Rome to 

have had any ſuperior power over the female heart; their women 

attended at proceſſions, when any public calamity was to be 

averted, and were ſometimes made prieſteſſes of certain temples; 

but we read of few peculiar acts of their piety, and'of few ſacrifices | 

which they offered to propitiate the gods of their country. 


Suck is the general character of the Roman women; were we 
to deſcend to more particulars, we might give inſtances almoſt 
without end of their depravity, and not a few of their virtue. 
Before the Republic was contaminated with the riches, which 
from every quarter of the plundered globe flowed to Rome, they | | 
were in general the beſt of wives, of mothers, and of citizens; 
having by their mediation, advice, and money, ſeveral times 
ſaved the ſinking ſtate; and it is with pleaſure we remark, that 
even amid the general depravity we have been ee, there 
Vol. I. LI vs e 
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w——— ſtemmed the tide of populat corruption, ard tt ages overrun with 
| vice, ſtood forth the advocates of virtue, of maternal ten- 
and of 'cotyugat fidelity; ing their children and 
from falling vi to the horrid pvoſtriptions of OGa- 
Antony, Lepidus, Nero, aud many others, who, with a 
1 which can bardiy de equalied in hitoty; cauled' e de 


a in vo} blood on Half of che nobilivy of Reme. * 
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The ſame ſubjet continued. 


- BAVING the Romans, and proceeding in our ene, 0 a AP. 
| we again deſcend into. the regions of hiſtorical obſcurity, 1 
Nee preſented with a group of nations and people, now 
bardly diſtinguiſhable from esch other, and of many of whom, 
we ſearcgly know any thing but the names. Of ſuch people ic 
| would be vain, as well as ridicylous, to attempt a minute and cir 
eumſtantial character; we ſhall, therefore, content ourſelves with 8 | ye. 
, etching the outlines of it among that group of northern na- 
tions, Which we have no authentic accounts eh us to de- 
lineate more diſtinaly. 


Toben in a ſtate of che utmoſt unculti vation of manners, and at- Virtues of 1 
tached to religions which inculcated but few of the precepts of mo- ndert .- 
rality ; and in many caſes directly contradicted them; the women of men. | 
the ancient northern nations were not deſtitute of virtue and of ex- . 
cellence; early in life, they learned that modeſty which adorned 
their character; and that induſtry which often maintained them- 
ſelves and their huſbands, when theſe failed to procure ſubſiſtence 
by their hunting, or their depredations: educated by chaſte mo- 
thers, and fortified in female virtue by every example around 
them, chaſtity became almoſt an innate principle in their minds, 
and daily acquired ſtrength by the contempt which was thrown _ | 
by the men upon thoſe who diſregarded it; a contempt ſo great, - | 
that no woman could violate her chaſtity, without precipitating 
daa i into the moſt diſmal certainty of perpetual celibacy, as 

3} none 
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l in this n even a diſtant hope of n | 
or of a huſband, who was not, as in modern times, to be obtain» 
ed by riches, nor the alliance' of the great, but only by perſonal 
n moſt ſtrictiy attjches. to ene * virtue. 


Tacitus draws a beautiful 2 00 of! ancient German dale 
and chaſtity, in the following words: A ſtrict regard for th 
matrimonial ſtate characteriſes the Germans, and deſerves our 
* higheſt applauſe. Among them female virtue run no hazard 
<« of being debauched by the outward objects of the ſenſes, or of 


_ < being corrupted by ſuch ſocial gaieties as inflame the paſſions; 


« chaſtity once forfeited is never forgiven; vice is not made the 
object of mirth and raillery, nor is faſhion pleaded as an excuſe 


«for being corrupt, or for corrupting others; good cuſtoms and 


e manners avail ' more among thoſe barbarous people, than good 
<« laws among ſuch as are more refined.” We are apt to place the 


| greateſt Par, of Manners, in Particular, ſtates of cultivation and 


125 


the wrong. From this eben of Tacitus, the ancient Germans 


8 *+ reaching, to « our ſublimity of virtue. 


Laws protect - ; 
| ing chaſtity, 


appear to have exceeded i in fome points of morality, the moſt po- 


liſhed and inſtructed nations of Europe; not were the "Goth be. 


bind them, they deemed purity of manners their diſtinguithing 
charaQeriſtic, and therefore they ſaid, 40 Though we puniſh for- 
« nication in our own countrymen, we pardon it in the Romans, 
14 as they are by nature and education weak, 450 uncapable of. 


By an ancient law-of leetnd; any one who kiſed a woman 
againſt | her inclination, was condemned to exile; and even he 


7 who obtained her conſent, ſubjected himſelf thereby to a fine of | 
; three marks of _ We have | in a former chapter taken notice 


. 1 of 
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of ſome laws of this'wature awong dhe northern eee ſhall 2 
here add, that they were in general ſo ſolicitous of the honour l 
cheir women, and took ſuch care that no indecency ſhould be of- 
fered to them, that their laws in moſt places preſcribed ihe man- 
ner in which the two ſexes ſhould behave to each other. The 
Goths prohibited even a ſurgeon from bleeding a free woman, 


unleſs in the preſence of her father, mother, brother, ſon, or 


lity. aud the part of her body he touched. In other places, A 


fine was alſo impoſed on him who kiſſed a woman, except * 


ſporting, at convivial meetings, or on returning from a long 
journey. Theſe, and many other laws of the ſame nature, among 


the inhabitants of the north, not only ſtood as ſo: many centitiels 


on the threſhold of virtue, but by rendering all acceſs to the fair 


ſex ſo exceedingly difficult, and even dangerous, taught men to 


look up to them as a kind of ſuperior beings, and ſtamped upon 
them a value which aroſe nearly to adoration; a value, which 
they never can attain to, where, modern freedom and gallantry 
make the acceſs to them ſo eaſy; and, where their own vanity 
prompts. them to appear , conſtantly. in every public place, and 


cheapen t themſelves by a viſible fondneſs to. be diſpoſed of, There 


18- not perhaps in nature a more general law, than that which 


induces us to value every thing . in proportion to the pains and 
labour it has coſt us, the women of the nations we are conſider- 


ing. vaturally. chaſte, proud, and difficult of acceſs, both by 


cuſtom and by law, were not to be gained by every flight attack, 


nor did they yield. to every pretended admirer : nothing. but a 
lover's rendering himſelf worthy of his miſtreſs by valour, and . 


every other acquiſition then in eſtimation, u make her propi- 
| l 


ſome other near relation; and fixed a ſine upon a man who pre- 
ſumed to touch a woman againſt her will, according to her qua- 
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CHAP. et hence he ſchlom got poſſeion of the object 
door his heart; but after à long train of labours and difficultics, 


and the value be had for her, was meaſured by the retroſpective 
view of all that he had gone through on her account; But a fur- 
ther difcuſſion of this ſabje& will * more We den the 
head Cat n 


1 
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ſo little known, as many of thoſe we have already mentioned, 'as 


| antiquarian, ſolicitous about difcovering the real fize of our an- 


ceſtors, in the times when they were ſaid. to be gigantic ; but 
not being able any where to find an entire ſtatue, or ſkeleton, can 
only find the foot or hand of a ſtatue, or the bone of an arm or 
leg of a ſkeleton 5 when calculating that ſuch parts of a regularly 


formed body, bear ſuch proportions to the whole, he can diſcover 


with a tolerable degree of preciſion what the ſize of the whole was. 


In like manner, though the hiſtorian has only broken and inter- 


rupted ſketches of the eharacter of a people, he may, by carefully 
comparing them together, and tracing the relations they bear 
to the virtues and vices that make up the whole of a human cha- 
racter, be able to form a tolerable conjecture concerning the 
people to whom they belong. Thus from every anecdote handed 
down to us of the women of the north, we may delineate them to 
have been chaſte, frugal, induſtrious, and poſſeſſed of ſome little 
ſhare of knowledge, which gave them in many reſpects a ſuperio- 
rity over the men, who were to the laſt degree ignorant. With all 


' theſe good qualities they feera to have had a mixture of pride and 


ferocity in their nature, not very conſiſtent with that female ys 
N50 kyns delicacy which the men in . ſo much admire. ö 


Sven, 
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decline of chivalry, when it began to aſſume a more degenerate ap- 
pearated, and for ſevetal ages continued/to be only a compoſition ** 
of brutality. add debatchery, from whicli again it is happily 
emerged. Ia the ſinth cemury, when the paſſions feenr to have 

been divided between religion and debwachery; and the churches 
_ equally approptiated tothe prayers of thi ſaint and the proffigucy 
of the froner, it was ne uncommom thing to ferze on a womur, 
carry her by forte, ot decoy her by fraud, to the church) and 
there detaity and debauch her;; nor could ber relations, nor the 
laws, reſcue her from the atms of her raviſher; while he choſt to 
keep within the walls of the ſacred ufy lum. In the reign of Char- 
leinagns, it was's duſtom in France to collect together all the 
ſtrum pets they could find, and make them run races for the enter- 
tainment of the publio- And in the time of Lewis XL a fa- 
vourite theatrieab entertainment was the judgment of Paris; when 
three 6f the moſt handſome of their female players, naked as they 
were born, repreſented the three goddeſſes, who ſabmitted them- 
ſelves in this condition to the judgment of that youth. Whether 
it was conſiſtent with female modeſty to be prefent at ſuch eriter- 


ben, perbaps, was acarly che general charatter of ho fair ſan, ef r. 
TR I 


the middle 


tainmerits, muſt be judged of from the complexion of the times: 


we will venture to affirm, however, that no circumſtances could 
make it confiſtent with delicacy. We have had occaſion formerly 
to mention, that the worſhip of polfuted deities, and celebration 
of teligious ceremonies remarkable for impurity, have greatly 
contributed to contaminate the manners; and we cannot help here 


obſerving, that though the object of chriſtian adoration, atid the 


tites of the chriſtian, religion, are the moſt pure and holy, the 
miniſters of that religion were, in the times we ate ſpeaking of, 
36 na | quite 
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dene iche reverſe. When almoſt every prieſt who ſhould hive | 


taught by example as well as by prteept, gabe himſelf up to 
lewdneſs; and publicly kept often a variety of looſe women about 
him what can we expect from the people? When the priefts' and 
the people were licentious, the women could not eſcape the conta - 
gion; every rank was whirled into the vortex of lewdrnieſs; and 
the rudeſt vulgarity of manners. The queen of Navarre pub- 


liſhed a volume of Tales, almoſt too indelitate for the eat of a 


courteaan. Queen Elizabeth of England was not only much ad- 
dicted to ſwearing, but even to the moſt vulgat and familiar 
kind of oaths, which ſhe uttered: in a vulgar and indelicate 
manner. About her time, however, the manners of Burope were 
beginning to aſſume that chaſtity and elegance for which we 


are now ſo happily diſtinguiſhed. / But before we ſurvey the 


character and conduct of the preſent European women, it is 
neceſſary for us to take a view of the other parts of the globe, and 
proceed gradually from thoſe ſtates approaching the neareſt to na- 


ture, to thoſe where: the human OO has received the _ 
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Chaſtity little 
valued. in ſa- 
vage life, 


Tur "nearer that mankind approach to a ſavage flate, the! leſs 


difference 1 in every age and in every country is perceivable among 


them: in this ſtate, their obſervations, their purſuits, are 1 Narrow _ 
and limited their attachments few, but ſtrong; and their, re- 


ſentments laſting. and implacable. Beyond theſe, their condition 


S410} 


admits of little variation; 3 conſequently their character, which in 


poliſhed. nations 18 formed and influenced by a thouſand, different 


circumſtances. and. fituations, - having but few of theſe to operate 


upon it, is marked n NN e de e and "Ve 
uniform 4 pe 
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bete ite Sees bse had we encificnces: the moſt abſo- r 
| Ante nakedneſs raiſes not a bluſh ; nor can any; ation: excite the — 


haracter of 


adea of ſhame ; and as chaſtity itſelf has not, in many places, the ſava- 


ſame value ſtamped upon it as in civil ſociety, deviations from it 
are either conſidered as no fault, or at moſt as a fault of a very 


trifling nature, which neither draws down on a delinquent the ri 


dicule and contempt of her own ſex, nor the neglect and deſertion 
of ours. The inſtances we could give of this would be almoſt 
_ endleſs. Among the Natches, huſbands voluntarily lend their 
wives to each other, and married as well as unmarried women, 


without the leaſt ceremony, offer | themſelves to ſtrangers ; nay, 


in ſome places, they even complain to their countrymen, and de- 
| fire them to revenge the indignity they have ſuffered, when refuſed 
by a ſtranger. In the diftri of the Hurons, not the leaſt degree 
of critninality is fixed upon her who offers herſelf to proftitution : 


4t is a practice, into which girls are early initiated by their parents, 


and in which the cuſtom of their country continues them through 
life. In many parts of South America, ſo little reſtraint is laid on 


the commerce of the ſexes, that it plainly appears to be conſidered 
as an object not worthy of legiſlation. Don Ulloa reports, that 


the ancient Peruvians did not knowingly marry ſuch women as 
wete virgins, and if on trial they found them ſuch, were highly 
affronted at being impoſed upon: and it is ſaid, that in the king- 
dom of Thibet, no woman who has not been ee is rec- 
ion We ene 11 i ibs 7 


TY 


being in the leaſt aſhamed to prepare and adminiſter to the men 
I Potions, to to create or increaſe their natural deſires; 


b Mm 1 which 


e Brazilian en are ſo far 8068 ks any regard to | 
_ chaſtity, that they even violate every principle of decency ; not 
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arrives, che natives flock about him, and eagerly invite him to 
their houſes : the perſon whoſe invitation he accepts, is fare 


diſpoſing power in the male, likewiſe ſuppoſes female unchaſtity to 
be a matter of no conſideration, is obſerved at Pulo Condore;' Pe- 


"Savage wo- 
men deſtitute 
of ſoftneſs, 


ladies, and on the ooaſt of Guinea. In Otaheite, chaſtity does 
not ſeem to be conſidered as ohe of the virtues; nor is the moſt 
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A een they will es raiſe. w un Uebe height, che po- 
tions ſometimes prove mortal. At Mindanao, as ſoon as a ſtranger 


to offer him a female companion, whom he is obliged to 
accept, and to return à genteel preſent for the unſolicited. fa- 
vour. This cuſtom, which, beſides implying an abſolute and 


gu, Siam, Cochin-China, Cambodia, in fome places of the Eaſt- 


public violation of it looked upon either as criminal or indecent. 


The women not only readily and openly trafficked with the Eng- 


liſh ſailors for perſonal favours, but were brought by their fathers 


and brothers for that purpoſe, as to a market; and thoſe who 
brought them were . 06402 EE Oe 


value of VERO: an A % 


a pay a frier ed ane chants io ee eden 
rater a certain ſoftneſs of temper and diſpaſition, mixed with a 


kind of timidity and inclination to pity, which may vie with deli- 
cacy, beauty, and even with modeſty itſelf, in rendering awoman 


amiable in the eyes of every beholder.” But of chis quality favage 
women in every climate are almoſt entirely deſtitute. *Brought'up 


amid the ſtorms of rough and unhoſpitable climates ; expoſed to 
the viciflitudes of hunger and of cold; obliged to procure moſt of 


their food by carnage atid deftruttion 5 and conftantly acoiiftomed 
to ſcenes of cruelty; their hearts are ſteelod againſt every ſoft 
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female mind, e dn nd ie them © H N. P. 
to ſubdue · We have therefore no reaſon to expect in them any of * 0 


that engaging ſoftneſs, which conſtitutes the eſſence of female 
friendſhip, and forcibly engages the heart: nay, fo far are they, | 
ia general, from being ſuſceptible of any of the nnen 


nn, that the very erg ther. h ,.t 


* - 
543 12 


i 
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Au ond many of the tribes of North Americena,. the women 
commonly go out to meet the warriors on their return home; and 


be ſaid. only to commence at the time they are met by the women. 


It is almoſt incredible to believe, with hat degree of tranſport and 


rage theſe furies attack them ; and he only can form any concep- 
tion of it, who has frequently witneſſed the power of the paſſions 


over the female mind, and their concentrated power over the fe- 


male ſavage ; where being but few in number, their whole ſtrength 

is collected, as ĩt were, into a focus. Has any woman among thoſe 
ho go nut to meet the warriors, loſt a huſband, a ſon, a brother, 
or near relation; though thirty or forty long years have con- 
ſpired to blot him out of her remembrance, they have conſpired 


in vain. Frantic with revenge, ſhe falls on the firſt captive ſhe 


meets, and violates decency, humanity, and mercy, at every wound. 
Nor is this the ſhort-lived effort of a ſudden paſſion : ſhe goes on 


till her bodily ftrength is quite exhauſted; but the ſame inſatiable 


thirſt of revenge urging her implacable mind; ſhe no ſooner reco- 
vers herſelf a little, than he renews the horrid taſk ; a taſk, which, 


wich nn other interruption than what is abſolutely: neceſſary to re- 


freſh the ferocious tormentors, generally continues in the camp, 
Wag > 


Toh | „„ through 


though theſe warriors have treated their captives, from the moment 
hardly form any idea; yet the period of their real ſufferings may 
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CHA P. through the whole of the firſt night after the arrival of the wo- 

men: and when the priſoners are afterward finally condemned, 
45 | hen they are led out to ſuffer, ſuch a ſcene of torture as the 
hiſtory of no other people ever yet paralleled, and which we 
think too ſhocking to deſeribe, the women are the principal ecxe- 
cutioners, or rather relentleſs fiends, net tortures Groves 
hes men ſhudder at. _ Im 


FJ 7% \# NI an 4 


To thoſe 0 to ſofter u manners, 4 to nations leſs ſul 
lied by ſuch inhuman crimes, this female barbarity muſt appear as 
unaccountable as it is ſhocking: but it muſt be ſtill more ſo, when 
we inform our readers, that captive women, though they have 
not taken up the hatchet, nor come out in an hoſtile manner, are 
treated with the ſame indiſcriminate rage of cruelty as the men, 
and fall 1. laſt victims e un es be inflicted by their 

| oon ſex. an SL DUMP Wroup thagd dam di % en. 
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Cruelty to Sven i is the date of + chaſtity, fuck that of Pe among the: 
hs nt or, ſavage women of North America. But from theſe unpromiſing* 
america. ſpecimens we are not raſhly to conclude, that they are deſtitute of 
every virtue, and of every excellence. Their inhumanity is not 
ſo much the effect of nature, as of education. Revenge is a prin- 
ciple, which, from the earlieſt periods of antiquity, has operated 
ſtrongly on every ignorant and unlettered people. The Iſraelites 
hardly treated their captives with leſs cruelty than the Americans; 
they made them paſs through the brick-kilns, and under ſaws and 
harrows of iron. The practice of almoſt all the ancients was 
nearly the ſame: every country had its tutelar deities; and it was 
imagined, that a more acceptable ſervice could not be rendered to 
theſe,. than to ſtain their altars with the blood of the enemies of | 
ee „ „ ei 


* 
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that- Eotintry' which they wales; thus, cruelty to captives 
was almoſt in every country a religious ceremony, which took 


ſuch. hold of the human mind, that the thoughts of the ſufferings. 


of the victims, were totally abſorbed in thoſe of the ſervice done 
to the deity, But, beſides this, there was among the ancients 


who had fallen in battle, were ſuppoſed: to roam about in a kind 
of melancholy mood, till their blood was avenged on their ene- 


another principle, which powerfully urged them to inflict vari- 
ous torments on their captives; the manes, or ghoſts, of thoſe 
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mies; and, they were even ſometimes ſuppoſed to appear to, and 


ſolicit their ſurviving friends to this vengeance; which was the 
more fully aceompliſhed, the more horrid-the tortures that were 
inflicted, Strongly excited by the latter, if not alſo by the former 


of theſe motives, we diſcover that an exuberance of friendſhip to ; 


their deceaſed relations, is the ſource from whence ariſes that Vas - 


riety of nenten with which wot execute their enemies. 

Wr "_ this horrid 1 baibarity of the 2 er a 
to their nature, or what they delighted in from mere want6nneſs, 
we ſhould reckon them the moſt ' execrable of all human beings ; ; 
but we pity them, when we conſider it as the effect of the moſt 
unbounded, though miſtaken friendſhip; and: indeed; of all the 
marks which moſt peculiarly charaQeriſe ſavage life, friendſhip 
and hatred are the ſtrongeſt. As an injury done to'a ſavage, is 
never to be forgiven; ſoa good action is held in everlaſting re- 
membrance, and commonly attaches him to you in a friendſhip, 
which adverſity cannot ſhake, which danger cannot terrify, nor 


even death itſelf turn afide from your intereſt In places whets.” 


chaſtity i is required of the ſex, this quality makes them the moſt 


quired, 


faithful aud inviolable of all wives. Where DAN Br 


cr uelty. f 
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quired, if they 1 are but tolerably well uſed by theit hüſbands, ft 


— bid them in an attachment to their intereſts and perſons, far ſors 


paſſing any thing hat we ever meet with in civil fociety. As to 
their other qualities, they are ſubmiſſive and obedient to their 
huſbands; patient ſufferers of hunger, cold, pain, ad all that 


| vatitty of wretchedneſs to which their Hives are daily expoſed; 


ſtrenuous exerters of their powers, when ſtimulated by want, but 
ſeldom bleſſed with a talent for unremitting induſtry; and ſtill ſel- 
domer, perhaps, with foreſight enough to be productive of cecono- 
my. Like all other ignorant people, the moſt abſolute dupes of 
fuperſtirion, by which conſtantly deceived themſelves, they con- 


ſtantly deceive one another, and ſtill more deceive their men, 
ho take the ravings of a diſtempered female 1 


t 


fallible ſuggeſtions of the Great ede 


| In aſcending from theſe ee 1 we are * with 
nature in her moſt rude and uncultivated ſhape, to thoſe where 


ſhe is juſt beginning to put on an appearance ſomething leſs diſ- 


Of Africa. 


guſting, we naturally turn our eyes from the frozen regions and 


trackleſs waſtes of North America, to the more indulgent climates 
of Africa and Aſia; though we are ſorry to ſay, that, even in 
many parts of theſe, we find the progreſs of civil ſociety and cul- 


tivation of manners, to have advanced but a * few n be- 5 
yond the Americans, 5 ep es | 


Is 3 over 1 vaſt peninſula of Africa, we naturally 


expect to find, among ſo many different people, a great diverſity 


of manners and of character; in this, however, we are much diſ- 


appointed, for notwithſtanding of the great variety of climates 


that the Africans an and different forms of government to 
178 0 >. which 


6 6 'W OM BN. * 


a they ate every where nearly. che fame 8 


aud uſages, running through the whole of thoſe immenſe regions 
they polleſs, w 


bours it is a proverb, that all the inhabitants of the globe have a 
ee n een neee jt | 


Wars ye take a ſurvey of the ancient, and the preſent Afri- ; 


cans, it is with ſome ſurpriſe, that while we find their manners 
and cuſtoms to be nearly the ſame, we. diſcover at the ſame time, 
that every ſpark of genius, and every idea of moral reQitude, 


ſeem almoſt entirely diſſipated from among them. The names of 


Hannibal, of Afdrubal, and. Terence, ſhew that they were for- 
merly famous for heroes, and for poets ; and after the introduc- 


tion of the Chriſtian religion among them, the names of Cyprian, 


Apguſtine, and Tertullian, do credit to their divinity ; they were 


in old time renowned for their induſtry in cultivating the ground, 


for their trade, navigation, - caravans, and uſeful arts; at preſent 


_ they, are infamous for their idleneſs, ignorance, ſuperſtition, 


treachery ; and above all, for their lawleſs methods of robbing 


and murdering all the other inhabitants of the globe, as the Pira- 
tical | ſtates GT Tana and' Algiers every tay demonſtrate. ; 


Ir world dem, 1 ie loft as they are to almoſt every virtwe, they 


fill retain ſome ſenſe of their own flagitiouſneſs of character; but 


as they do not chuſe to amend, their prieſts, or Marabouts, en- 
ON deavour to ure elm. by: the rowing ſtory ; © Noah, ſay 
i | they, 


K 
* 
kind of people; a general ſameneſs and uniformity of ſentiments | f 


with ſome. trifling difference only in the degrees of _. 
he ſame qualities; and with this remarkable coincidence of the 
whole, that theſe qualities are commonly the worſt of thoſe which 
have diſgraced human nature; inſomuch that among their neigh- 
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« they, was no Wolier dead, than his three ſons, the vi of 


—— % whom was white, the ſecond tawny, and © the third black, 


* agreed upon dividing among them his goods and poſſeſſions: af- 
© ter having come to this reſolution, the greateſt part of the day 


% was ſpent in ſorting that variety of goods which their father had 
left, ſo that __ were obliged to adjourn the diviſion of them 
till the next morning : having ſupped, and ſmoked a friendly 

** pipe together, they all went to reſt, each in his own tent. Af 
« ter a few hours lleep, the white brother got up, ſeized on the 
* gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, and other things of the greateſt 
value, loaded the beſt horſes with them, and rode away to that 
country where his white poſterity have been ſettled ever ſince. 
The tawny awaking ſoon after, and with the ſame criminal. i in- 
e tention, was ſurpriſed when he came to the "Aorehouſe, to find | 
© that his brother had been before-hand' with him, but reſolving 


« to take the beſt of a bad bargain, haſtily ſecured the reſt of the 
e horſes and camels, and loading them with the beſt carpets, 
1 cloaths, and other remaining goods, directed his route to an- 
other part of the world, leaving behind him only a few of the 
i coarſeſt of the goods, and ſome proviſions of lirtle value. "When 
the third, or black brother, came next morning, in the honeſty 
© of his heart, to make the propoſed diviſion, and could neither 
7 find his brethren, nor any of the valuable commodities, he 
* eaſily judged that they bad tricked bim, and were by that time 
* fled beyond any poſſibility of a diſcovery. In this moſt afflicting 
« ſituation, he took his pipe, and ſet him dowu to conſidey on 


the moſt effectual means of retrieving his loſs, and being re- 


4 « venged on his perfidious brothers: After revolying a variety of 


« ſchemes in his mind, he at laſt fixed, upon watching every op 
ce portunity of making repriſals on them, and laying hold of, and 


CSS e 400 carrying 
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| * carrying away their property 2s often” as it ſhould fall in \ bis 0 1 AF 
0 way, in revenge for the loſs of that patrimony of which they had . 
= unjuſtly deprived him : having come to this reſolution, he not 
L only continued in the practice of it all his life, but on his death- 
© bed laid the ſtrongeſt er on his nnen to do e to 
| the end of the world.” be 15 


Ane this A. etch of the healed character of the Aﬀtiaos, Female cha- 
the proſpect before us, when we deſcend to particulars, is but. un- 9 
_ promiſing, though in ſome places the gloomy ſcene 1s here and PR. 
there chequered with a few of the virtues. Some of the tribes of 
wandering Arabs are remarkable for fidelity, when they have en- 

' gaged themſelves in the protection of a ſtranger. Many of them 

are conſpicuous for their temperance and hoſpitality, and their 
women, upon the whole, are far from being indelicate or unchaſte. 
In Egypt, they never appear unveiled, and at public aſſemblies 

fit alſo behind a curtain, that they may not be ſeen by the men. 
Among the Hottentots, though they have no claim to delicacy, 
they are ſimple and inoffenſive, chaſte and ſubmiſſive to their huſ- 
bands. On the banks of the Niger, they are tolerably induſtri- 

ous, have à conſiderable ſhare of vivacity, and, at the ſame 

time, a female reſerve, which would do no diſcredit to a politer 
country: they are modeſt, affable, and faithful, and an air of 
| innocence appears in their looks, in their language, and gives a 

beauty to their whole deportment. 'When from the Niger, we 
approach toward the eaſt, the African women degenerate in 
ſtature, complexion, and ſenſibility, as well as in chaſtity, that 
chief of the female virtues ; even their language, like their fea- 
tures, and like the foil they inhabit, is harſh and diſagreeable, 
and their pleaſures reſemble more the n of fury, than the 


Vor. 1. x Na. | 3 gentle 
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i.. e emgtions communicated by agreeable ſenſations, . 1 * 


i, weſtern, coaſts of Africa, are extended. for a conſiderable way, a 


Africans; but what is moſt remarkable, they are not like the oſt 


| ſuch colours as haye the neareſt reſemblance ta her in her moſt - 


ly taken care of by their n e that account ee 


people called Zafe Ibrabims, or offspring: of Abraham; they have 
long flowing hair, and are much fairer than any other of the 


of their countrymen, addicted to plundering, , vor to munder, be- 


ing of a free, liberal, and . ſpirit, much given to dan- 


deins and 40 fongs, of which. love is ronſtantiy the ſubjact; and 
While in many other parts of Africa, both men and women paint 


in ſush s manner as to add to their deformity, the women here 
paint after nature, and improve the charms ſhe has given, by 


beautiful appearance: to all this we may add, that they are ſtrict- 


eee ja: engen, | 


Ove FIN; 8 of this peciple, FER got «ppt be- 
longing: to our ſubject, we cannot help mentioning : none but the 
chief lords af their country have the privilege of killing any ani- 
mal, which they always do with a great deal of ceremony ; nor 


* would apy of the. people, though urged by the ſtrongeſt neceſſity, 


eat that which way Filled hy any. other perſon. Another cuſtom, 
hardly leſs ſingular is, that all children borg on Tueſdays, Thurſ- 
days, and Fridays,. ATE reckoned accurſed, and expoſed in the 

woods to die of cold ang hunger, or meet with: a more merciful 
Seth from the jaws of the wild beaſts; but ſo compaſſionate are. 


the women, thatin ſpite of the ppoiſhments threatened againſt ihem 


by the men, and of the more tremendous terrors held over them 


by, ſyperſtition, Ibey frequpntly, Reals ang bring up theſe children. 
pray at * ran. af wei * e * the ba 


nks of the 
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Gmb, this female character is reverſed; thou ine pur od o . 
an appearance of modeſty, it is in fac nothing but an appearance... 
and when opportunity offers, they will very readily grant any 
favour for a little coral, a fk ee ot ſome trifle of 2 


775 n nature. 


* 
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Brs1vxs the ol aces now mentioned, ſeveral of wich we e 
only lame and imperfect accounts of, there are in Africa many' 
others, of which we know little more than the names. Ethiopia, 
Lybia, Zan guebar, and ſome others, have litherto been And 
impervious to European travellers”; and the only people who have 
dared to enter them, have been Jefuits; whoſe relations, where- 
ever religion or intereſt were concerned, have gained no great 
credit among mankind ; and mercantile adventiirers; ſo hot in 


the purſuit of gain, that they never examined any thing which had 
not a relation to that ſubject. 


' BivonD the river Volta, f in the country of Benin, and almoſt 
every where upon the Gold Coaſt, the women, though far from 
being famous for any of the virthes, would not be diſagreeable i in 
their looks, wete it not for the abominable cuſtom of marking | 
their faces with ſcars, for the ſame purpoſes as our European 
ladies lay on paint. Though i in few reſpects better than ſavages, 
there is a particular opinion over all this country, which tends to 
humaniſe the mind; this is a firm perſuaſion, that to whatever 
place they remove themſelves, or are by any accident removed, 
they ſhall” after death. return to their 'own country, Which they 
conſider a as the moſt delightful | in the univerſe. This fond deluſive 
hope not only ſoftens the flavery to which they are often con- 
| demned 1 in other” countries, but alſo induces them to treat luch 
1 8 Nn 2 5 rangers 
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CA? PREY as come among them with much civility ;; being per- 
NL. 104 ſuaded, that they are come there to enjoy paradiſe, and re- 


— 


in public amuſements; but neither to theſe,. nor to any other 


ceive the reward of virtuous actions done in other bodies. The 


people who border upon Zaara are the moſt peaceable and good- 
natured of the Africans; their food is ſimple, and they beſtow. 


little labour in procuring it; they ſpend a great deal of their time 


places of common. reſort, . are the women ever admitted; aſſem- 
bled together in houſes by themſelves, they ſpend the time 


in female employments and amuſements, and no men are ever 


admitted into their ſociety, This confinement, though not of 
ſo ſtrict a nature as in many places of the world, has the effect | 


that confinement generally has upon beings who ought to be free, 


it renders them leſs virtuous. 


A we cannot give a minute and ciicumitiotial Sc of the 
African women, we ſhall conclude what we have to ſay on that 
ſubje&, by obſerving, that when we look back upon this general 
and particular character we have drawn,.. we find the. former, 
which, like all national characters, is drawn from the men, much 


worſe than the latter, which we have chiefly taken from the 


women; and perhaps even that former is not ſo bad. as it is repre» . 
ſented, being ſketched out almoſt entirely, either. by declaiming 


Prieſts of their own nation, or by Europeans, who. are ſtrongly 


prejudiced againſt the Africans, on account of the. loſſes they have. 
fuſtained by their plunderings and depredations. Theſe things, no 
doubt, juſtly excite our indignation, and extort from us every un- 

gracious epithet; 3. but were we to have the character of the Euro- 


peans drawn by an African, would he have more reaſon to be in- 


ae to us? No ; he SENG} ws with ſtill greater ſeverity; 
| I: 5 * 
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what horrid ſcene would he probably. paint? he would delineate. C EV 

a people, who profeſs a religion, the precepts of which breathe no 
thing but- gentleneſs and humanity, in ſpite of nature, R 

ſpite of chat religion, carrying away by fraud and force, every year, 

thouſands of his helpleſs countrymen into ſlavery; he would tell 

ho their mercileſs maſters exact from them a labour ſuperior to 

, their ſtrength, and even ſuffer that ſtrength to fail for want of 

ſuſtenanee; he would tell of the whips, the tortures, and the- 

deaths inflicted on his countrymen, ſhould they ever happen to 

eonſider themſelves as human beings, or venture to aſſert the 

rights of nature and of humanity ! he would tell - but we deſiſt 

from the diſmal tale, as we feel ourſelves alowoſt+ transformed into 

Africans while we relate it. 2555 


n our progrefs from America to Africa, we meet with but Senn 


little improvement in the manners and character of the people; Ae. we” 


and when from Africa we paſs into Aſia, we find that they have 


only left the Africans a very few degrees behind them, almoſt in 255 


2 thing but peacef ulneſs of diſpoſition and gentleneſs of man- 
While the African, like the tyger of his foreſts, lies in 
wait to plunder and deſtrey; the Aſiatic, contented with a little 
rice, and ſome of the ſimpleſt productions of nature, reclines be- 
neath the ſhade, and gives labour and luxury to the winds; let 
him but enjoy his rice, his women, and his caſe, and he aſks no 


Tux beautiful ſcenes which preſent chemſelves' on the tanks of 
the Ganges, and along the plains of Hindoftan, are almoſt beyond 
deſcription; the air is perfumed at ſome ſeaſons with the moſt de- 
| licious fragrance, ariſing from 0 variety of flowers, and no leſs a 
number 
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number of fruits, which yield a wholeſome and refreſhing nou- 


| ———d riſhment. The trees form a ſhade impenetrable to the rays of the 


vellers;, ſo extravagant is their love of reſt; that the women of 
Allahabad can hardly be prevailed upon to reach out their hands 


ſap : here bountiful Nature has left the Aſiatie nothing to purſue 


but pleaſure ; and hardly any thing elle do the Hindoos, who are 


the ancient inhabitants of the country, purſue, Relaxed by the 
climate, more than half of this pleaſure conſiſts in eaſe and indo- 
legce; which has taken ſuch hold of them, that a ſaying from one 
* their favourite authors is frequently in their mouths: It is 


better to fit ſtill than to walk; better to ſleep than to awake; 


© but death is beſt af all.” 


If we may: credit ſome modern tra- 


to ſave their own children, when in danger of being trod to death 


by carriages paſſing along the ſtreet. Such is che picture of the 


Hindoos. The Mahommedans have more activity, ſtronger paſ- 


$ketches of 
the character 
of their wo- 


men. 


| os e an of Narr are re exerting 


ſions, and a cruelty. and ambition: wn. are rr to be reftrain- 
ol een, bounds: n 


. nente; „ dh of e FEENEY there are 


two things which claim our. utmoſt attention. The firſt is, that” 
the narrow and limited ſphere in which they move, almoſt entirely 
diveſts them of every thing that ariſes from liberty and ſociety, 


and conſequently- of much of their charaQeriftic diſtinction. The 


ſecond; that they: are ſ6-cloſely ſhut up from the obſervation of all 


Europeans, that our accounts of them. are extremely mutilated and 
imperfect, as well as in many Points falſe and ridiculous. We 
may, however, obſerve of them in general, that as a- ſpring bent 
bytan external force is conſtantly endeavouring to reſtore itſelf; 


2: all 
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"Dian: TITY hy nochaſuty are almoſt the only things "a can 
characteriſe the women of the Faſt. Shut up for ever in impene- 


trable Hararas, they can hardly be called creatures of the world, 


mical virtues which adorn its citizens. If being good wives con- 
ſiſts in care, frugality and induſtry, theſe are all things entirely out 
of their power: if being ſuch, conſiſts in loving their huſbands, 
and tenderneſs to their children; the firſt of theſe is alſo ren- 
dered next to impoſſible by the 'bebaviour of thoſe tyrants who 
ſtyle themſelves huſbands; and the laſt is much weakened by 


transferring upon the children ſome part of that diſlike they have 


to the father. To the joys of friendſhip they are, perhaps, entire 
ſtrangers : the men treat them in ſuch a manner, that it is impoſ- 
fible they can eſteem them; the women are their conſtant rivals. 
The only virtues, then, which the Aſiatic fair can put in prac- 
tice, are ſuch as relate to their religion, and their chaſtity; but 


even in the exerciſe of religion they are circumſcribed. As they 


are not allowed to attend on the, public-worſhip. of the gods of 
their country, they can have no other religion than the ſilent ado- 


ration of the heart; and as to chaſtity, the manner in which they 


are diſpoſed. of to, or forcibly taken by huſbands, and the beha- 
viour of theſe huſbands to them through hfe, are the moſt unlikely 


methods in the world to make them famous for that virtue. 
en , 200 ve OY 


having no intercourſe with it, and no uſe for the ſocial and cecono- 
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who have ſecluded them from the world and the fweets of ſociety ; 
and by Jong cuſtom, aſſiſted by nature, and urged by neceſſity, 
they are become great adepts in thoſe arts of deception, which tend 
to 6168 them a Jy liberty, or favour an intrigue: 
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XII. 
d the Aſiatic women, there are ſome exceptions. The Bramins, 


5 _— their or Prieſts of India, though they confine their women like the reſt 
* . condut. of their countrymen, yet, by treating them with lenity and in- 
4535 dulgence, they ſecure their virtue by attaching their hearts. | 
Married to each other in their infancy, they have the greateſt vene- 
ration for the nuptial tie-: their mutual fondneſs increaſes with 
their ſtrength ; and in riper years, all the glory of the women 
conſiſts in pleaſing their huſbands; a duty which they conſi- 
der as one of the moſt ſacred of their holy religion, and which 
the gods will not ſuffer them to negle& with impunity. While 
the reſt of the Hindoo women 'take every opportunity to elude 
their keepers, thele voluntarily confine themſelves, at leaſt from 
4 the company and converſation of all ſtrangers, and in every reſpect 


copy that ſimplicity of life and manners, and which their huſbands 
are ſo remarkable. 


„ me except theſe we have now mentioned, of all the other 
the Chineſe Aſiatics the Chineſe have perhaps the beſt. title to modeſty. 
l Even the men wrap themſelves cloſely up in their garments, and 
reckon it indecent to diſcover any more of their arms and legs 
than is neceſſary: the women, ſtill more cloſely wrapped up, 
never diſcover a naked hand even to their neareſt relations, if they 
can poſſibly aveid.it. Every part of their dreſs, every part of their 
behaviour, is calculated to preſerve decency, and inſpire reſpec ; 
and what adds the greateſt luſtre to their charms, is that uncom- 
mon modeſty. which appears in every look, and in every action. 
Charmed, no doubt, with ſo engaging a demeanour, the men be- 
have to them in a reciprocal manner; and that their virtue may 
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not be contaminated by the neighbourhood of vice, the legiſlature 
takes care that no proſtitutes ſhall lodge within the walls of any 
of the great towns in China. Such are the Chineſe women repre- 
ſented by ſome travellers ; but it is by others doubted, whether 
this ſemblance of modeſty be any thing elſe than the cuſtom of 
the country; and alleged, that notwithſtanding of ſo much ſeem- 
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ing decency and decorum, they have their peculiar modes of in- 
triguing, and embrace every poſſible opportunity of putting them 


in practice; and that, in theſe intrigues, they frequently ſcruple 


not to ſtab the paramour they had invited to their arms, as the 
ſureſt method of preventing detection and loſs of character. A 
few, perhaps, of the moſt flagitious may be guilty of ſuch enor- 
mous crimes; but we perſuade ourſelves; that they are only very 
few; and we are happy in having it in our power to inform our 
fair readers, that ſuch relations are not to be found in any of our 
modern travellers, whoſe veracity is moſt to be relied on. 


So different over all the world are the ſets of ſaints, as well as 
of ſinners, that beſides the Bramins, a ſet of innocent and reli- 
gious prieſts, who have rendered their women virtuous by treating 
them with kindneſs and humanity, there are another ſect of reli- 

_ gio-philoſophical drones, called Fakiers, who contribute as much 
as they can to debauch the ſex, under a pretence of ſuperior ſanc- 

_ tity. Theſe hypacritical ſaints, -like ſome of the ridiculous ſets 
which formerly exiſted in Europe, wear no clothes; conſidering 
them only as proper appendages to ſinners, who are aſhamed, be- 


every ſtain of pollution, have no ſhame to cover. In this original 
ſtate of nature, theſe idle and pretended devotees, aſſemble toge- 
ther ſometimes in armies of ten or twelve thouſand, and under a 


Vol. I. „„ pretence 


cauſe they are ſenſible of guilt; while they, being free from 
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kiers, 
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pretence of going in pilgrimage to certain temples, like locuſts de- 
vour every thing on their way; the men flying before them, and 
carrying all that they can out of the reach of their depreda- 
tions; while the women, not in the leaſt afraid of a naked army 
of luſty faints, throw themſelves in their way, or remain ab 
home to receive them. * | 


17 EV Be ITT 


11 
Tt has! long deen an opinion, well eſtabliſhed all over r India, | 
that there is not in nature ſo powerful a remedy for removing the 
ſterility of women, as the prayers of theſe ſturdy naked ſaints. 
On this account, barren women conſtantly apply to them for aſſiſt- 
ance ; Which when the good · natured Fakier has an inclination to 
grant, he leaves his ſlipper, or his "Oe at the door of the lady's 


apartment with whom he is praying; A ſymbol fo ſacred; that it 


effectually prevents any one from violating the fecrecy of their de- 


votion: but, ſhould he forget this ſignal, and at the ſame time be 


diſtant from the protection of his brethren, a ſound drubbing i is 


7 frequently the reward of his pious endeavours. But though they 
Will venture ſometimes, i in Hindoſtan, to treat a Fakier in this un- 


holy manner; in other parts of Aſia and Africa, fuch is the vene- 


ration in which theſe lufty faints are held, that they not- only have 


acceſs when they pleaſe, to perform private devotions with barren 


women, but are accounted ſo holy, that they may at any time, in 


| Public or in pr iyate, confer a perſonal favour upon a woman, with- | 
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out bringing upon her either ſhame or guilt; and no woman dare 
| refuſe to gratify their paſſion, Nor, indeed, has any one an incli- 
nation of this kind; becauſe the, upon whom this perſonal favour 
has been conferred, is conſidered by herſelf, and by all the people, 
20 haviog been ſandtified and made more holy by the aon. 


— 
is * 
So 
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O WOMEN. | 
So much concerning the — of the Fakiers, in debauching © i 6 r. 
omen, ſeems certain. But it is by ſome travellers further re- — 


lated, that wherever they find a woman who is exceedingly hand- 


ſome, they carry her off privately to one of their temples; but in 
ſuch a manner, as to make her and the people believe, that ſhe was 


carried away by the god who is there worſhipped ; who, being vio- 


lently in love with her, took that method to procure her for his 
wife. This done, they perform à nuptial ceremony, and make 
her farther believe, that ſhe is married to the god; when, in rea- 
lity, ſhe. is only married to one of the Fakiers who perſonates him. 
Women who ate treated in this manner are revered by the people 
as the wives of the gods, and by that ſtratagem ſecured ſolely to 
che Fakiers, who have cunning enough to impoſe themſelves as 
gods upon ſome of theſe women, through the whole of their lives. 
In countries where reaſon is ſtronger than ſuperſtition, we almoſt 
think this impoſſible : where the contrary is the cafe, there is no- 
thing too hard to be credited. Something like this was done 


by the prieſts of ancient Greece and Rome; and a few centuties , 


ago, tricks of the ſame nature were practiſed by the monks, and 
other libertines, upon ſome of the viſionary and enthuſiaſtic wo- 
men of Europe. Hence we need not think it ſtrange, if the Fa- 
kiers generally ſucceed in attempts of this nature; when we con- 
ſider, that they only have to deceive a people brought up in the 
moſt conſummate ignorance; and that nothing can be à more flat- 
| tering diſtinction to female vanity, than for a woman to ſuppoſe 
- herſelf ſuch a peculiar favourite of 'the divinity ſhe worſhips, as to 
be choſen, from all her companions, to the honour of being ad- 
mitted to his embraces; ; a favour, which her ſelf-admiration will 
Aol her more readily to believe than examine. 
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- CHAP.  Bes1DEs this method of decoying women into the temples, for 


9 COL" the ſake of debauchery, there are other temples, where they are 


h — © ſupplied with them in a more open manner; being voluntarily of- 

vient to Þ:0- fered by their parents, and dedicated by the prieſts while infants, 
with great pomp and ſolemnity, to the ſervice of their gods; they 

dance and ſing before the chief idol on ſolemn feſtivals, with al 

the wantonneſs of venal charms, and temptation of looſe attire, 

in order to attract the ſpeQators, to whom they afterwards proſti- 
tute themſelves for the benefit of the temple to which they be- 

long; and at the expence of which they were brought up. When 
ſuch is the religion of the Eaſt, when ſuch are the denies there 
worſhipped, can we expect chaſtity to be a virtue much regarded 


among the women, or that the men can ſecure it by np other 
methods than locks, bars, and eunuchs? 


Dork it is not the religion of the Hindoos only, that is un- 
favourable to chaſtity ; that of Mahomet, which now prevails 
- over a great part of India, is unfavourable to it likewiſe, Ma- 

homediſm every where indulges the men with a. plurality of 

wives, while it ties down the women to the ſtricteſt conjugal fide- 
lity; hence, while the men riot in unlimited variety, the women 
are in great numbers confined to ſhare among them the ſcanty 
favours of one man only. This unnatural and impolitic conduct 
induces them to ſeek by art and intrigue, what they are denied by 
the laws of their prophet. As polygamy prevails over all Aſia, this 
art and intrigue follow as the conſequence of it; ſome have ima- 
gined, that it is the reſult of climate, but it rather appears to. be 
the reſult of the injuſtice which women ſuffer by polygamy ; for 
it ſeems to reign as much 1 in Conltaptinople, and in every other 


* 
x * 


_- 


place 


place where polygamy is in faſhion, as it does on the banks of 
the Ganges, or the Indus. The famous Monteſquieu, whoſe 
ſyſtem was, that the paſſions are entirely regulated by the climate, 
brings as a proof of this fyſtem, a ſtory from the collection of 
voyages for the eſtabliſhment of an Eaſt India Company, in which 


it is ſaid, that at Patan, * the wanton deſires of the women are 


4 ſo outrageous, that the men are obliged to make uſe of a certain 

© apparel to fhelter them from their deſigns.” Were this ſtory 
really true, it would be but a partial proof of the effect of climate, 
for why ſhould the burning ſuns of Patan only influence the paſ- 
ſions of the fair? Why ſhould they there tranſport that ſex be- 
yond decency, which in all other elimates is the moſt decent? and 
leave in ſo cool and defenſive a ſtate, that ſex, which in all other 
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elimates is apt to be the moſt offenſive and indecent? To what- 


ever length the ſpirit of intrigue may be carried in Aſia and Africa, 
however the paſſions of the women may prompt them to excite 
deſire, and to throw themſelves in the way of gratification, we 
have the ſtrongeſt reaſons to reprobate all theſe ſtories, which 
would make us believe, that they are ſo loſt to decency as to at- 
tack the other ſex; ſuch a ſyſtem would be overturning nature, 
and inverting” the eſtabliſhed laws by which ſhe governs the 


world. 


I Otaheite, an iſland lately diſcovered in the great Southern 
Ocean, we are preſented with women of a ſingular character. 
As far as we can recollect, we think it is a pretty general rule, 
that wherever the ſex are accuſtomed to be conſtantly clothed, 


Women of 
Otaheite. 


they are aſhamed to appear naked: thoſe of Otaheite ſeem how- 


ever to be an exception to this rule; to ſhew themſelves in public, 


with 


285 
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— indifference, and the expoſition of any part of their bodies, is not 
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with or without” dothing, appears to be to them a matter of equal 


| attended with the leaſt backwardneſs or reluctance; circumſtances 


from which we may reaſonably infer, chat, among them, clothes 


were not originally invented to cover ſhame, but either as orna- 


ments, or as a defence againſt the cold. But a ſtill more ſtriking 
ſingularity in the character of theſe women, and which diſtin- 
guiſhes them not only from che females of all other nations, but 


likewiſe from thoſe of almoſt all other animals, is, their per- 


forming i in public thoſe rites,” which in every other part of the 


globe, and almoſt among all animals, are performed in privacy 


and retirement: whether this is the effect of innocence, or of a 


diſſoluteneſs of manners to which no other people have yet arriv- 


ed, remains ſtill to be diſcovered; that they are diſſokute, even 
beyond any ching we have hitherto recorded, is but too certain. 
As polygamy 1 is not allowed among them, to ſatisfy the luſt of 
variety, they have a ſociety called Arreoy, in which every woman . 
18 common to every man; and when any of theſe women happens 
to have a child, it is ſmothered in the moment of its birth, that 
it may not interrupt the pleaſures of its infamous mother; but in 
this juncture, ſhould nature relent at fo horrid a deed, even then 


the mother is not allowed to ſave her child, unleſs ſhe can find a 


man who will patroniſe i it as a father; in which caſe, the man is 


conſidered as having appropriated the woman to himſelf, and the 


is accordingly extruded from this hopeful ſociety. "Theſe few 
anecdotes ſufficiently characteriſe the women of this iſland. In . 


f ſome of the adjacent ones, which were viſited by his Majeſty's 


ſhips upon this diſcovery, if the women were not leſs unch ft 
they were at leaſt leſs flagitious and indelicate.” 


Ag 


! 


þ As the Turks, who p now a, a part of "WE were. .original- | . nar 1 
Iy Aſiatics, and ſtill retain the manners and cuſtoms Which they — 


brought from that country, their women are much given to oo Wick | 
ſecret gallantry and intrigue; . vices which ſeem however to be the ä 
worſt part of their. character: when we view them in the other ? 
departments of female life, we ſee many amiable qualities copſpir- | 
ing to adorn them, ſuch as benevolence, charity, and. a tenderneſa 
af feeling, and ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, to which they have hardly 
ever reached. i in the moſt poliſhed parts of the Chriſtian world. 
In Lady Montague s deſcription of the viſit ſhe made to the lady 


of the Grand Vizer of Conſtantinople, her humility, meekneſs, 
and charity, are delineated in a manner which does honour to the 
ſex. In her viſit to the fair Fatima, while we find the perſon of 
an angel, engaged in all the tender. offices of. a mother, we muſt 
be inſenſible to every feeling, if our hearts do not glow with 
the deſeription. We are indeed but too apt to throw a veil over 
every. virtue. which appears in a people profeſſing a religion ſo 
| different from our own, and which we have always been taught 
to conſider with partiality, and to look upon with horror 3 than 
which, nothing can more certainly · indicate weakneſs of mind and 
want of urbanity. People of all religions have i in them a mix- 
ture of vice and virtue; and, on a ſtrict enquiry, we ſhall find, 
that vice oftener flows from a bad education and improper cuſ- 
toms, than from a bad religion: but ſhould the Mahometans, or 
any other people, with a religion leſs pure and holy than that of 
the Chriſtians, be found to excel them in many of the moral vir- 
tues, they certainly on that account deſerve the more praiſe, and 
we the more reprehenſion ; eſpecially when it is conſidered what 
- they would probably have done, had they been in our ſituation. | 
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ted endeavours to ſatisfy a voluptuous: appetite, when we ſee the ſex 


peans. 


| infamous for cruelty, oppreſſion, and debauchery. 
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"Winn we "take a retrolpective view of theſe pete 
ſketches of the character of the American, African, and Aſiatic 
women, when we ſee almoſt the whole of it compriſed in unremit- 


" 
— 


every where abuſed by ſlavery or confinement, we cannot help | 
breathing a , that both the one and the other were rectified; 
and from if intercourſe that, has long ſubſiſted between Fursj 


and many of the countries we have been conſidering, ſome amend- 
ment in the condition, and reformation in the manners of the 


women might reaſonably have been expected. But the Euro- 


peans who have gone abroad, inſtead of carrying along with them 
that ſpirit of moral rectitude, taught by the religion of Jeſus, which 


ought to have demonſtrated their ſuperior virtue as well as fuperior 


knowledge, ſeem in general, the moment they left their own 
country, to have thrown aſide every principle, and every idea, but 


that of amaſſing en though at the expence of probity, and 
of conſcience; and inſtead of introducing more order and regu- 
latity among the 1 ignorant people they viſited, have but too often 
given a looſe to every voluptuous appetite, and outdone in every 
ſpecies of debauchery, thoſe who. were deither reſtrained by their 
laws, nor their religion; nor has this flagitious conduct been pe- 
culiar to one European nation only, all thoſe who have planted 
colonies, and. extended their commerce, have been almoſt equally 
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N 1 che Ne had conquered Tai; laying akide 
chat martial ſpirit for which they were then ſo famous, they gave 


tbemſelves up to all thoſe exceſſes which render the human race 


odious, and became ſuch monſters, that poiſon, conflagration, 


und aſſaſſination, with every other crime, grew familiar to them. 
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chile they aided the hatred of theſe natives; they loſt thercourage — Ni 
| to make dbemſelves feared In the land of Amboy; a 5 1 


hand, at a public feſlival, ſeineil upon a/ beautiful woman, ee 
| and Segandle(s of decency; proceeded w offer her the greajeſt ain. e 
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Een countrymen ; but his ſingle virtue was always feeble and una- 
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to reform the manners, and reſtrain the rapacity, of his 


vailing, when oppoſed to the vices of à contaminated people. 
The Spaniards, who in many places ſucceeded them, not 
only copied, but even in time fairly exceeded, the original ex- 
ample. Few of our readers can be ſtrangers to the cruelties and 
debaucheries ; they commiited in Mexico and Peru, where they 


built churches, endeavoured to explain the myſteries of the Chriſ- 


tian religion to the natives, in a language of which they did not 
underſtand one word; and afterward piouſly ſlaughtered them as 
heretics, for not believing what had been ſo clearly demonſtrated to 
them. When they had conquered the iſland of Hiſpaniola, they made 
peace with the natives, on condition that they ſhould cultivate all 


the land for their uſe, and furniſh them with a certain quantity of 


gold every month. The poor wretches, finding the taſk inſup- 

portable, as well as im poſſible, took ſhelter in their mountains, 
where they hoped to maintain themſelves till the Spaniards ſhould 
be obliged-by famine to evacuate their iſland. But the Spaniards, 
in the mean time receiving a ſupply of proviſions from Europe; 
purſued them to their faſtneſſes; to revenge, as they ſaid, the in- 


juſtice they had ſuffered; trained their dogs to hunt and deſtroy 


N. 


b Man recoils at this diſmal 


them, in places which to themſelves were inaeceſſible; and, fired 
De ſuperſtition and a thirſt of blood, ſome of them made a vow- 
to deſtroy twelve Indians every day, in honour of the twelve 
Apoſtles,” What uneaſineſs would it have given to men ſo mild 
and benevolent, had they thought that their names would have 
been en to ſuch infamous ona | 
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be abſolved FINE ſimilar crimes; but the immenſe ide lately 
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brought to England from the plains of Hindoſtan and banks of wu. 


the Ganges, are but'too evident proofs of what our countrymen 
have there committed. Such loads of treaſure are not the produce 
of the paths of peace, nor even of the fields ſtained with blood, 


and disfigured. by the horrors of war; unleſs that war, like a 
deluge, indiſcriminately levels friend and enemy as it goes 


along.  Avarice, . ſordid avarice, ſeems alone to have occupied the 


breaſts of the greateſt part of theſe who have travelled from Eu- 


rope to the Indies; and from fo fruitful a ſource has ſprung up 


almoſt every other crime. An Engliſhman who was ſhipwrecked 


on the coaſt of Africa, being taken and condemned to death by 


the natives, was ſaved by a woman of ſome diſtinction in the 
country; who, on a promiſe that he would marry: her, coritrived 


to eſcape along with him. The wretch had no ſooner arrived in 


an European ſettlement, than he fold his deliverer for a ſlave, and 
abandoned her for ever. But the vices are not ſolely attached to 


the men who have left Europe in purſuit of gain: even the wo- 


men who have accompanied them, leaving behind them the gen- 


tleneſs of European manners and of female nature, have been 


men. A virago of this ſort in the Eaſt or Weſft-Indies, . ſeldom 


meeting with any oppoſition to her whim and caprice, aſſumes at 


laſt a ſpirit of preſumption and 'tyranny ; and loſt to feeling and 


| humanity, wields the whip with ſuch dexterity; as to'fetch at every 


ſtroke blood from the back of the naked and unreſiſting flave ; 


whoſe only fault was, that he did not anticipate the wiſhes of his 


miſtreſs, or becauſe he let fall ſome mn that Che ws a | creature 
of the ſame row: as herſelf. '7 260k | | 


often hardly leſs diſtinguiſhed for debauchery and cruelty than the 
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do many countries, where we have found — wal. 
wo frequently do be predotiimant 5 we now with = 
| | the utmoſt pleafure turm towards Europe, where the beauties of - 
| their character, ike thofe'of their perſons, will not only engage 

I | | our attention, but alſo: attract our Hearts, We cannot; However, 
_: JIN extend our plan ſo far 3s te bold up tb view every beauty aha 
t every blemiſh, which gives a luſtre or a deformiry to the fair, 
Looks through all the different oonntries of 'Europe; we thall 

| only endeavour to draw the outlines of -chataRers, too varions: 


k APC err en N with any tolerable degree of Pre- 


err, W have already obſerved,” tat chaſtity Has, in all poliſhed' 
C. Eee nations, been aver eficembs he principal omament'6f the female 
_— ates and we now aver, that this was never thore remarkably: 

dhe caſe, in any part of the world, than at preſent in Europe. 

IP THE Hlere we worſhip no deities that delight in debauchery, as ameng 
| | 1 the ancients; nor ſuch as, regardleſs of moral good and evil, con- 
. cern not themſelves about human actions, as in ſome parts of the 

world, among the moderns. Hence the conduct of out women, 


; beſides. being influenced by the ſuperior regard paid to chaſtity 
among us, is ſtill further influenced by a veneration for that purity 
. : . | | : « : 
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ee Obriſtien, eligion 3, and ance, though, defend == 5 1 0 
iite in every nation of Europe pꝛiat their own women.as s 
me woſt lewd ad abandoned in the world, we boldly affirm, that 
Enfope in general is more famous fox the chaftity and other good 
qualities of its women, than any other part of the globe for the 
truth of which we need only appeal to the petſonal experience of 
dhe traveller, and to the reading of the hiſtorian z both of which 
| afford, an ample demonſtration of our aſſertion. We muſt, how- 
ever, obſerve here, that the yirtues of modeſty and chaſtity do not 
flouriſh moſt, where they are endeavoured to be forced upon the 
women by locks, bolts, and gouvernantes, as in Spain ; nor Where 
unreſtrained liberty and politeneſs a are carried to the greatelt length. 
2s in France and Italy; but rather, Where, with no other curb 
on their perſonal freedom than what decency requires, they have 
not carried the refinements of politeneſs to ſuch an excels, as to 
reckon every reſtraint upon inclindtion, 2 mark. of ruftication and 
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Is endeavouring to Ric me rude en ar the ire 
of the Ken rae women, we ſhall take a view of them as they ; 


appear in the principal nations of which it is compoled'; and as 

the French reckon themſel ves of all other people the moſt conſpi- 1 2 
euous, we ſhall begin with them; a diſtinction to which We rec- | 

kon them juſtly entitled, as they, are the fruitful ſource of half 

che faſhions that embellith, and perhaps of more chan half the foi- 


bles that 9 17 Europe. 


As chaſtity is a virtue which en not om: to flourith | in a oil, Of the French 
women. 


where too much or too ſutle culture is beſtowed 8290 it, we : muſt 
TEES | not 
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are much on the reſerve, enter France, where the very reverſe in 
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not expect to find it remarkably, vigorous among the Frends; 
where politeneſs is the firſt ' of all the virtues, and where chaſtity 
would hardly be entitled to a place as the ſecond. When travel- 
lers, who have always been accuſtomed to countries where women 


almoſt every particular is the caſe; before they have coolly conſi- 
dered the cuſtoms of different countries, they are apt to conclude 
that the French have no decency and no chaſtity among them. 


Such concluſions are, however, by much too haſty: we muſt not 


be led by appearances: a French woman of the moſt unblemiſhed 
reputation will, in compliance with the cuſtoms of her country, act 


with a levity and freedom, both of words' and actions, which in 


England would be almoſt an infallible indication of a ſtrumpet; 


while in France it only indicates, that a woman has ſeen the world. 


We would not, however, inſinuate from this, that chaſtity is 


among the French a prevailing virtue: the numbet of miſtreſſes 


kept by the married as well as the ſingle; the little diſcredit thrown 
on the profeſſion of a proſtitute, eſpecially 'if ſhe is an Opera 


girl, are proofs of this; and we may add, the general defire of 
intrigue among. the women, and the little notice taken of it by 


the men; both of which have at length eſtabliſhed it as a faſhion; ; 


and in France, not to be faſhionable, is a condition much more 


dreaded, than not to be virtuous, | 


> F 


IN every country in the world, women 17 always a little to 
do, and a great deal to ſay. In France, notwithſtanding of the | 


. Salique law, they dictate almoſt every thing that is ſaid, and direct 


every thing that is done: they are the moſt reſtleſs ſet of beings 
in the world ; ever in the hurry of action, either about their « own 


air, or thoſe of other 1 and Was daß and folicitous 


; about 


or WOMEN: 


| 4 
about ſettling the affairs of the nation, or ſticking a pin in its pro- c HA p. 
per place: to fold her hands in idleneſs and impoſe filence on he. 


tongue, would be to a French-woman worſe than death; the ſole 


joy of her life is to be engaged in the proſecution of ſome ſcheme, 
the more intricate and arduous the better; and ſo much the better 
ſtill, if faſhion, ambition, or love be the ſubject. Nor is their acti- 
vity confined to the gay and the pleaſant, they even enter ſome- 
times into the moſt ſerious and momentous concerns of life; the 
profoundeſt depths of polities are not hid from them, and the moſt 
| ſolemn eouncils have often been ſummoned, and affairs of the utmoſt 
conſequence debated, when the deciſion had been previouſly ſettled 
by their addreſs and artifices. Among the rich and opulent, — 
are entirely the votaries of pleaſure, which they purſue through all 
her labyrinths, at the expence of fortune, reputation, and health. 
Giddy and extravagant to the laſt degree, they leave to their huſ- 
bands œconomy and care, which would only ſpoil their com- 
plexions, and furrow their brows. When we deſcend to tradeſ- 
men and mechanics, the caſe is reverſed; the wife manages every 
thing in the.houſe and ſhop, while the huſband lounges in the 
| back-ſhop-an idle fpectitoor, or ms about in his ſword and bag- 
wig. , 


e in France cite 3 different n whe] it 
is in all other parts of Europe; it does not there ſubject the 
helpleſs female to obedience, to duty, or even to fidelity, but 
gives her a right to an unbounded liberty and the fortune of her 
huſband, while it confers on the huſband hardly any right but AY 3 | 
that of calling her his wife. In faſhionable life, and indeed .j 
among all ranks, as all aſpire at being faſhionable, it ſeems to be | | 
a bargain entered into by a male and female to bear the ſame 
name, live in the ſame houſe, and pu rſue their ſeparate pleaſures 


without 


— * r + 


OY 


ONE N 


09 — 2 without reſtnaint or controu D and'ſo tengisull ae this — the 
— bargain kept, that both parties ſhapeithair; courſe! ex as | cons! | 
venienqs or iaclinat ion. may diate, ſpurning the Jays of friend»: 
ſhip at home, and contemning:.the,'canſure: of the: world: abroad; 
they. live in che ſame houſe, but ſeldom ſes each others having: dif- i 
ferent ayAruments, different {ets of acquaintance, different ſer dents. 
a different equipage, and different tables. Jealouſy is: not to be 
expected here, it is a monſter which ſprings, from love; but as; a; 
French. couple Game: together witheut love, they live without 
5 jealouſy, and commanly jeg through. life together, enjoying but 
15 little ae 4s n n > WIN ** ee mn: 
| . 0s | 


Lanka” the midſt of every levies pa. faſhionable folly, ce is. 90 | 


the French 


3 ; part or. the world where literature, 3 is, more cultivated by the fair 


A*S + A 


letters i is by them more coveted; ; A circumſtanee, which, while. i is 
diffuſes knowledge among. the women, gives an elegance and. 

cheerfulneſs to the men, and. renders, them. men. of the world as 
well as of letters; and. a eircumſtance, which bas: taught manx 

of the French - women the valuable ſecret of reconciling pleaſurg,, 
C to improvement: but a ſecret fo valuable, and ſo rare in the | 

| 17 female worlds is not entirely owing to this cireumſtu nee educa- 
| tion alſo has a ſhare ini itʒ brought up for che moſt part in con- 

vents, hooke are often the only means they have of deguiling the 
todibus· hours of 'ihaQtivity and ſilence; aud à fondueſs for thems 
once chhtracdted thei habit frequently remains for lifer Suel 18 
93 femala influence over liteniturey as well asover-eveay- other thing” 
8 in. France, that byi.inachiithe: greateſt» part of the: productions of 
| 8 en are calculated for their. capacity and: heppy is the- 
51s: 21161542 1120) bn bas uon s ol ni 57 author, a 
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cutie wi meets with their general approbation, it is the ladder © Lay. 
by which he muſt climb to fame, and egg feen which will mace fil 
 afirbdly/yield him papa mg" ah rs 4 


lt is the property of * and unaffected tia to baniſh all | Baſe and * 
the ſtiffneſs, and throw aſide thoſe airs of reſerve, which in every gaiety abs 


ench wo- 


country appear more conſpicuous as the inhabitants approack 
more towards barbariſm; in no country does this politeneſs ma- 
nifeſt itſelf more than in France, where the company of the wo- 
men is acceſſible to every man who can recommend himſelf by 
his dreſs, and by his addreſs. To affectation and prudery the 
French women are equally ſtrangers; eaſy and unaffected in their 
perſons and manners, their politeneſs has ſo much the appearance 
of nature, that one would almoſt believe no part of it to be the effect 
of art. An air of ſprightlineſs and gaiety ſits perpetually on 
| their countenanees, and their whole deportment ſeems to indicate, 
that their only buſineſs is to ſtrew the path of life with flowers. 
Perſuaſion hangs on their lips, and though their volubility of 
tongue is indefatigable, ſo ſoft is their accent, ſo lively their 
expreſſion, ſo various their attitudes, that they fix the attention 
for hours together on a tale of nothing. In ſhort, if a man is not 
too far gone in the ſpleen, there is no cure ſo certain as the 
company of a lively French-woman ; but if he is totally over- 
ryn with that diſeaſe, her company will augment every ſymptom, 


and he will paint her as a late ſnarling traveller did, all folly and 
impertinence. 5 4: | 


- The peculiar province of beauty i is to captivate at the e fit Gight, 
and to retain the captive in chains, only for the ſhort time that 


is ne to diſcover they were forged by beauty alone. The 
Vor. I. e 0 French- 


Their levity. 
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ble; over the whole of them ſhe exerciſes the moſt abſolute power, 
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French-women in general, not being remarkable for beauty, 
ſeldom jump into the affections of a man. all at ance, but gain 
upon him by degrees, and practiſe every female art to retain him 
in their ſervice as long as inclination or convenience ſhall dictate; 

but tlie wind, or the faſlions whictiſhe follows, are hardly more in- 
conſtant than a French lady s mind; her ſale joy is in the number of 
her admirers, and her ſole pride in changing them as often as. poſſi» 


and they axe zealouſly attentive even to prevent her wiſhes, by per- 
forming whatever they think ſhe has any inclination to, their time, 
their intereſt, and activity, beeome wholly devoted to her will, or 
rather to her caprice, and they muſt nat preſume to exempt any ta- 
lent or power from the maſt ſlaviſh ſervitude to her pleaſure; even 
the purſe; that: moſt inacceſiible thing about a Frenchman, muſt pour 
out. its laſt ſous, at the call af his miſtreſs, and ſhould he fail in 
this- particular, he would be immediately diſcarded. from her train, 

with a. ſtigma. of preferring Mercury to Venus, which would 
effeQually prevent him from ever gaining admittance, into the 
train of any other of the fair; a mortificatioa which: being ex- 
ceedingly unfaſhionahle, would. to a. Erenchman be almoſt into- 


lerable. 


4 Ta A French-women reckon themſelves the only females in. the 


world. who can dreſs with elegance, and behave with. genuine and; 


unaffected eaſe, notions. which are. diffuſed ſo much over all 


Europe, that theſe women lead every faſhion, and dictate to every 


people the manner of behaviour; hence they have contracted · a 
national pride, which is apt to make them look down on the in- 


habitants of every other country as miſerable. beings, but a few. 
33 ſavage harbarity. Such abſalute vataries- of plea» 


| * 
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fare, they have but little time for any other purſuit, even religion 
muſt give place to this darling paſſion; while a French- woman 


atheiſt; as her taſte for that diminiſhes, ſhe becomes gradually 
religious, and when the has loft it altogether, is the molt 
bigotted devotee. Maternal affection muſt not interrupt the 


buſineſs of pleaſure. Few women in France, who can afford to do 


otherwiſe, nurſe, or take much care of their children when 
young; but for this negle& they make ſome reparation, by ſoli- 
citouſly uſing all their intereſt to provide for them when they 
become capable of entering into the army or the church. But to 
conclude, on comparing the different accounts of the French 
females with each other, we are of opinion, that they rather ſa- 


crifice too much of their delicacy to wit, and of their chaſtity to 
good-breeding ; that they pay too little regard to character, and 


too much to a ridiculous opinion, that faſhionable people are 
above it; that in fine, they are too much the creatures of art, 
and have almoſt diſcarded nature as much from their . as 
from their faces. 


Ir chaſtity is none of the moſt ſhining virtues of the French, 
it is ſtill leſs ſo of the Italians. Almoſt all the travellers who 
| have viſited Italy, agree in deſcribing it as the moſt aban- 
doned of all the countries of Europe. At Venice, at Naples, and 
indeed in almoſt every part of Italy, women are taught from 


their infancy, the various arts of alluring to their arms the 


young and unwary, and of obraining from them, while heated by 
love or wine, every thing that flattery and falſe ſmiles can obtain 


in theſe unguarded moments; and ſo little infamous i is the trade 
of proſtitution, and ſo venal the women, that hardly any rank or 


is able to drink at the ſtream of pleaſure, ſhe is generally an 
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frequently aſſiſted by their male friends and acquaintances to drive 


a good bargain; nor does their career of debauchery finiſh with 


their unmarried ſtate: the vows of fidelity which they make at 
the altar, are like the vows and oaths made upon too many other 


occaſions, only conſidered as nugatory forms, which law has 
obliged them to take, but cuſtom abſolved them from performing. 
They even claim and enjoy greater liberties after marriage than 
before; every married woman has a ciciſbio, or gallant, who- 


attends her to all public places, hands her in and out of her car- 


riage, picks up her gloves or fan, and a thouſand other little 
offices of the ſame nature; but this is only his public employ- 


ment, as a reward for which, he is entitled to have the lady as 


often as he pleaſes at a place of retirement ſacred to themſelves, | 
where no perſon, not even the moſt intruſive huſband muſt enter, 
to be witneſs of what paſſes between them. This has been con- 


fidered by people of all other nations, as a cuſtom not altogether 


conſiſtent with chaſtity and purity of manners ; the Italians 
themſelves, however, endeavour to juſtify it in their converſations 


with ſtrangers, and Baretti has of late years publiſhed a formal 
vindication of it to the world. 


In this vindication he has not 
only deduced the original of it from pure Platonic love, but would 
willingly perſuade us that it is ſtill continued upon the ſame 
mental principles; a doctrine which the world will hardly be 
credulous enough to ſwallow, even though he ſhould offer more 


convincing arguments to ſupport. it than he has already done. 1 


Ix the French women are remarkable for a national pride, which 
induces them to look with a mixture of pity and contemꝑt upon 
| has | every 


G W/O BN. | 
TOON who is unfortunate enough. to belong to any other 
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e the Italians are not leſs remarkable for a family pride. 


Which inſtigates them to deſpiſe, as beings beneath their notice, 
every one who cannot reckon up a long line of illuſtrious anceſ- 
tors; and indeed they often behave as if they were perſuaded, 


that a deſeent of this kind conferred upon them a dignity and 


worth, which all their own worthleſs inſignificance could not poſſi- 


bly ſtain or deſtroy. The Spaniards carry this family pride even 


farther than the Italians, and the Germans, perhaps, ſtill farther 


than they. It is a remainder of Gothic barbarity, wherever we. 


meet with it, and one of the moſt certain appendages of narrow 


and little minds. Viewing it in this light, ſome have confined it 


almoſt entirely to the female ſex : but its limits are not ſo circum- 
feribed; in almoſt every country, it diffuſes itſelf.in a greater or 
leſs degree even among the men; but it reigns triumphant i in the 


ideas of the women, ſupplies the want of perſonal merit, and too 


often betrays itſelf in every look and in every action of their lives. 


In other reſpects the women of Italy approach nearer to the 


French, than thoſe of any of the European kingdoms; they are 


not quite ſo gay and volatile, nor do they ſo much excite the or- 


gans of riſibility; but by the ſoftneſs of their language, and their 
manner, they more forcibly engage the heart: they are not ſo 
much the cameleon or the weathercock, but have ſome decent 
degree of permanency in their connections, whether of love or 
friendſhip; not, like the French, careleſs and diveſted of jealouſy, 
but often ſuffering i it to tranſport them to the moſt unwarrantable 


actions. 


As we have almoſt in every other particular characteriſed the Spaniſh wo- 
 womenoof Ital y, in our ſketches of thoſe of France, we ſhall now 


paſe 


men, their 
character. * 
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pit on to Spain ; A country which, though almoſt in our neigh- 


f. 1 
—— bourhood, we art leſs acquainted with, and leſs able to give the 


proper character of its inhabitants, than of the Hottentots, or 

Indians on the banks of the Ganges; à cireumſtance owing to 

the Spaniards having formerly almoſt totally aut up their country 
from the intruſion of ſtrangers; and from the genius of ſome of 

the moſt modern travellers, who, in paſſing through it, have hardly 
deigned to take notice of any thing that was not ſtamped at leaſt 
with the ruſt of a thouſand years. From the little, however, 
which we learn of the travellers who have viſited Spain, that peo- 
ple have no great reaſon to boaſt of the ſecurity in which they 
ſuppoſe they have placed the chaſtity of their women, by the af- 
ſiſtance of lacks, bars, and old duennas. Chaſtity cannot be pro- 
perly ſecured but by virtue, and virtue never yet was inſtilled by 
force. The Spaniards have at laſt attained ſenſibility enough to 
fee this: their locks and bars are falling into diſuſe, and their wo- 
men do not become leſs chaſte 3 and whatever may be the conduct 
of particulars, when we view them as a nation, they rank much 
bigher in this reſpect than either the French or Italians, though 
not ſo high as ſome of the other nations of Europe. A Spaniſh 
lady of rank diſcourſing with ſome of her countrymen on gallantry, 
ſaid, that ſhe would heartily deſpiſe the man, who, having a proper 
opportunity, did not ſtrenuouſſy ſolicit every favour ſhe could 
grant. Eyery Spaniſh woman reckons this a tribute due to her 
charms; and though ſhe has no inclination to grant all the favours 
that a man can alk. of her, ſhe is not the leis e if he does 
not aſk them. 


Tuzas is in the Spaniards a native dignity and pride, which 
| far ſargalles that of ** other nation ; which, though the ſource 
8 of 
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of many incon veni encies has nevertheleſs this falutary eſſect, that C AP. 
it ſets them above almoſt every ſpecies of meanneſs and infidelity. wu 


Nor is this a quality peculiar to the men; it diffuſes itſelf in a 
great meafure among the women alſo ; and its effeQs are viſible, 

both in their conſtancy in love and in friend{hip, ia which reſpects 
they are the very reverſe of the French women. Their affections 
are not to be gained by a bit of ſparkling lace, or a- tawdry ſet of 
liveries; nor are they to be loſt by the appearance of ſtill finer. 


Their deportment is rather grave and reſerved ; and, on the whole, 
they have much more of the prude than the coquette in their com- 


Poſition. Being more confined at home, and leſs engaged in bu- 
ſineſs and in pleaſure, they take more care of their offspring than 
the French, and have a becoming tenderneſs 1 in theis Fünen to 
every thing. but heretics. | 


Tirr Spaniards are Ager almoſt beyond meaſure to their 


women; and there are ſeveral fituations in which they take every 
advantage of this indulgence. A kept miſtreſs has, by indiſputable 


euſtom, a right to a new ſuit of clothes, according to the quality 
of her keeper, as often as ſhe1s blooded; and it is only feigning 


a. flight illnefs, and being on a proper foeting with the Doctor, to 
procure this as often as ſhe pleaſes. A lady to whom a Cavallero 
pays his addreſſes, is ſole miſtreſs of his time and money; and 
mould he refuſe her any requeſt, reaſonable or capricious, it would: 


reflect eternal diſhonour upon him among the men, and not only 


ruin his ſuit, but make him the deteſtation of all the women. But 
in no ſi tuation does their character appear ſo whimſical, or their 
power fo. conſpicuous, as when they are breeding. In this caſe, 


whatever they long for, whatever they aſk, or whatever they have 


am inclination to do, they mutt be indulged in. Some even: of the- 
loweſt: 


*** 
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loweſt ſtation have taken it into their heads to ſee the King, have 
ſent to him, and he has gratified their curioſity. But this whim- 


ſical indulgence is ſometimes uſed. improperly; for it has been 


known, that young men who could not gain admittance to the 
wives of others, whom they wanted to debauch, have dreſſed 


themſelves like women with child, and } in this Vance e 
their intrigues nene, at c xd heniug ado 105: 1998 


11 4 8 9 


Ir would jreaty: 1 ho limits we have onefcribed. to'c our- 
ſelves, were we to give a minute detail of the character and con- 
duct of the women in every country of Europe; we ſhall there- 
fore confine our ſubje& to a few obſervations of a more general 
nature than thoſe we have juſt now exhibited: Though the Ger- 
mans are rather a dull and phlegmatic people, -and not much ad- 
dicted to the warmer paſſions, yet at the court of Vienna they are 


much given to intrigue; and an;affair of this kind is fo far from 


being ſcandalous, that a woman gains credit by the. rank of her 
gallant, and is reckoned filly and unfaſhionable, if ſhe ſcrupulouſly 
adheres to the virtue of chaſtity. But this, as well as ſome things 
which have been related above, it 1s hoped, is more the manners 
of courts, than of places leſs expoſed to temptation, and conſe- 
quently leſs diſſolute; and we are well aſſured, that in all the na- 
tions we have mentioned, there are many women who do honour 
to humanity, not by Thaſtity W 0 but _ 11 a rariety of other 


virtues. 


Tux greateſt part of the other European nations, not having 
yet arrived at that point in the ſcale of politeneſs, where nature 
begins to be diſcarded, 'and religion obliterated, their women are 


of courſe leſs the votaries of the Cyprian goddeſs. ' In Great- 
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Poland, Denmark, Norway, and Ruſſia, chaſtity is till a faſhion -- | 


able virtue, and the other female virtues attend in her train. 


In- 
delicacy is not ſubſtituted for wit, nor are double entendres almoſt 


ever heard from the lips of any female above an oyſter· wench or 
a proſtitute. Some women, indeed, of the higher ranks in Eag- 
land have of late ſet ſcandal at defiance, and laughed at character: 

but they have commonly found thernſelves engaged in an unequal 
conteſt ; the laſh of ſcandal has made them ſmart, in ſpite of their 
ſeeming indifference ; and their want of a good character has ex- 
cluded them almoſt from every company, and of courſe from 
more than half the joys of life. Their pernicious example is, 
however, in our opinion, not widely diffuſed. Our women are, 


3 general, chaſte and delicate; and while we do not give impro- 
per countenance to thoſe who have acted otherwiſe, will continue 


to be ſo. But ſhould the unhappy period ever arrive, when our 
men ſhall not diſtinguiſh between her who is virtuous, and her who 
is not, the character we have here given of our women will no 
longer exiſt, and we wall have outſetyes to blame for having de- 
ſtroyed it. 


\ 


women of Europe far ſurpaſs all others, they are not leſs diſtin- 


guiſhable for many other good qualities both of the head and of 
the heart. It is in ſome of the politer European nations only, 
where we meet with that inexpreſſible ſoftneſs and delicacy of 
manners, which, cultivated by education, appears as much ſuperior 
to what it does without it, as the poliſhed diamond appears ſuperior | 
to that which is rough from the mine. In all other parts of the 


world, women have attained to o little knowledge, and fo little 
Vor. I. MT ON R r "I 5 conſe- 


Bor beſides the virtues of modeſty and chaſtity, in which the 
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* * P. conſequence, that we can only conſider their virtues as of the ne- 
— — gative kind. In Europe they are vf another nature; they conſiſt 
: not only in abſtinence from evil, but in doing good: we lee wo- | 

| men every day exerting themſelves in acts of benevolence and 
charity, in relieving the diſtreſſes of the body, and binding up the 
wounds of the mind; in reconciling the differences of friends, 
and preventing the ſtrife of enemies; and, to ſum up all, in that 
care and attention to their offspring, which is ſo neceſſary and eſ- | 
ſential a part of their duty. | 


Bur, as impartial hiſtorians, we hold not up the fair ſide of the 
picture only, but ſhall turn to the other alſo. This leſs lovely 
ſide, however, we ſhall preſent to our female readers, without any 
of the ſourneſs of the declaimer, or the ſarcaſtical ſneering of the 
ſatiriſt; being fully ſenſible, eſpecially when we addreſs ourſelves 
to the ſofter ſex, that a reproof is half loſt, where ill-nature is 
joined; and having only in our view, the improvement of their 
underſtandings, and leading them by gentle arts to thoſe paths of 
rectitude and decorum, from which ſome of them have deviated. 


| ThHouGH we have Ace it as our r opinion, that there is in 
moſt parts of Europe more female virtue than in any other place 
on the globe, yet even here, we find women liable to a variety of 
foibles and failings. As chaſtity is ſo highly valued in almoſt all 
the nations of our continent, we.meet often with women who are 
fooliſh enough to perſuade themſelves, and endeavour to perſuade 
the world, that the poſſeſſion of it can atone for the want of every 
other thing amiable and virtuous; and if any one is hardy enough 


to hint at their faults, they anſwer with no ſmall ſeverity, in the 
cant phraſe, 8 L am an honeſt woman, at leaſt.” | 


 Tazxt 
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| Ta ERE is amongſt us another female charaQer, not uncommon, 
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which we denominate the outrageouſly virtuous. Women of this 


ſtamp never fail to ſeize all opportunities of exclaiming, in the 


bittereſt manner, againſt every ane upon whom even the ſlighteſt 


ſuſpicion of indiſcretion or unchaſtity has fallen ; taking care, as 
they go along, to magnify every mole-hill into a mountain, and 


every thoughtleſs freedom into the blackeſt of crimes. But beſides 
the illiberality of thus treating ſuch as may frequently be inno- 
cent, you may credit us, dear countrywomen, when we aver, that 
ſuch a behaviour, inſtead of making you appear more "virtuous, 


only draws down upon you, by thoſe who know the world, ſuſpi- 


cions not much to your advantage. Your ſex are in general ſuſ- 
pected by ours, of being too much addicted to ſcandal and defa- 
mation; a ſuſpicion, which has not ariſen of late years, as we find 
in the ancient laws of England a puniſhment, known by the name 
of ducking-ſtool, annexed to ſcolding and defamation in the wo- 
men, though no ſuch puniſhment nor crime is taken notice of in 
. the men. This crime, however, we perſuade ourſelves, you are 


leſs guilty of, than is commonly believed : but there is another, of 


a nature not more excuſable, from which we cannot fo much excul- 
pate you ;.which is, that harſh and forbidding appearance you put 


bn, and that ill-treatment, which you no doubt think it neceſſary, for 


the illuſtration of your own virtue, you ſhould beſtow on every 
one of your ſex who has deviated from the path of rectitude. A 


behaviour of this nature, beſides being ſo oppoſite to that meek 


and gentle ſpirit which ſhould diſtinguiſh female nature, is in 


every reſpect contrary to the charitable and forgiving temper of 


the Chriſtian religion, and infallibly ſhuts the door of repentance 
againſt an unfortunate ſiſter, willing, perhaps, to abandon the 


vices into which heedleſs inadvertency had plunged her, and 
„ from 
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from which none of you can YOu yourſelves an abſolute 
| GO 


We with not, fair countrywomen, like the declaimer and ſati- 
riſt, to paint you all vice and imperfection, nor, like the venal pa- 
negyriſt, to exhibit you all virtue. As impartial hiſtorians, we 
confeſs that you have, in the preſent age, many virtues and good 
qualities, which were either nearly or altogether unknown to your 
anceſtors ; but do you not exceed them in ſome follies and vices 
alſo ? Is not the levity, diſſipation, and extravagance of the wo- 
men of this century arrived to a pitch, unknown, and unheard-of 
in former times ? Is not the courſe which you ſteer in life, almoſt | 
entirely directed by vanity and faſhion ? And are there not too 
many of you, who, throwing aſide reaſon and good conduct, and 
deſpiſing the counſel of your friends and relations, ſeem deter- 
mined to follow the mode of the world, however it may ſavour of 
folly, and however it may be mixed with vice? Do not the gene- 
rality of you dreſs, and appear, above your ſtation, and are not 
many of you aſhamed to be ſeen performing the duties of it ? To 
ſum up all, do not too, too many of you act as if you thought the 
care of a family, and the other domeſtic virtues, beneath your at- 
tention, and that the ſole end for which you were ſent into the. 
world, was to pleaſe and divert yourſelves, at the expence of thoſe 
poor wretches the men, whom you conſider: as obliged to ſupport 
you in every kind of idleneſs and extravagance ? While ſuch, is 
your conduct, and while the contagion is every day increaſing, | 
you are not to be ſurpriſed if the men, till fond of you as play- 
things, in the hours of mirth and revelry, ſhun every ſerious con- 
nection with you; and while they with. to be poſſeſſed of your 
u are ſo much afraid. of your manners and conduct, that 


they 
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Wos ſhall conclude this 8 with a few general odilervations rr: 


between the 


on the characteriſtie differences of the paſt and preſent ages of paſt and pro> 


the world, Such, among many, is the proclivity to admiring 


whatever is paſt, and deſpiſing whatever is preſent, that every 


thing ſtamped with the ruſt of remote antiquity muſt infallibly 
be all good and virtuous, and every thing of a modern date as un- 
queſtionably be vice and folly. According to ſuch, the times of the 
patriarchs were the beſt and happieſt periods of the world, even ſo 
much ſo, that they were diſtinguiſhed by the fplendid title of golden 
age, while our modern times are branded with the epithet of the 
age of iron. To give us ſome idea of this golden age, many authors 


of conſiderable merit have laboured to perſuade us, that the earth 


brought forth her fruit ſpontaneouſly, that the lion and the tyger 


were harmleſs as the lamb, and that mankind, free from pride, 
ambition, avarice, and all the vicious and tumultuous paſſions of 
the mind, lived in the moſt happy ſecurity and ſimplicity; and” 


ſome have even gone fo far as to repreſent theſe times as ex- 


empted from thoſe infirmities to which nature, folly, and climate, 


have always ſubjected humanity. Theſe and other fables of the 


ent times, 


like nature, though they may do credit to the ſong of the poet, | 


diſgrace the record of the hiſtorian ; but in forming our judg- - 


ment of paſt events, we are not to be directed by the poet, the 


- declaimer, the panegyriſt, nor the ſatiriſt; we muſt liſten to facts 
only, and we muſt alſo conſider the general complexion of the 


times in which they happened. 


/ 
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SUCH authors as we have mentioned would make us believe, that 


avarice and ambition were unknown to the happy beings they have 
placed in the firſt ages of the world; but all that remains of the 


| hiſtory of theſe ages, teaches quite another doctrine, and demon- 


ſtrates that, almoſt from the remoteſt antiquity, there were wars, 


entered into with the moſt flagrant injuſtice, and carried on with the 
moſt ſhocking inhumanity ; murders and robberies conſtantly com- 


mitted, and the moſt wanton cruelties often executed without any 


provocation; that brother cheated in the moſt ſolemn manner his 


brother ; that the fair ſex were maltreated and abuſed ; and in fine, 
that a ſavage barbarity of manners ſubjected every thing to ſupe- 
rior ſtrength. - They would likewiſe perſuade. us, that pomp and 


| luxury were then altogether unknown; but theſe are only com- 
parative, not abſolute terms; as what might well deſerve the 


name of luxury in one period, would be the utmoſt ſimplicity in 
another. We grant indeed, that thoſe elegant pleaſures which 
are the reſult of knowledge, induſtry, and a perfection of the 
arts, had then no exiſtence; but they had a pomp and a luxury 
proportioned to their powers, and the means they had of ſhewing 
them, and in theſe they exerted, nay even overſtretched them- 

ſelves perhaps as much as in our modern times, as we ſhall ſee. 

more. fully in the ſequel of this work. Let us then no longer 

continue to aſcribe ſo many chimerical virtues to thoſe ages, when 
the plainneſs and ſimplicity of manners which then prevailed, 
was evidently owing more to their rude and uncultivated ſtate, than 


to their better principles; and when the virtues for which they are 


celebrated, were more of the negative than the poſitive kind. 5 


Tuosx abandoned 5 which were conſumed: by fire Hom f 
heaven, need not be brought as examples of the total corruption 
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of ancient manners. We have unhappily too many other proofs 
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of it, and of theſe the diffidence that every one then entertained — | 


of his neighbour; is not the weakeſt. Abraham and Iſaac, both 
apprehended that they ſhould be flain for the ſake of their wives; 
and it was no uncommon thing for. a man to require an oath of 
his neighbour that he would do him no harm. The ſtories of 
Judah and Tamar, his daughter-in-law, and of the rape of Dinah, 
give us ſome idea of the debauchery and injuſtice which then 
reigned upon the earth. Judah condemned Tamar to ſuffer death 
for the crime that he had committed with her, and the perfidious 
ſons of Jacob ſlew the Sechemites after they had ratified a treaty . 
of peace with them in the moſt ſolemn manner. Nor were fide- 
lity and honour. more reſpected in private than in public life; 
Jacob bargained with his uncle to ſerve him ſeven years for his 
daughter Rachel; when the ſervice, was accompliſhed, Laban 
ſhamefully impoſed upon him Leah, and had even the effrontery 
to juſtify what he had done, and exact another ſeven years ſervice 
for Rachel. Jacob deceived his brother Eſau; the ſons of Jacob 
fold Joſeph their brother as a ſlave; an old prophet, by a pre- 
tended commiſſion from the Lord, decoyed a brother prophet to 
his houſe, and made him eat bread and drink water, contrary 'to 
the commandment that had been given him, and for the diſobe- 
dience of which he was ſlain by a lion. Such were mankind i in 


che patriarchal ages. 


WHEN we trace their character through the ſubſequent pe- 
riods mentioned in the Old Teſtament, we meet with a numerous 
liſt of the ſame enormities and crimes. When from this ſacred 
record, we turn towards the - traditions and fragments of the 
hiſtory of other nations, they give us no more fayourable idea of 
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theſe primitive times; from them we learn, that men lived at 


Gam firſt without government, and without law, without mutual con- 


fidence, or mutual friendſhip; paſſion and appetite dictated what 
they ſhould do, and they were not ſolicitous about the juſtice, 
but only about the convenience and utility of their actions. The 
whole of the political hiſtory of ancient Egypt is a ſcene of 
ſlaughter and injuſtice. The cryelty and other crimes of Semi- 
ramis excite our indignation, and the mad exploits of Alexander, 
were they not fo much marked with blood, would almoſt excite 
our laughter. The heroic ages of Greece exhibit little beſides 
rape, murder, and adultery; and the fubſequent 0 are full 
of ty ranny, W and opprethon. | 


Tat Remans were at firſt a ſet of lawleſs banditti; after they 
had formed themſelves into a community, and peopled Rome, 
they became famous for moderation and juſtice, wherever the 
concerns of their republic were not in queſtion, and at laft 
turned the moſt venal and profligate of mankind. When the 
Roman empire was deſtroyed, were the erimes of the people ex- | 
tirpated ;. or does hiſtory paint mankind as meliorated by ſo 
great an event? The reverſe we are afraid is the caſe ; gloomy 
ſuperſtition now ſtarted up, perſecution ſtalked terrible behind 
her, and drenched Europe in blood. Rome erected a ſpiritual, 
when ſhe had loſt a temporal, authority, and indiſcriminately 
trampled on the rights of heaven and earth; ſcarcely was there 
a nation among us, whoſe roads were not infeſted with ganys of - 
lawlefs affaſfins, who robbed and murdered the traveller as he 
went along, and the laws were too feeble to bring theſe, or even 
ſingle offenders, to juſtice. Nor was a man's own houſe even an 
aſylum, where his life and property could be ſecure; his ſtronger 

1 mY neighbour 
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neighbour often entered it in the night, and bereaved him at 
once of property and of life. Such was the picture of Europe 
till the beginning of the ſixteenth century, when, by a variety of 
cauſes, which it is not our province to enumerate, the manners 
began to ſoften, juſtice to triumph over oppreſſion, and the 
whole to aſſume that order and ſecurity in which we now be- 
hold it, | 


ET 
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of the a / rot Society. n 


F all the various cauſes TO tend to wine our conduct 
and form our manners, none operate ſo powerfully as the 
ſociety of the other ſex. If perpetually confined to their company, 
they infallibly ſtamp upon us effeminacy, and ſome other of the 
ſignatures of their nature; if conſtantly excluded from it, we 


contract a roughneſs of behaviour, and ſlovenlineſs of perſon, 


ſufficient to point out to us the loſs we have ſuſtained. If we 


ſpend a reaſonable portion of our time in the company of women, 


and another in the company of our own ſex, it is then only that 


we imbibe a proper ſhare of the ſoftneſs of the female, and at the 
ſame time retain the firmneſs and ſoy of the male. 


Wo MEN in all ages have ſet the greateſt value on courage and 


bravery in the men; and men, in all civilized ages and countries, 
have placed the chiefeſt female excellence in beauty, chaſtity, and a 


certain nameleſs ſoftneſs and delicacy of perſon and behaviour, 
The cauſe of this will unfold itſelf in conſidering the nature of 
the different ſexes. Women, in themſelves weak, timid, and de- 
fenceleſs, ſtand in the greateſt need of courage and bravery, to - 
defend them from the aſſaults that may be made on their bodies, 

or advantages that may be gained over their minds; 'men, on the 
other hand, enterpriſing and robuſt, have the greateſt need of fe- 
male ſoftneſs, to ſmooth their rugged nature, to wear off the aſ- 


F: IE | perities 
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N perities they daily contract in their buſineſs and connections with 


one another, and by the lenient balm of endearment, to blunt the 
r of corroſive care. bin | 


Wr have juſt 1 now obſerved, that men ſecluded from the com- 
deny of women, become ſlovenly in their perſons, and rough and 
untractable in their manners; but this is not all, even their gait 
aſſumes a more uncouth appearance, and their voice a hoarſer and 
leſs muſical tone; their ſenſations become leſs delicate, their ſenti- 
ments leſs religious, and their paſſions ſeem to have more' of the 
brutal, than thoſe of the reſt of their ſex ; circumſtances which ap- 
pear but too conſpicuous in ſailors, miners, and other people who 
either ſpend the greateſt part of their time altogether without 

| women, or in the company of ſuch as have loſt every female ex- 
cellence. - Should it be alleged, that theſe alterations are owing 
to the horrid-trade of war, in which ſailors are ſo often engaged, 
the ſame thing ſhould then be ' obſerved in ſoldiers. Should we 
have recourſe to the ſurlineſs of the winds and waves, againſt 
which they maintain a perpetual combat, though theſe may in 
ſome meaſure account for their behaviour, yet it will appear to an 
accurate obſerver, that the ultimate cauſe is to be found only in 


the want of that ſocial intercourſe with the other ſex, which of all 
things has the moſt powerful tendency to ſoften -and homanite 


the mind. 


Tnoven men ſecluded from the company of women, become 
he moſt rude and uncultivated of animals, yet women almoſt 
entirely ſecluded from the company of men, do not; in ſome par- 


ticular caſes, loſe-almoſt any thing of their ſoftneſs and delicacy. 


In nunneries, for inſtance, we often perſuade ourſelves, that theſe 
3 þ qualities 
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Effects of the 
company of 
women. 


Women loſe 
not their 


ſoſtneſs when 


excluded from 
the men. bh 
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qualities rather increaſe ; but here we are to conſider, that women 


d puced, are not altogether excluded from the company of men, 


having frequent opportunities of ſeeing and eonverſing with 
them through a grate ; and beſides, the melancholy refleQions on 


| the fiweets of ſociety, of friendſhip, and above all, of love, which 


they have for ever loſt, give them an air of penſive ſoftneſs, 


' which never fails to make the fex appear more lovely, and to raiſe - 
our pity, a paſſion which, we may ſay, when it has beauty for its 


object, is more than ſiſter to love, and nn us with the ſtrongeſt 


pPauaxrtiality. 


Contract 2 
roughneſs 
when con- 
ftantly with 
men, 


View of ſo» 
ciety in the 
[early ages. 


Bur though women who, are ſhut up by themſelves preſerve: 
their native ſoftneſs and delicacy, yet thoſe of them, who, aban- 
doned by, or deſpiſing the company of their own ſex, affociate 
only with ours, ſoon become the rougheſt and moſt uncultivated 
of the human ſpecies; a fact which the experience of every one 
muſt have. abundantly demonſtrated to him, and which affords 


the ſtrongeſt poſſible proof of the ſalutary influence of female ſo- 


ciety. But in order to ſhew more prrticularly the benefits ariſing 
from this ſource, let us take a ſhort view of the ftate of ſociety 
among the ancients, and then turn our eyes towards thoſe coun- 
tries, where, at preſent, men and women live almoſt conſtantly 
ſeparated from each other, and where the men ſeldom or never 


deign to viſit the women but to ſhew their authority, or to gratify 
animal _ | 


Wren we look back to the more early ages of antiquity, we 


find but little ſocial intercourſe between the two ſexes, and that, in 


conſequence thereof, both, were leſs amiable in their perſons and 
manners. In the patriarchal ages, it would ſeem, that the women 


generally 
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generally reſided by themſelves, in apartments allotted to them in C 
the back-parts of the tents of their parents and huſbands ; a cu 
tom long after continued, and in ſome places at this day obſerved, 
among the deſcendants of the patriarchs ; the effects of which, on 
the tempers and diſpoſitions of the men, and even upon thoſe of 


the women, were apparent. Neither of the ſexes were lively nor 
cheerful ; the men were cruel, gloomy, treacherous, and revenge- 
ful; the women, in a leſſer degree, ſhared all theſe unſocial vices. 


Many ages elapſed after the times we are ſpeaking of, before wo- 


men aroſe into conſequence enough to become the companions of 
an hour devoted to fociety, as well as of that devoted to love. 
Even the Babylonians, who appear to haye allowed their women 


more liberty than any of the ancients, ſeem not to have lived with 
them in a friendly and familiar manner; but the little intercourſe 


the ſexes had with each other, being ſtill greater than that of the 
neighbouring nations, they acquired thereby a poliſh and refinement 
unknown to any of the people who furrounded them. The manners 
of both fexes were ſofter, and better calculated to pleaſe, and to 
cleanlineſs and dreſs they paid more attention. Such were the 
effects of female ſociety on the Babylonians; but they had not 
carried itfar enough to become properly cultivated. The Sybarites, 


who had carried it by much too far, in a ſeries of years loft by it, __ 2 


that firmneſs of body and of mind peculiar to the men, and con- 
traced, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, a more than female 
_ effeminaey. 8 „ | 


aw * 


Wuar a rude and barbarous people the Greeks were, during 
the heroie ages, we have already ſeen : when we trace them down- 
ward to thoſe periods in which they became famous for their 
knowledge of the arts and ſciences, we find their rudeneſs but a 


3 little 
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little altered, and their manners ſoftened only a few degrees; it 


= i not therefore arts, ſeiences, and learning, but the company of 


the other ſex only, that forms the manners, and renders the man 


agreeable, But the company and converſation of that ſex, as we 
have before related, was among the Greeks ſhamefully. neglected; 


and particularly among the Lacedemonians, who on that c 


were the moſt rude and uncivilized of all their neighbours. 


their more early periods, the Romans were ſcarcely behind = 


Greeks in; rudeneſs and barbarity; but they were ſome time a 


community without women, and conſequently without any thing 
to ſoften the ferocity of male nature. The Sabine virgins, whom 


they had ſtolen, appear to have infuſed into them the firſt ideas of 
Politeneſa; but as they ſpent the greateſt part of their time in the 


field, or in the Forum, and in general did not make companions 
of their wives and daughters, i it was many ages before the rough- 


neſs of the warrior, and clowniſhneſs of the farmer, began to give 


place to the politeneſs of the gentleman; a revolution of manners, 


which did not begin to ſhew itſelf. till about the time when the 


Cæſars aſſumed the empire; and from that time the intercourſe 
between the ſexes became ſo eaſy, and gallantry-grew ſo much 


into faſhion, that the hardy Roman was at length ſoftened down 
to the delicate voluptuary. | 


Tux ſame cauſes exiſted among the. nations contemporary. with 


the Romans, and they produced the ſame effects. None of the 


fierce inhabitants of the North had either time or inclination for. 
the company of their women ; and on that account they were defti- 
tute of ornaments and graces, and equally uncultivated in body 
and in mind. Were we to proceed on our ſurvey of antiquity, 


; we ſhould find, that it was only a few centuries ago that the fair 


ſex 
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| ſex began in Europe to be conſidered in a' rational light. Before 


the introduction of chivalry, they were looked upon as beings un- 


worthy of the company or attention of the men : by that inſtitu- 


tion they were raiſed to the rank of divinities, approached with 


reverence, and conſidered as moving in a ſphere too exalted for 
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the familiarity of mortal men; and it was only upon the decline 
of this romantie turn of mind, that they began to take that place 
in the ſcale of rational beings, for which nature ſeems to have in- 


tended them; to be ſocial companions, to enhance the value of 
all the en and — all the Ac n, Wen of life. | 


| — this Gight de of antiquity, let us turn our eyes to- 
wards the preſent ſtate of mankind in the Eaſt; where jealouſy, 
that tyrant of the ſoul, has excluded all the joys and comforts of 


mixed ſociety : chere, we ſhall not only find the men gloomy, ſuf. 


picious, cowardly, and cruel, but diveſted of almoſt all the finer 
ſentiments that ariſe from friendſhip and from love. There, we 
| ſhall find, that roughneſs and barbarity have ſettled their empire, 
and triumph over the human mind : but there, ſhall we hardly be 
able to diſcover the tender parent, or the indulgent huſband ; there, 
ſhall we with difficulty find any of the focial virtues, 'or the ſenti- 


mental feelings: all theſe are commonly the offspring of mixed 
ſociety ʒ and though men may improve their heads in the company 
of their own ſex, we may affirm, that the company and conver- 


ſation, of women alone is the proper ſchool for the heart. Should 
any one doubt the truth of this, let him turn over a few volumes 
of the hiſtory of any of theſe nations, where the ſexes live ex- 
cluded from: each dap * * will meet with the moſt a ple f 


nnen ph. 8 
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State of Eu- 


iope. 


and dancing around the ruſtic cot. For this fortitude of the 


French; in the laſt of which, we are conſtantly preſented with 
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| Wan from theſe unſocial regions. where, by being deprived 
of the company of the fair, life is deprived of more than half 
its joys, we turn ourſelves to Europe, we eaſily diſcover, that in 


proportion to the time ſpent in the conyerſation of their women, 


the people are poliſhed and refined ; and leſs fo, in proportion as 
they neglect or deſpiſe them, The Ruſſians, Poles, and even the 
Dutch, pay leſs attention to' their females than any of their neigh- 


bours, and are of conſequence leſs diſtinguiſhed for the graces of 
their perſons, and the feelings of their hearts. The Spaniards, 


when they formerly had not the benefits of female ſociety, were 
remarkable for their cruelties : at this period, when locks, bars, 
and duennas are becoming 'unfaſhionable, and women mixing 
among them, they are faſt aſſuming the culture and humanity of 
the neighbouring nations. So powerful, in ſhort, is the company 
and converſation of the fair, in diffuſing happineſs and bilarity, that 
even the cloud which hangs on thethoughtful browof an Engliſhman 
begins in the preſent age to brighten, by his devoting to the ladies. 
a larger ſhare of time than was ny done by his anceſtors, 


Bur if we would <a the inves of Gonna ſociety 
in its greateſt perfection, we muſt take a view of the Italians and 


tempers ſo gay and cheerful, that we are almoſt tempted to think 
them ſuperior to all the ills and accidents of life: among them 
only we find happineſs ſmiling amid want and poverty, and 
pleaſure and amuſement, with all their ſportive train, not only 
attending on the rich and affluent, but on the humble villager, 


French in ſupporting their ſpirits through all the adverſe circum- 


ef this world, for their vivacity and cheerfulnels of tem- 
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per, various reaſons have been aſſigned, as the lightneſs of their © 5 Fe F. 
food, and ſalubrity of their air; cauſes to which a great deal may 
be juſtly attributed; but which are undoubtedly much aſſiſted in 
their operations by the conſtant mixture of the young and old, and 
by the levity and ſprightlineſs of female converſation; for: we 
ſcruple not to aſſert, that this vivacity of the French ladies, and the 
conſtant attendance paid them by the men, are the chief cauſes why 
the cares and ills of life ſit lighter on the ſhoulders of that fantaſtic 
people, than on thoſe of any other country in the world. | 
In all other countries, the men make excurſions, and form par- 
ties of. pleaſure, by themſelves: The French reckon that an ex- 
curſion is dull, and that a party of pleaſure cannot deſerve that 
name, without a mixture of both ſexes join to compoſe it. The 
French women do not even withdraw from the table after meals; 
nor do the men diſcover that propenſity to have them diſmiſſed, 
which we ſo often meet with in England, and which is a certain 
indication, that they either want to debauch themſelves with li- 
quor, or indulge in thoſe indecencies of diſcourſe, which the com- 
pany of women always reſtrains. It is alleged by thoſe: who have 
no reliſh for the conyerſation-of the fair ſex, that their company 
curbs the freedom of ſpeech, and reſtrains the jollity of -mirth ; 
but if the converſation and the mirth are decent, and the company 
are capable of reliſhing any thing but wine, the very reverſe is 
the caſe; at leaſt, it is always remarkably ſo among the French: 
nor is any thing more natural; for, the fair ſex in general being 
leſs diſturbed by the cares and anxieties -of life, are not only 
' themſelves more cheerful, but more eager to promote mirth and 
feſtivity. 
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Bor the e of female ſociety are not altogether cone 


———— fined to the circtimftances we have now related; they extend 


Advantages 


of lemals ſo- themſelves much farther, and ſpread- their influence over almoſt 


ciety. 


every cuſtom and every action of ſocial life. It is to the ſocial in- 
tercourſe with women, that the men are indebted for every effort 
they make to pleaſe and be agreeable; and it is to the ambition of 
pleaſing they owe all their elegahce of manners, as well as all the 
neatneſs and ornaments of dreſs. It is to the ſame cauſe, alſo, 
that they frequently owe their ſobriety and temperance, and con- 
ſequently their health ; for to drunkenneſs and irregularity nothing 
is ſo effectual a check, as the company of modeſt women; inſo- 

much that it is but ſeldom we find a man fo loft to ſhame, as to 
get drunk when he is in, or to go into their company, To them 
we are not leſs frequently indebted for the calming of violent diſ- 
putes, and preventing of quarrels, which, with every other ſpe- 
cies of rudeneſs, are happily reckoned fo indecent in their pre- 

ſence, that we often poſtpone them till another opportunity ; and 
in the interim, reaſon reſumes the rein which paſſion had uſurped. 
But this is not all: many diſputes and quarrels, already begun, 
have been amicably ſettled by the interpoſition of their good 


offices, or, at leaſt, the fatal effects of them prevented by their 


tears and mediation. Fond of the ſofter ſcenes of peace, they 
have often had the addreſs to prevent, by their arguinents and 
interceſſion, the direful effects of war; and, afraid of loſing their 


| huſbands and relations, they have ſometimes ruſhed between two 


hoſtile armies ready. to engage, and turned the horrid ſcenes of 


deſtruction into _ of friendſhip and ren A 


a 
An our fon, here] is a kind of conſtitutional or makkulins pride, 


which hinders us from as in points of knowledge or of 


| honour, 6 
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TR weh other, Though this may be deſigned by nature 


ety of evils, the moſt dangerous to the peace of ſociety ; but we 


from our own would call up every iraſcible particle of our blood, 


and inflame every ungovernable paſſion. This accuſtomed ſub- 
miſſion gives a new and leſs imperious turn to our ideas, teaches 


us to obey. where we were uſed to command, and to reaſon where 


we uſed to be in a paſſion; to conſider as only good-breeding and 
complaiſance, that which before we looked upon as the moſt abject 


and unbecoming meanneſs : and thus the tern ſeverity of the male 


is ſoftened and rendered agreeable by the gentleneſs peculiar to 
the female nature. Hence we may reſt aſſured, chat it is the con- 
verſation of virtuous and ſenſible women only, that can properly: 


fit us for ſociety; and that, by abating the ferocity of our more 


iraſcible paſſions, can lead us on to that gentleneſs of deportment, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of humanity. The tenderneſs we have 


for them ſoftens the ruggedneſs of our nature; and the virtues 


we aſſume, in order to-make a better figure in their eyes, ſome- 
times become ſo habitual to us, that we never afterward lay them 
Dh, | 


Wx are aware, that in this country it is too much the faſhion 

to ſuppoſe that books, and the company of men only, are neceſ- 
ſary to furniſh every qualification requiſite for the ſcholar and 
the gentleman; but we would deſtre ſuch as are of this opinion 


lay it entirely aſide in our connections with women, and with 
pleaſure ſubmit to ſuch dictates and behaviour from their ſex, as 


Z2F, 
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far ſeveral uſcful purpoſes, yet it is often the ſource alſo of a vari- 


to compare the generality of the gentlemen of this country, to 


thoſe of France and Italy, and they will find, that though we 
| perhaps _ them in deepneſs of thought and ſolidity of judg - 
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ment, we are greatly their inferiors in urbanity, in $ddrefs and 
knowledge of the world: for though books may furniſh proper 


ideas, and experience improve the underſtanding, it is only the 


company and acquaintance of the ladies, which can beſtow that 
eaſineſs of addreſs by which the fine gentleman is diſtinguiſhed _ 


from the mere ſcholar, and man of buſineſs. The French and 
Italians educate: their nobility in the drawing-room, at the toi- 
lette, and places of public amuſement, where they are conſtantly 


in the company of women. The Engliſh educate” theirs at the 


college, and at N ewmarket, where books, grooms, and jockies, 
are their only companions: the former are often the moſt fan- 
taſtical of beings; the latter, the moſt ignorant, 1mperious, and 
ſurly: ſomething between theſe two extremes of education, while 
it preſerved the dignity and firmneſs of the man, might infuſe a 5 


proper OTIS of the ſoftneſs and addreſs ol the woman. 


* 


Wa. zu we look a lo een e to. chicks abide; 
when, even in Europe, there was but little intercourſe between 
the two ſexes, we find that the men were hardly ruder in their 


manners than in their perſons; they wore long beards, which 


totally covered the chin, and often hung a great way down the 
breaſt, Beards are the work of nature, and however troubleſome. 
and uncouth, had no moral turpitude, nor tendeney to debauch 
the manners; but the men had, in thoſe times, other modes of 
dreſſing which violated every idea of decency. As the ladies be- 
gan to have more influence, beards were mutilated down to 


| muſtachoes, though the learned exclaimed againſt the horrid i in 


novation, as diſcovering a taſte which tended more to gratify the 


women, than to keep up the dignity of the maſculine counte- 


Dae and though the en conſidered the inen as little 
"Ws, ha" ſhort 
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no great reliſh for muſtachoes, which were the relics of a beard, 
they cut and curled them into various faſhions, to, render them 


more agreeable ; and at laſt finding that ſuch labour was in vain,” 


gave them up altogether. But as the gentlemen of the three learned 


profeſſions were ſuppoſed to be endowed with, or at leaſt to ſtand 
in need of, more wiſdom, than other people, and as the longeſt 


beard had always been. ſuppoſed to ſprout from the wiſeſt chin, to 


ſupply this mark of diſtinction, which they had loſt, they contrived 
to ſmother up their heads in enormous quantities of frizzled hair, 
that they might bear the greater reſemblance to an ow}, the bird ſa- 
cred to wiſdom and Minerva. Such profeſſional wigs, however, 
were long an. object of the ridicule of wits, and the diſlike of 
the women, who, to the honour of their taſte and influence, have, 
in the preſent _ baniſhed Wo 8 1 the n en of _ 


Max, ſecluded 0 the company of women, is not l 
rough and uncultivated, but a dangerous, animal to ſociety; for, 
in ſuch a ſituation, the animal appetite is daily gathering ſtrength, 


till at laſt it becomes almoſt quite ungovernable; a fact well 


known to the inhabitants of ſea- ports, who have too frequent 
opportunities of ſeeing the force of that ungovernable paſſion, 


with which ſailors returned from a long voyage, commonly dedi- 
cate themſetves to the worthleſs women who attend on account of 
their money, And a faQ which alſo. appears evident from the 
conduct of the men in all countries, where women are kept as the 


miſer does his gold: in ſuch countries, the paſſions of the men are 
ſo raiſed by partial glances, and by brooding over the thoughts of 
ideal beau. and ideal happineſs, in. the enjoyment of i it, and ſo ins 


l f Hamed 


1 ſhort. of. "Og becauſe Moſes and Jeſus. were always painted' EY & * 
with long beards. As the gentlemen found that the ladies had n 
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to their virtue or their happineſs ; 
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| flamed with almoſt inſurmountable obſtacles to that enjoyment, 
A if they ever happen to find a, woman alone, they attack 


her in the moſt furious and licentious manner; nor have the 
women here ſuch a power of reſiſtance as they have in countries 


where they are accuſtomed to the company of the: men; ſecluded 
from them by a bacbarous cuſtom, they naturally form notions of 
the happineſs they would derive from them, of the moſt wild and 
romantic nature: theſe notions diſarm their virtue, and make 
them fall an eaſy prey.to the firſt rude invader. From this cauſe 
it happens, that, in ſpite of cautious parents, and jealous huſbands, 
and of looks, bars, and eunuchs, the chaſtity of the women is leſs 


ſecure in ſuch countries, than where the ſexes live free and eaſy | 


together: ve may therefore aſſert, that the benefits of mixed ſociety 
are not-confined to the men alone, but extend to the women alſo; 
infuſe into their minds a power of checking the attacks of inſo- 
lence, and by making man the object of their daily converſe, 
make him leſs valuable, and conſequently leſs dangerous, either 

and we may further aver, that 

this ſociety teaches the men to regulate and govern their paſſions 


with greater propriety, as nothing can be more certain, than that 


rape, adultery, and every evil that follow them, are more common 
in countries where the ſexes live en than where "uy enjoy 
the er of each other. 


9 


Maas] is HOUR 4 which "my PE of individuals and 


of ſociety is ſo much promoted, as by conftant efforts to pleaſe 


and theſe efforts are in a great meaſure only produced by the com- 


pany of women; for men, by' themſelves, relax in almoſt every 


particular of good-breeding and complaiſance, and appear the 


creatures of n but no ſooner does a woman appear, 
5 e than 
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love and affection; attainments which, as they are of all others 


the moſt dear to them, prompt them to cultivate moſt affiduouſly' 


the arts of pleaſing; arts for which they are well qualified by 
nature. In their forms lovely, in their manners ſoft and en- 
gaging, ſuch are they by nature and by art, that they can infuſe 
by their ſmiles, by their air and addreſs, a thouſand nameleſs 
ſweets into ſociety, which without them would. be inſipid, and 


barren of ſentiment and of feeling. But o enjoy any pleaſure 
in perfection, we muſt never be ſatiated with it ; and therefore 

it requires more than common prudence in a woman, to be much 
in company, and ſtill retain that deference and reſpect which we 
would voluntarily pay to her, were we ſeldomer indulged with her 


preſence. A few -centuries ago, women were rarely acceſſible, 
but, ſhut up in houſes and caſtles, lived retired from the buſtle 
of the world. When they deigned to ſhew themſelves, they were 
approached as divinities ; a tranſient view of them often ſet the 
heart on fire; and their ſmiles conferred: a happineſs, and raiſed an 
enthuſiaſtic ardour, of which at this period we can hardly form 
any idea, By degrees, as' manners became more free, and the 
ſexes mixed together with leſs ceremony, women began to be- 
ſeen with leſs. trepidation, approached with leſs deference, and 
ſunk in their value as they became objects of greater familiarity. 


Nor was this peculiar to the times we are delineating : the ſame: 
effect always has, and always will happen from the ſame cauſe; 3. 
let the other ſex; therefore, learn this inſtructive leſſon from it, 
that half the. efteem and veneration we thew them, is owing to 


C 
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their good qualifications. Tr is by the arts of pleaſing only, that r 
women can attzin to any degree of confequence or of power ; and 


it is by pleaſing only, that they can hope to become objects of 
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0 A. P.. their modeſty and reſerve, and that a contrary: cad may. make 


the moſt enchanting, goddeſs degenerate in our eyes to a mere 
woman, with all the frailties of mortality about her. The for- 


ward beauty, whoſe face is known i in every walk, and in every. 


public place, may be given as a toaſt, and have her name inſcribed 
on the windows of a tavern, but ſhe rarely ever becomes an ob- 


| Jet of eſteem, or 18 ſolicited to "i companion for life. 


WI Mall ks 4 we bad to . on the. po Ka PHD of 
female ſociety, by obſerving, that it ſeems not only to be the cauſe 
of the riſe and progrels of polite manners, and of ſentimental feel- 


ings, but alſo of the fine arts, When we view the countries where 


women are confined, we find the inhabitants of them diſtioguiſhed 
for barbarity of manners ; when we view the ſame countries in 


the. periods when the women begin to have their liberty, we im- 


mediately perceive the manners begin to ſoften and i improve, In 
no country can this be more ſtrougly exemplified than in Spain ; 
they had formerly leſs communication with the fair ſex than any 
other people of Europe, and were conſequently greatly behind all 
of them in politeneſs and elegance of manners; but ſince their 


| women bave been under leſs reſtraint, the progreſs of manners 


has been ſo rapid, that they are hardly behind any of their neigh- 


| bours, To the ſociety of women we are indebted for the emula- 


tion of pleaſing, and conferring happineſs on others ; and to this 
emulation we certainly owe the greater part, if not the, whole of 


the fine arts. If any one doubts of this, let him conſider the con- 17 


dition of theſe countries, where. men have no ſuch motive of emu- 
lation, and Jet him there diſcover the fine arts if he can; he may 


| indeed ay, that i in the Eaſt he finds ſome of thoſe arts' in as great 


perfedtion a as in Europe; but he diſcovers allo, that they have 
2 TR . exiſted 
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exiſted there time immemorial, without the leaſt advance or im- 
- proyement ; and why? becauſe the Eaſtern has no motive to 
tender him emulous of pleaſing; has he à rival ia love, he is 


under no obligation to ſucceed 1 in preference to him by ſhewing 
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preferable accompliſhments; does he court a coy fair, who ſhews 


reluctance in accepting of him, he is not deſirous to gain her 


_ cafy and comfortable, but at once buys her of her ſordjd parents 
or relations. Widely different is the caſe in Furope z women of 
- ſenſe judge of the men by the elegance of their perſons, of their 
manners, and by their intellectual facultics ; hence the men have 
- conſtantly pccaſion to ſhew all theſe to the” beft advantage, arid 
hence, even the fine arts, which we cultivate to pleaſe and to ren 
der us amiable, may be OT run ey as an Jon of 9 
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WxZx we Haibed to write the Wet inſtead of the e hiſtory 
of che fair ſex, we might enumerate ſeveral other advantages 


| arifing from their company and econverſationʒ but, contenting 
ourſelves with what we have already related on this head, we ſhall 


now mention ſome of the difadvantages arifing from our inter- 


.conrfe with them. By the learned and fludions, it has often been 


objected to female company, that it ſo. enervates and relaxes the 
mind, and gives it ſuch a turn for triffing, levity, and diffipation, 
as render it altogether unfit" fur that application which is neceſ- 
fary in order to become eminent in any of the feiences. In proof 


of this they allege, cat che greateſt philoſophers Teldom or neyer 


were men who enjoyed; or were fit for the company or conver- 
fation of women. Sir Iſaae Newton hardly ever con verſed with 
any of the ſex, and it is believed, died at laſt as much a ſtranger 


affections by good offices, and by inventions to render her life 


Daaden 
tages of fe» 
e ſociety. 
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en r. to re geys bf love, as he tad lived a ſtranger to the fait ets 

. that awaken it in the heart; Bacon, Boyle, Des Cartes, and 

à variety of others, conſpicuous for their learning and appli- 

cation, were but indifferent companions to the fair. Whether 
theſe, and many more inſtances af the ſame nature which might 
| be adduced, are ſufficient to eſtabliſh a general rule, we pretend 
. not to determine. Nothing h6wever ſeems more certain, than. 
. that the youth who devotes his whole time and attention to female 
converſation and the little offices of gallantry, never. diſtinguiſhes 
hitaſelf in the literary world; but without the fatigue and appli- 
cation of ſevere ſtudy, ſuch a man often obtains. by female in- 
"tereſt, what is denied: ta the merited ie 10300 md: oo the | 

labour of many years. 2 | 


Dor beſides this idlenels and' b of Aye 40 * com- 
plained of as a conſequence of the company of women, ſuch 
company alſo often leads the men into a ſcene of expenſive 
amuſements, into a love of finery and oftentatious ſhow, Which 
they are not able to afford; while regardleſs of every thing, but to 
pleaſe the giddy and unthinking fair, they ruſh forward. with 
thoughtleſs. unconcern on the ruin of their fortunes, and awake 
not from their dream of folly: till they find themſelves-plunged 
into poverty, become the jeſt of their acquaintances, and, even per- 
| haps ſneered at by the very females, who led them into the ſnare. 
Againſt ſuch weakneſs we ſincerely wiſh to caution the young and 
unexperienced part of our ſex; and we adviſe them to be careful 
how they aſſociate with any of the other, who. are not endowed 

with ſenſe as well as virtue; for it is not always to vicious, but 
-e ee u en n e een 
ruin. 12 
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Sucuk as are enthuGalically z 3 for 1 liberties of man- c WA r. 


Kind, have imagined that the only way to continue a brave, free, —— 


and independent people, is to avoid as much as poſſible the 
company of women, the ſoft ſtrains of muſic, and all the luxuries 
of the table and of dreſs; and as a proof of their opinion, they 
tell us, that the Lydians, the Sybarites, and even the hardy Ro- 
mans themſelves, were nnen at "moth loſt their n 
nnen 2006 eas 
Saad e dt 8 
* Tusa all theſe 8 were . achauched i in their manners, 
hiſtory. has left us no room to doubt; but that the company of wo- 
men Mas the cauſe of this debauchery, is far from being certain ; at 
Jeaſt.if we take a view of the world as it exiſts in the preſent pe- 
riod, it teaches us a different leſſon; it points out to us, in the 
moſt clear and diſtin& manner, ihat liberty and independence, 
the moſt ineſtimable bleſſings of mankind, are no where at ſo low 
an ebb, as: in the countries Where the women have no political 
influence, and where the men keep almoſt no company with 
them : : It ſhews us, that the men of ſuch countries, inſtead ' of 
being the brayeſt. and moſt independent, are the moſt daſtardly 
and. cn{layed, of the human rage; and that on the contrary, in the 
| wilds of America, Where liberty and independence exiſt in the 
moſt extenſive ſenſe of the words, the freedom which the women 
enjdy in mixing with, and in ſome places even of governing along 
with the men, has not in the leaſt contributed to deſtroy theſe native 
richts of mankind. . That in Europe, where liberty is generally 
founded on ſocial and rational principles, calculated forthe good of 
ide community, the company of the women has. not hitherto ſo 
everßated zhe en 3k; 10 to induce. .zhem if part: with its rather, than 
the lap, of 1 indolence ap. eaſe. DO .two 
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Ll” hundred and fifty years ago, when Francis the Firſt had not 1 
[ duced wemen to court, the French were not half ſo much in the 
i company of their women as at preſent, and yet were not then u 
| 1 more free and independent people; on the contrary, though we 
fuppoſe them to have been ſinkiug in effeminacy ever ſince that 
period, we have ſeen them at different times make fuch efforts 
againſt arbitrary power as have rather increaſed. than diminiſhed 
their privileges. Were the Italians leſs ſlaves to their priaces, 
and to the ſee of Rome in former times, when they were ſcarcely 
employed in any thing but arts of fuperſtitious devotion, chan at 
preſent, when they almoſt entirely reſign themſelves to muſie and 
to women? Or were the Spaniards more free under the glomy 
reigts.of Philip the Second, when, from motives of jealouſy” aud 
religion, their women were conſtantly locked up, than they are 
at preſent when they converſe with them? In ſhort,” wherever 
we meet win à nation of Naves, other enuſes beſiddes tlie eom- 
pany of their women muſl have contributed darein. 
au een en nog . ee ſtate. 
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Tofluence of very are eden Andes of Went Scene partibu- 
4 lar influence which every woman of anagrecable perſon; und 4 to 
lerable ſhare of good ſenſe, has over every man, we cot pretend 
minutely- to· deſeribe; a taſk of this kind would be better executed 
by ſome female, verfant in che exerciſe of ſueh a power- When 
we conſider the two ſexes into which the human genus are di- 
vided, it appears in the moſt conſpicuous manner, that the Author 
of nature has placed the balance of power on the ſide of the male, 
by giving him not only a body more large and robuſt, but alſo a 
mind endowed with greater reſolution, and a more extenſive. 


beach. But: are theſe qualities ee without their countet=- 
pale 2. 
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whereby they can fedues this ſeeming ſuperiority to a more equal 
Footiug ? If they have not, they 'may' juſtly complain of the 
partiality of nature, aud the ſeverity of their lot. But let us at- 


of our being is ge fuch partial patent: we tall diſcover; that to 
each 'ſex he has givers i different qualifications; und that theſe, 
upon the whole, when properly cultivated and exerted, put men 


poike ? "Are women left without Dy dg bn their Gale to ballihes e 


tenitively conſider this matter, and we ſhall find; that the Author 


388 


HAP.,- 
XIV. 
this fupetiority of our nature ? Have they no powers to exert, wonny— 


and Wolter nearly em att equal Tobting with each other, and bare 


the advantages and Hfatvantiges' of life impartially between 


mem. To bend the Hatiphty ſtubborntieſs of man, be has given 

to womattr Beauty, and' to cat bekuty Has added at inermpreffible 
ſoftneſs and perſuaſive: force both of words and aione, which. 
but few of the ſex themſelves know the extent of, and which ſtill 


ever of ours have s power of reſiſting, /- Thwsy/ab/infimitting. | 


word, a kind loo or eue s ſmile; uften conquered Alexander, 
ſubdued Cæſar, and decided rhe fate of empires and of kingdoms ; | 


of Nome from-impentding" deſtraQion, and in one hour brought 
about 4 happy evem, which the ſenate and people had deſpaired 
of ever ſeeing accompliſhed/!> This power of the women, in bend 
ing the ſtronger ſex to their will, is no doubt greatly augmented 
hen they! have youth and beauty on their ſide: but even with 
__-the loſs! of theſe it is not always eg e ee Wm 
CNN crcumſtancr is at even Herb pw, 

Left bed 41 
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luz „ Bor his nen, e not eter 
- ſmiles, words; and actions; it often effects its purpoſes by means 


lese Willey» EI to be deſcribed :: but theſe means muſt 
conſtantly. 
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thus the interceſſion! of che mother of Coriolanus ſaved the city 
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CHAP. conſtantly have for their baſis ſoftneſs arid good-nature z they muſt 
WET ever be ſuch as throw a veil over the pride of, our ſuppoſed ſuperi- 
ority, and make us believe, that we; are exerting: that) ſovereigu 
power, which we conſider as our right, when in reality we are 
yielding it up. The leaſt appearance of the contrary alarms our 
pride; and ſhe who diſcovers to us ber intention to govern by her 
power, or by her ill-temper,- produces an effect on us the other 

5 ſex are not ſufficiently aware of, by raiſing diſguſt, which all our our 
efforts can never conquer, beſides, for the moſt part, failing in her 
attempt. In ſhort, ſuch a conduct in a woman is the ſame thing 
as it would be in a lion to fight with his hinder, legs, oz for a hare 
to face about, and defy; the teeth of the purſuing pack i; it is, neg- 
lecking to make uſe of what nature has 1c poet tire 


* to uſe what ſhe en er IQ , 
2122 HH wha eov iolunst3 A " #1 #36 Pet 4:15 
We could e out here, were it_necefllry; ent wiper 5 
Md where women have governed men by the influence of 
good - nature and inſinuating manners; but we defy hiſtory, to fur- 
niſh one ſingle inſtance of this aſcendency having ever been ob- 
tained over a man of ſenſe, by brawling, ill- humour, and a viſi- 
ble conteſt for ſuperiority. No man of feeling is proof againſt the 
ſofter arts of a ſenſible woman: ſuch arts are armed with an irre- 
ſiſtible power. Every man, almoſt, is proof againſt her open at- 
tacks; they are the attacks of a bee without a ſting. The daughter 
of Seſoſtris prevailed upon him by the arts of perſuaſion to under- 
take the conqueſt of the world: Attöſſa, the wife of Darius, 'by 
the ſame means engaged him to carry an expedition he had planned 
againſt the Scythians, into Greece. In the empire of the Mogul, 
where women have in general but little influence, Noor- Je- 
Wen a e Sultan, prevailed n ee ee to 
1 1 e delegate 
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delegate almoſt the whole of the ſovereign power into her bands. Fe . * P. 


But a much more noble inſtance of the exertion of female influ- Mil. 0 g 


ence occurs in the queen of Pythius, a prince of Lydia; who, 
cruel and avaricious beyond meaſure, kept the greater part of his 
fubjects ſo conſtantly employed digging in the gold mines, that 
they. had no time for agriculture, and were conſequently in dan- 


ger of periſhing by famine. Oppreſſed by this tyranny, they | 


took an opportunity of his being abroad, and aſſembled in great 
numbers, with tears in their eyes, to lay their complaints before 


his queen ; who, commiſerating their condition, after much re- 


volving in her mind how to relieve them; bethought herſelf of the 
following method. On the return of her huſband, ſhe ordered a 
magnificent entertainment to be ſerved up to him; but to his great 
ſurpriſe, when he uncovered the diſhes, none of them contained 
any thing but gold. Senſible at once of his miſconduct, and 
ſtruck with the propriety of the method his wife had made uſe of, 


in order to open his eyes, that he might ſee his folly, and fully 
convinced that gold could not ſatisfy his own hunger, nor ſave his 


ſubje&s from famine, he immediately gave orders that, in future, 
no more than one-fifth part of them ſhould be employed in pro- 
curing gold from the mines, and that the other four e n 
betake themſelves to agricultiire and the uſeful arts. 


Ir would be ally to mlüply inne, bol e ancient JON mo- 
A0, of this aſcendency which women of ſenſe have gained over 
men of feeling; but we ſhall confine ourſelves to a few. Among 
theſe, the empreſs Livia may juſtly. claim the firſt notice; having 


was hardly any thing he could refuſe her. Many of the married 
ladies of Rome being anxious to know the means that ſhe had uſed 
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attained ſuch an influence over her huſband Auguſtus, that there 
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CHAP. to- Mtain this wy „ laſt venturing to aſk her, the 


. ame time, and jealous of his honour and power, there was hardly 


debe dn def . dw wem of hi p un x b he. is therefore 


THE: HISTORY 


replied, „By being obedient to all his commands; by not endea- 
« youring to diſcover! his ſecrets; and by concealing my know- 
4 ledge of his amours.” Henry the Fourth of France, one of the 

greateſt and moſt amiable: of princes, - affords a moſt remarkable 
inſtance of the power women may, by gentle methods, acquire over 
the men. Tender and compaſſionate in his nature, he could hardly 
refuſe any thing to ſoftneſs, intreaties, and tears: ſenſible at the 


any thing he would grant, when attempted to be forced from him 
by different methods. Hence he was conſtantly governed by his 
miſtreſſes, and at varlance with his wives. The Salique law or- 


dains, that the crown of France ſhall never fall to the diſtaff: but 


the french Women have” aiply — der prey W. for mn 


have conny povermed that great kingdom,” Waden apparent 


management of which the kw had fs ande excluded them. 
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zealous: to maintain chat ſuperiotity, and jealous, of every attack 


made upon it; hut he is at the lam, time endowed with a ſenti- 


mental tenderneſs for the other ſex, and a ſtrong inclination to 


prouiate their: happineſe H,. wh regard 50 them, may! be 


called his weak Ges! and, which Women ok .feaple; cally diſcover, 
_ andiagcaily take the aduantage uf. This being the late of things = 
detween che ttro fexrs, nnthing { ſeems mate plain, than that 
chamgh men govern hy lam. women may almokt always govern by 


ther unts of g tutleneſi and-& fr, Mz. The empite of Wo- 
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6 and complaiſance ; her commands are careſſes; her menaces are CHAP, 

tears; and we may add, that the power of ſuch commands and — 
of. ſuch menaces is like that of faith, which can remove moun- 
tains: it is a power which has nature on its ſide ; the principle 


by her implanted within us, pleads 1 in fayour of the ſex, and more 
than half performs the taſk of making us obey all the commands 


they lay upon us, when they are laid with gentleneſs of manners, 
and an inſinuating behaviour. But though men of ſenſibility 


and good-nature may infallibly be governed by ſoftneſs and ad- 

dreſs, there are others caſt in a rougher mould, whoſe hearts are | oy 
ſtrangers to the finer! ſenſations, and whoſe ſtubborn feelings bene e 

not even to prayers and intreaties., | Women goined to ſuch may 
ſit down in ſilence and deplore their misfortune; 2 misfortune 
Which it is beyond their. power to remedy ; for we have but too 
good reaſon to affirm, that the temper, upon which gentleneſs and 
| good-nature are loſt, can never be mended by ill nature. Men of 
ſenſe will often, for the fake of. peace, ſubmit to be ill treated by a | 
woman ; men "PRA 1 ſenſe will retort that e with 
double violence. , Belchen 23, 166009 ie d 
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de e e e of a dation beſides ing ae 
moſt entertuluitg part of ite hiſtory, ſerve alſo to charac- 


teriſe aud difiogul{h it rom all others, by polating out the various 
purſults to which the genius of Its pebple abe directed; the whims 


and eapriees which elimate, chance, or neceflity has introduted ; 
tke force that the intellectual powers have exerted; in oni Tiag 
or advpting. cexemotiicy and cuſtoms agreenble to reaſon ; in reſiſt- 
ing ſuperſtitietiʒ ad diſcarding whatovet: 18 ridieulous in manners, 
unbecomiug in religion, or tytannical in goverament 3 ſo tho cuſ- 
toms more peculiar to women, were we enabled by hiſtory to give 
a particular detail of them, on. comparing them with thoſe of the 
men, would greatly aſſiſt us in forming a judgment of the com- 
parative merit of the two fexes, in diſcovering the ſolid and the 


_ flimſy of each, and pointing out which is moſt directed, in its va» 
rious purſuits and pleaſures, by reaſon; and which moſt follows. 


the dictates of cuſtom, or luggelions of. fancy. 


; unbappily, of all other parts of the female hiſtory, tar? 

of their manners and cuſtoms. is involved in the greateſt obſcu-. 
rity 3, almoſt all the writers o ntiquity have either paſſed: ober 

lence, or blended = ſo nee. with be cettitho- 


6. nies bd 
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nies and cuſtoms of che men that we ue general at loſs to 
diſcover, with any degree of | certainty, what is peculiar to each. 
Nor is the ſubject much better elucidated by the moderns, ho, in 
their voyages and travels, for the moſt part, only inform us of the 


they have viſited; which, indeed, is commonly all chat is in their 
power; for their ignorance of the language of the people they 
are deſcribing, precludes them from every ſpecies of information, 
but what they receive by their eyes. The jealouſy of the men, in 
many places, hinders them from all acceſs to their women; arid 
the ſhort ſtay made by a traveller affords not the neceſſary time for 
information. Hence, among the preſent inhabitants of the globe, 


we have but imperfe&t ſketches of what is ec to the 0 one or 
and what to n other. 
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war has Ginn e A cho turd een . 
man nature, that faſhion and cuſtom are powers which exerciſe the 


moſt extenſive authority over weak and little minds, either beeauſe 
ſuch are not properly qualified to examine the cauſes from which 


dreſs, complexion, and behaviour of the women in the countries 
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Both ſexes 
equally ſub- 
ject to the 
power of cal- 
tom, 


| they ariſe, nor the effects of which'they are productive; or be- 


—— — ity 
Have not fortitude enough to prefer ſingularity to cuſtom, though 
the former be founded on reafon, and the latter on folly or eaprice: 
and as women in all ages have been ſuppoſed to be more the ſlaves 
of faſhion, ceremony, and cuſtom, than men, this ſlavery has con- 
ſtantly been made uſe of to prove the weakneſs and inferiority of 
their underſtandings. 
bkſhed, che proof would be undeniable: but we think it is far 

from being eſtabliſned; for we challenge any man of ſenſe and 
ö HERES lock arohnd him into the faſhions and cuſtoms of 


We allow, indeed, thatif the fact were eſta- 


IT XxX 2 | | Europe, 
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| ty 97 5. Pubope; ane Mygwbetber Wen bens kr ure ssttüs uind 
| ; | — and ridiculous as thoſe of the other, and whether our whole de- 


ef 150 1 not eren. we are as inviolably attached to 
hen. inf NIN art 3 * 4: en n ee tes 119711 
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As the ſubject of 1 ceremonies and cuſtoms i is of the moſt 
delicate nature,, and requires to be touched by the ſofteſt pencil, it 
may on that account have been the more generally paſſed oyer in 
ſilence; and on that account, alſo, we find ourſelves obliged to 
run over it more lightly than is conſiſtent with the nature of hiſtq- | 
rical information. Rut we lay it down, as a rule, that we would 

rather ſtop ſomething ſhort of the information we could give, than 

offend. the moſt delicate ear. As the ſubject of ceremonies anc. 

cuſtoms is ſo intimately connected with ſeveral of thoſe of which 

. we have already treated, and ſhall hereafter have occaſion to treat 
in the colirſe of this work, we ſhall here only mention a few of 

thoſe which appear the moſt remarkable, and which are either: al- 

REY menen pre! een, « 
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Bewailing of un of os catlieſt ceremonies peculiar to the; fax; which we 
meet with in hiſtory, is the bewailing of virginity... This was 
85 : TFH practiſed among the Iſraelites, Pheœnicians, and ſeveral of the 
n ; neighbouring nations, by all women who were obliged to relin- 
- quiſh life before they had entered into the ſtate of wedlock; or 
ho, by any particular vow being devoted to perpetual celibacy, 
were, in conſequence of that vow, cut off from all hopes of en- 
joying the ſweets of love, or of raiſing up poſterity. Theſe laſt 
not only continued through life, at ſtated times, to deplore the 

uchappineſs of rheir own fate, but, on ſome occaſions, aſſembled 
their fet ale friends and wied to aſſiſt them i in performing the 

f mournful 
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mari flattered herſelf with the hope of being mother to the Meſ- 
ſiah that was to come: but among the neighbouring nations, the 
cuſtom muſt have originated from other cauſes; but what theſe 


were, it is impoſſible for us now to diſcover: we can only con- 


jeQure, that as a numerous poſterity was reckoned,” among the 
ancients, one of the greateſt bleſſings, and a particular mark of 
the divine favour, that ſhe who was excluded from a poſſibility of 
this bleſſing, and: of this diſtinguiſhing favour, ry theſe 
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Beet this i of bewailing virginity, there i is a Ceremony of 
mourning. 
the death of 


men of Ifrael, of Phoenicia,- and alſo by thoſ e of Greece and of — 


perhaps not leſs ancient, which was likewiſe practiſed by the wo- 


ſome other nations: this was the annual lamentation for the death 
of Adonis, or, as the ſcripture calls him, Thammuz, performed 
by tlie Phœnician women, on the banks of the river Adonis, and 
thoſe of other nations, in their cities and houſes: but before 


| bie ſome mean eerie its 9 r iti dani aid 
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Apo is | wool to ſome of the ancients, was a ae 4 


ful boy; Venus on this account admired him ſo much from his 


| cutie infancy, that the wiſfied to have him educated" according 
to her own mind, and therefore committed the care of him to 


1 8 When he was grown np to a man, Venus demanded 
him as her right, but Proſerpine; who by this time had alſa be- 
come fond of him, refuſed the demand; upon which 'a violent 


diſpute aroſe between the two goddeſſes,” which, after long alter- 


u | IF | cation, 


mouruful ceremony. It is ſuppoſed, that the FORT the Cc = p. 
Ifraelitiſh virgins bewailed their virginity; was, becauſe every wo- 


we proceed to deſeribe this — hr AR it n to 
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0 ut. cation, n teferred be deriGoubf Jupiter, On beating 
worn parties. Jupiter deerced, that he ſhould ſpendl one-third of 
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evety year with Proſerpine, another with Venus, and during the 
remaining third, ſhould. diſpoſe of himſelf according to his own 
inclination, / Adonis, having ſpent his portion of the year with 


| Proferpine, went ta Venus, and being greatly captivated with her 
cbarme, ſhe had the addreſs to detain him the whole remaining 


part of it; upon which Diana, who'was alſo deſperately in love 
with him, and had flattered herſelf that he would come and live 

with her that third part of the year in which he was at liberty, 
being highly affronted at che preference he had given to Venus, in 
the firſt tranſport of her reſentment, ſent a wild boar to deſtroy 
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|  AECORDING $0 Adonis being an | beget 


by Cynarus king. of Cyprus on his on daughter, was on that ac- 
«where Venus accidentally ſeeing him, fell ſo much in love with 
him, that Mars, jealous af the growing connection, transformed - 
himſelf into a wild boar and flew him, Others again ſay, that 


while he was hunting in the Idalian grove, a boar which he was 
purſuing, turned upon him, and tore him to pieces; that Venus, 


commiſerating his fate, transformed him into a flower af a bloody 
eglour, and called it by his name; or that being unſpeakably 


Stieved for the loſs of her paramour, and reſolving that ſhe would 


not tamely relinquiſh her hopes, ſhe 


followed him tothe ſhades be- 


2 Jow, and, demanding him of Proſerpine, at length ſo far ſucceeded, 
2 to prevail on her infernal majeſiy to allow him to ceturn and 
chend one half of every year wich her upon earth; which having 


accompliſhed, ſhe — the ſhades, and relating her 
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grill are * 07 ant of ons, and boch is laid wth: 
been the inſtitution, of the; ceremonies/ with which he -was ho- 
noured. But though the occaſion. of this inſtitution, as well % 


every other thing that has, been handed down to ue concerning 
him, bears the moſt indubitable marks of fable; yet that there 


was ſuch a perſon as Adonis, and that ceremonies were performed 
by the. women of ſeveral nations, to commemorate his untimely. 
death, and extraordinary reſtitution to life,//the ſacred and pro- 
Fane hiſtory c ter W z eee nh b 
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Tur Pheenician women performed . ceremonies facred't "to: , 


Adonis in the following manner. Through their country runs 
the river of Adonis, the channel of which i is, for many miles to- 


wards its ſouree, a kind of red earth; this earth tinges its waters 
of a bloody colour, as often as it is waſhed down from its banks 


and the adjacent country by the rain. Superſtition, inſtead of 


attributing this to the natural cauſe, ſuppoſed that the waters, were 
at theſe times tinged with the blood of Adonis, or rather that they 
put on that bloody appearance, to expreſs their ſorrow for the 
tragical exit he made upon their banks. This appearance was 


therefore reckoned a fignal by the gods, appointing the proper 
ume for the celebration of the rites inſtituted to call to remem- - 


brance that exit. Accordingly the: women, at this ſignal, aſſembled. ' 


on the banks nor the river, and wo Hunks their OF Yes 1 00 
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CHAP. tions,” The lamentations ended; they diſciplined eee 
— whips, chen offered a ſacriſice, and on the day following; pre- 
tending that Adonis was revived, and had aſcended through the 
air to the upper regions, they ſhouted for joy, ſhaved their heads, 
and obliged all who would not comply with this euſtom to 
proſtitute themſelves in the temple of Vetus; a6 4 reccmpence 
to that goddeſs, for having neglected a — en, 
facred tothe: A S aims ne ir BA Ms | 
= 8 „ ien gleieh e, f 1 0 
Tut women of Byblus alſo petra the firſt ex of | this 
ceremony with mourning” and lamentation, during which the 
prieſts of Ofitis in Egypt wrote to them that they had found the 
god whom they were ſeeking, ſent tlie letter in a ſmall ark made 
of papyrus, which is ſaid to have gone by ſea of its own accord, 
and performed: its voyage in ſeven days. As ſoon as it arrived in 
; the port, the women who were met together r to mourn and to 14. 
ment, changed the fcene to dancing, feafting, and rejoicing, becauſe 
he was ging alive whom they had mourned as s being dend. | 
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1855 * T Iſraelitiſm women alſo tete "_ rites for Ezekiel | 
tells us, that on being brought to the door of the Lord's Houſe, he 
ſaw their women weeping for Thammuz. "They are ſuppoſed to 
have obſerved them i in the following manner, They laid an image | 

of Adonis on a bed, and having for ſome time lamented over it, 
1 light was brought in by the prieſt, who anointed the mouths « of 
the mourners, and whiſpered to them that ſalvation 1 was come, 
that deliverance was brought to paſs; 3 upon which the image was 
| taken as from a ſepulchre, and they rejoiced at its reſtitution to life, h 
with 'a' joy no leſs Warp nh than Joby _— had been on ac | 
| count of its death.” eee 5 her 
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Tuxsx ei were alſo celebrated by the Greeks, in che c 17 AP, 
following manner: All their cities put themſelves into mourn- — 


ing, coſhas were expoſed at every door, the ſtatues of Venus and 
Adonis were carried in proceſſion, with all the pomp and cere- 
mony practiſed at funerals, the women tore their hair, beat their 
breaſts, and counterfeited all the actions and geſtures uſual in la- 


filled with earth, in which were raiſed ſeveral forts of herbs, eſpe- 
_ ciallylettuces, in memory of Adonis being laid out by Venus upon 
a bed of lettuces. 
lowing day ſpent in expreſſing their joy, that Proſerpine, at the 
ſolicitation of Venus, had conſented to age: Adonis to return 
m_ the * to the regions above, Sarto 


CnngMontne and —_ even though ths ken religious 
nature, like all other things, are frequently obliterated by de- 
vouring time; ſuch, however, is not the fate of that we have been 


now deſcribing. It is ſaid that at ſtill exiſts in ſome places of 


the Levant, with little variation from the manner in which it was 
praQuied by the ancient Greeks. 


De1T1Es, whether they were 9588 to be of the maſculine 
or feminine gender, were generally worſhipped indiſeriminately 
by both ſexes; but to this rule there were ſome few exceptions. 


Among the Syrians there was a female deity called the great 
Syrian goddeſs, who ſeems chiefly to have been worſhipped by 
prieſts, who had emaſculated themſelves, to render them fit for 


her ſervice, and by frantic women. In ſpite of every pretenſion 
to the contrary, we muſt all be ſometimes ſenſible of a natural 


WOE to that ſex to which we belong, and feel ourſelves prone 


menting the dead. Along with the proceſſion. were carried ſhells 


After chis a ſacrifice was offered. and the fol- 
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THE HISTORY. 
to excuſe its faults and pity its infirmities, as incidents to which 


we ourſelves are more liable. Among people therefore, who 
fuppoſe that their deities, like themſelves, are of different ſexes, 


% 


it will be impoſſible not to ſuppoſe them alſo ſuſceptible 'of the 


different propenſities and feelings of thoſe ſexes: hence nothing 
could be more natural than for women - to addreſs- themſelves to, 
and imagine they would be more readily heard by, a female deity 
than a male; and hence aroſe among that ſex, the peculiar wor- 
ſhip and adoration they paid to ſome of the goddeſſes. Juno, 
otherwiſe called Lucina, who had herſelf felt the pains of child- 
bearing; and was on that account ſuppoſed to be more ſuſceptible 
of feeling for thoſe in a like condition, was conſtituted the pa- 
troneſs of lying- in women, and by them conſtantly invoked to 
procure a ſafe and eaſy delivery. Veſta, becauſe ſhe had always 
retained her virginity, was on that account ſuppoſed to be a pro- 
per patroneſs for chaſtity, and therefore worſhipped in a temple 
at Rome, and in ſome other countries by virgins only. But of all 
the kinds of adoration paid by women to à female deity, that of 
the Roman ladies to the good goddeſs, ſeems the moſt unaceountable 
and extraordinary, as it originated, ſo far as we know, from no 
particular caufe, and tended to no particular purpoſe, as it was 
conduQted with the _utmoſt ſecrecy, and ſcrupulouſly concealed: 


from the eyes af every ing 6 of the maſculine gender. | 


As early as the birth of the Roman republic, it had been cuſ: 
tomary for the women, at the expiration of every conſular yeat, 


to celebrate, in the houſe of the conſul or prætor, certain religious 


rites and ceremonies in honour of the good goddeſs; but what 
theſe ceremonies were, or how conducted. we can give no ac- 
n as no man was ever allowed to be prefent at them, and no 


man 
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man was ever mode acquainted with their, nature and W a 
All we can ſay is, that when the time appointed for celebrating 8 


theſe rites came, the Veſtal virgins repaited to the houſe appointed 
for that purpoſe, and offered ſacrifices to the good goddeſs; but 
the ſacrifices offered, and the manner of offeting them, were 


ſecrets which to this day remain impenetrable, and ſtrongly con- 


tradict the common opinion, that no ei is ſafe in the breaſt of 
a Woman. . l 121 * 11 5 N AY C3” 1 N — 
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Our own times furniſh us with an inſtance of a ceremony 


ladies, in performing the rites ſacred te the good goddeſs, were 
even more afraid of the men than our maſons are of women; for 


we are told by ſome authors, that ſo cautious were they of con- 


cealment, that even the ſtatues and pictures of men and other 
male animals were hood winked with a thick veil. The houſe of 
the conſul, though commonly ſo. large that they might have been 


perfectly ſecured againſt all intruſion in ſome remote apartment | 


of it, was obliged to be evacuated by all male animals, and even 
the conſul himſelf was not ſuffered to remain in it. Before they 


began their ceremonies, every corner and lurking- place in the 


© houſe was carefully ſearched, and no caution omitted to prevent 
all poſſibility. of being diſcovered by impertinent curioſity, or 
diſturbed by preſumptive intruſion. - But theſe cautions were not 
all the guard that was placed, around them; the laws of the 
Romans made it death for any. man, to. be. porfens « at the ſolem- 
- nity. : | . 
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from which all women are carefully excluded “; but the Roman 
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Sven being the precautions, and ſuch the penalties for inſuring 


＋＋＋ the ſecrecy of this ceremony, it was only once attempted to be 


The wor- 
ſhippers in- 
truded upon. 
by Clodius. 


violated, though it exiſted from the foundation of the Roman 
empire till the introduction of Chriſtianity; and this attempt was 
made, not ſo much perhaps nn a view ts be preſent at the cere- 
mony, as to fulfil an aſſignation with a miſtreſs. Pompeia, the 
wife of Cæſar, having been ſuſpected of a criminal correſpondence 
with Clodius, and ſo cloſely watched that ſhe could find no op- 
portunity of gratifying her paſſion, at laſt, by the means of a 


female flave, ſettled an aſſignation with him at the celebration of 


the rites of the good goddeſs. Clodius was directed to come in 
the habit of a ſinging-girl, a character he could eaſily perſonate, 
being young and of a fair complexion. | As ſoon as the ſlave ſaw- 
him enter, ſhe ran to inform her miſtreſs. The miſtreſs, eager 


to meet her lover, immediately left the company, and threw her- 
ſelf into his arms, but could not be prevailed upon by him to re- 


turn fo ſoon as he thought neceſſary for their mutual fafety; 
upon which he left her, and began to take a walk through the 
rooms, always avoiding the light as much as poſſible. While he 
was thus walking by himſelf, a maid-ſervant'accoſted him, and 
defired him to fing; he took no notice of her, but ſhe followed 
and urged him ſo cloſely, that at laſt he was obliged to ſpeak. 
His voice immediately betrayed his ſex; the maid-ſervant 


- ſhrieked, and running into the room where the rites were per- 


FT. forming, told that a man was in the houſe. "The women, in the 


utmoſt conſternation, threw a veil over the myſteries, ordered the. 


doors to be ſecured, and with lights in their hands, ran about 


' the houſe ſearching for the ſacrilegious intruder. They found 


him in the . of the are who had admitted him, 


5 * 1 drove 
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drove him out with ignominy, and, though it was the middle CHAP, 


of the night, immediately diſperſed, to give an account to their 
| huſbands of what had happened. Clodius.was ſoon after accuſed 
of having profaned. the holy rites ; but the populace declaring 


in his favour, the Judges, ater an amen. ener 


eee 
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"iy a country atk the. 1 women were An r than at Roma 
and where leſs confidence was repoled in their probity and honour, 


the men would probably have ſuppoſed, that ceremonies ſo.care- 


fully concealed from their knowledge, were either inimical to vir- 
tue, or to the ſtate. But that no ſuch ſuſpicions were entertained 
by the Romans, we learn from Cicero, who, ſpeaking of theſe 
myſteries, ſays, * What, ſacrifice is there ſoanaent, as that which 


has been handed down to us from aur firſt kings, and is coeval - 
* with Rome herſelf ? What. ſacrifice is there ſo private and ſecret, 


*« as that which is concealed, not only from the eyes of the curious 
tand inquiſitive, but from the ſight of all men, and where neither 
« the moſt profligate wickedneſs nor impudence ever yet preſumed 
« t enter? This ſacrifice no man except Clodius was ever ſo im- 
t pious as to violate; no man but Clodius ever thought, without 
ec the utmoſt horror, of aſſiſting at it. This ſacriſice, | which is 


performed by the Veſtal virgins, which is performed for the 
_ © proſperity of the Roman people, which is performed in the 


% houſe of the chief magiſtrate, celebrated with unknown cere - 
« monies, and in honour of a goddeſs, whoſe very name to know 
« 3g er this eee — 3 7 


a Ame be it has FIN Re by bus tac iden 
5 Nr Romans themſelves entertained of the rites and cere- 


monies 
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0 HA r. monies performed in honour: of this good goddeſs, they muſt have 
— 'been at leaſt of an indelicate whos elſe why all this care and 

ſolicitude of che women to conceal chem from the men? But we 
think it is more natural, as well as charitable,” to ſuppoſe, that as 
the Romans had a deity to preſide almoſt over every particular 
circumſtance and action, this good goddeſs muſt either have been 
conſidered as the patroneſs of the ſex i in genera], or the particular 
patroneſs of ſome of their affairs and concerns; and that on 

8 this account the women imagined nothing could be fo accept- 
7 able to her, as rites and ceremonies performed only by that 


ſex, and ror. the progeny of thoſe e nen the patro- 
niſed. | 
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= 18 being probably the tale, we have the Aronget — to 
ſuppoſe, tfat the worſhip of this goddeſs \ was not in the leaſt i in- 

cConſiſtent with deceney of manners, or modeſty of character. But 

| this was not the caſe every where; in other countries, there were 

rites performed by the women incompatible with either; ſuch were 

thoſe of the women in the temple of Venus, thoſe of the prieſts 

and prieſteſſes of Cybele. Such were the mad and licentious re- 

9 velries in'honout of Bacchus; ſuch are the frantic geſticulations 
| and howlings of the women of California, while ſacrificing to their 

idols; and ſuch alſo are the dances of the women of modern 
Egypt, and of ſome other ue which we have TO" we” J 


"Gvibede'"> iti An 
Ceremonies Ix the religion of the modern Jews, there are ſome ceremonies 
LR peculiar to their women, at the commencement of their ſabbath, 


which is on the Friday evening at half an hour before the ſun 
ſets. WORE" conſcientious Jew muſt have a lamp gl in. his 


houſe, 
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kouſe, even though he ſhould borrow the oil of his Arber whe - * 
The lighting of theſe lamps is a kind of religious rite, invariably . 
aſſigned to the women, in order to recal to their memory the 
erime by which their original mother firſt extinguiſhed the lamp 
of righteouſneſs, and to teach them, that they ought to do every 
thing in their power to atone for that erime, by rekindling it. 
Inſtead of the ſcape-goat, which this people formerly loaded with 
their fins, and ſent into the wilderneſs, they now ſubſtitute a fowl. 
Every father of a family takes a white cock, and the mother of 
the family a white hen, which ſhe ſtrikes upon the head, repeating 
at every ſtroke, *©* Let this hen atone for my fins ; ſhe ſhall die, 
* but I ſhall live.” This done, ſhe twiſts her neck, and cuts her 
throat, to ſignify, that without ſhedding of blood there is no re- 
_ miſſion of fin, If a woman, however, happens to be pregnant at 
che time of this ceremony, as ſhe cannot aſcertain whether the in- 
fant is a male or a female, that its ſins, of whatever gender it be, 
may not be unexpiated, ſhe takes both a hen and a cock, that ſhe 
may be aſſured of EY Sturt the nm as baun by 
ee r t £16 eth 159769 Ex u D. 
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. Is the religions of | the bla times, and ts that of 
; chriſtianity, which teaches us, that the Supreme Being is the com- 
mon and impartial father and governor of both ſexes, there are 
| but few ceremonies: peculiar either to the men or. to the women; 
we ſhall therefore only take notice of one more, which is practiſed 
by the women of Chineſe Tartary, aſſiſted by their Bonzes, or 
prieſts, who turn the credulity of the ſex to their own emolument. 
In many places of this country, there are aſſemblies of women, 
who, to the number of ten or fifteen, meet together at ſtated times, 
and out of this number 1 elect a directreſs of their ſociety. 
ny | An 
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Anaged Bonze preſides at the meeting, and ſings anthems in praiſe 


—— of the god Fo. On their more ſolemn days, they adorn. the houſe 


Ceremonies 
in mourning 


peculiar to 


where they meet with many images and groteſque paintings, re- 
preſenting the miſeries and torments of the damned. Theſe meet- 
ings continue for ſeven days, during which they employ them- 
ſelves in laying up treaſure for the world to come: this: conſiſts of 
a little paper houſe, which havitig painted and gilded, they fill 
with a great number of paper boxes varniſhed and painted; in 
| thele they depoſit pieces of paper formed into the ſhape of ingots, 
and done over with gold or filyer leaf; of which ſeveral hundreds 
are ſuppoſed neceſſary to redeem the foul from the cruelties and 
tortures which Gen-vang, the king of hell, inflias on thoſe who 
have nothing to bribe him into lenity. The reſt, as well as the 
houſe which contains them, are defigned to procure the foul a 
TT gy” — 2 and drink as bree ge pe | 
in the other world. +4 


Hows 48 . to e of theſe paper cope 
the women faſten paper padlocks, and lock them with paper keys; 
and when the lady who was at the expence of building that deſ- 
_ tined' for herſelf dies, the ſurvivors meet, and with great ſolem- 

nity burn the whole; imagining in the next world ſhe ſhall find, 
that from its aſhes her houſe has ariſen with every thing in it for 
her uſe; only the-paper ingots, inftead of remaining what they 
were, turned into gold or " —_— to the metal with which 
they were 2 | 1 


Wur AEVER Sree has ar, a real * upon ee of 
features and elegance of perſon, there is hardly any circumſtance 
n Wann induce the fair ſex to injure, or even for a 


time 


— 


ELL WOMEN. 


| Ras to abr to bade the luſtre of Sites the cid or the other 
eclipſed : but where theſe natural advantages ſcarcely entitle the 


quehce cultivated with lefs aſſiduity, and prelsrbed with leſs ſoli- 


citude. Women, in the politer countries of Europe, even when 


{4 
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333 
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2 
— — 


obliged to dreſs thetaſelves in the weeds of forrow atid affliction, * 


never loſe Bight of the idea of appearing lovely, and uſually con- 
trive matters fo, as thut even their weeds may add ſomething to 
their charms, by giving them a languiſhing and melancholy air; 
eireumſtances which often render beauty more irreſiſtible, than 


when it is arrayed in all the tinſel glare of ſhow, and frippery of 


faſhion, The women in the ruder ages of antiquity, and thoſe of 
many modern nations, into whoſe plan of life elegance and po- 
lteneſs have not yet entered, in the melancholy moments dedi- 
cated to mourning, regardleſs of every thing but the cuſtom of 
their country, or rather, perhaps, of the impulſes of their heart, 
not only eclipſe the preſent luſtre of their charms; but, by the 


wounds and ſlaes which they make upon their bodies, crudlly 


deface them for ever. 


| I was throughout all antiquity : a prevailing opinion, that no 
offended deity would grant forgiveneſs without blood ; hence al- 
moſt every people upon earth ſtained the altars of their gods with 
the blood of human or of more ignoble victims. But blood was 


| Origin of wo 
men wounde 
ing them- 
ſelves in 
mourning. 


not only neceſſary to appeaſe a god when offended, it was alſo 


the moſt effectual means of rendering him propitious, and pro- 


curing from him any favour; and hence, almoſt in every nation, 


thoſe who approached a deity to aſk any particular favour of him, 


mangled and tore their own fleſh, as the ſureſt method of obtain- 
ing their requeſt. Nor was it their deities alone, which the an- 
| Vol. I. | 75 ws 7 2 | | cients 
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c [= A P: cients ſuppoſed were delighted with blood; the halls, alſo, f 
— their deceaſed relations approaching in their ſeparate ſtate nearer 


* their Wenn 5 Nee 


to. the nature of theſe deities, likewiſe reſembled them in this par- 


ticular. It is therefore not improbable, that the cuſtom of wound- 


ing and tearing the fleſh in mourning, was firſt introduced to ap- 


peaſe the ghoſts of deceaſed friends; to ſupplicate them for ſome 


particular favour ; to ſhew them how much they were loved and 
lamented by thoſe whom they had left behind them on earth; or 


d feaſt. them with human blood, upon which they were ſuppoſed 
by the. Greeks. and ſome of the neighbouring nations. to regale 
themſelves. with a peculiar pleaſure. . But from whatever cauſe 


this cuſtom proceeded, we are well aſſured that the women of 


Egypt. Syria, Phœnicia, Greece, and perhaps of many other na- 


tions, mangled and disfigured themſelves by. wounds. on the n 


| « 55 | 3 14 

"Sh this ww was. not 4 50 e it has — 
handed dawn even to our times. In Otaheite, and in ſeveral of 
the other iſlands around it, the women, either in comphance-with, 
the cuſtom of their country, or rather, perhaps, when the idea of 


ſome departed friend ſtole into their memory, though in the height 


of a fit of jollity and*mirth, immediately aſſumed the appearance 


of the deepeſt forrow, wounded” their heads with the- tooth of a. 


fark, till the blood ran down their faces; and us foon as the cere - 
mony was ended, or perhaps the idea of the departed friend drove 
out by another of a more pleaſureable nature, the tranſition from. 


| forrowito.joy was as inſtantancous as. it had before been from j Joy 2 
f oO TORO: 5 
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Tuts ceremony, however, of our modern ſavages, although C HA r. 
cruel in its nature, and unavailing in its conſequences, is only es 
of a ſhort duration, and gives but little interruption to the more 
cheerful ſenſations. But the mourning of the Grecian women was 
long, and, while it laſted, ſtruck ont of exiſtence every thing that 
could be called joyous or amuſing. They not only beat their 
breaſts, and tore their faces with their nails, but alſo diveſted them- 
ſelves of all their ornaments, laid aſide their jewels, their gold, 
and whatever was rich and precious in apparel, ſequeſtered them- 
ſelves from company, and refuſed all the comforts and convenien- 
cies of life, ſhunned the light as odious, and courted dark ſhades 
and melancholy retirement: they alſo tore or cut off their hair, and 
| . either caſt it into the funeral pile, to be conſumed along with the 
body of the perſon for whom they mourned, or into the tomb, to be 
buried along with it. Cutting off the hair was not, however, an 
invariable Mſtom. ' Some ran about with it diſhevelled, clothing 
themſelves in the coarſeſt garments, throwing duſt upon their 
heads and faces, and even ſometimes proſtrating themſelves upon 
the earth, and rolling in the duſt; cuſtoms which ſeem to have 
been practiſed from the earlieſt 2 as expreſſ ve of the 
deepeſt ſorrow yl affliction, 


* 


BESIDESs the ceremonies already mentioned, the women in WA 
cient times, as directed by fancy or inſtigated by regard, decked 
the tombs of their deceaſed friends ; they hung lamps upon them, 
and adorned them with a variety of herbs and flowers; a cuſtom 
at this time obſer ved by the inhabitants of Conſtantinople and its 
neighbourhood, who not only adorn the tombs of their dead, but 
plant their burying-grounds with roſemary, cypreſs, and other odo 
riferous ſhrubs and flowers ; but whether with a view to pleaſe the 


2 2 2 . manes 


* 
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S YA P. manes of the dead, or preſerye the health of the living, is uncer- 
—— tain. . There were other ornaments beſides theſe we have now 
: mentioned, uſed by the women of antiquity to deck the tombs. 
| Among the Greeks, the tomb of a deceaſed lover was frequently 
SNL 255 hung round with locks of the hair of his wiſtreſs, They like- 
wiſe made. offerings, and poured out libations to the ghoſts, whom 
they ſuppoſed t. to ſmell, to eat, and tg drink as they did while upon. 
earth. This was not only a prevailing opinion among the an- 
cients, but has not as yet been totally obliterated. It is ſtill be- 
lieved by the Chirigyanes ; and at Narva, one of the Principal 
towns of Livonia, they celebrate a remarkable feſtival ſacred to 
the manes of the dead, On the eve of Whitſuntide, the women 
aſſemble in the church-yard, and ſpreading napkins on the gra ves 
and tombſtones, cover them with a variety of diſhes of broiled and; 
' fried fiſh, cuſtards, and painted eggs; and. to render them more 
agrecable to the ghoſts, the prieſt, while he is praying over them, 
perfumes them with frankincenſe, the women all the time howling. 
and lamenting in the moſt diſmal manner, and the intelligent clerk. 
not leſs aſſiduouſſy employed in defrauding the ghoſts, by gathering, 
up all the viands for the uſe of the prieſt. 


Iaſtances of THERE are few, if any cuſtoms that die been more generally 
8 o_ ”=_ wa diffuſed among mankind, than that of mourning for the dead; 
* | and there are few nations. where the women have not, either from 
Ke _- cuſtom or the tenderneſs of their nature, acted a principal part in 
LE, theſe. mournings. There are, however, ſome nations, who, in- 
ſtead of reckoning death a ſubject of lamentation, rejoice at it, as 
| a happy deliverance from pain and adverſity; and others, who, 
. though they commonly mourn at the death of their friends and 
5 relations, 48 at it when, attended with particular circumſtances. 
Thus 


— 


— 
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Thus the Greek and Roman. fathers, and, what is more extraor- CHAP. 
dinary, even the mothers, rejoiced when their ſons fell in the de- 
fence of their country; and thus the Chriſtians, in ſeveral periods | 
and countries, rejoiced when their friends, being put to death by 
perſecutors, were numbered among thoſe who were reckoned : 

| worthy- of the crown of martyrdom. Thus alſo the women of 
modern Egypt, though on other occaſions they lament over the 
dead with the maſt diſmal outeries, when a Sheick departs this 

| life, demonſtrate the moſt extravagant. joy and ſatisfaQtion, be- 
cauſe, ſay they, a Sheick muſt, at death, infallibly enter into the 
paradiſe of the bleſled, „„ 


. 


Bes1DEs theſe ceremonies of religion and of mournidg which Sead cere- 
the women have appropriated. to themſelves, there are others ob- Women. 


ſerved by them, which; ariſing from their nature, and the cireum- 
ſtances attending it, may, for that reaſon, be denominated ſexual, . 
In Chirigua, when a girl arrives at a certain age, her female rela- 
tions incloſe het in a hammoc, and ſuſpend it at the end of her 
cottage. Having remained in this hammoe. for one month, they 
let it down half way, and at the end of another month, the 
neighbouring women aſſemble, and having armed themſelves with 
clubs and ſtaves, enter the cottage in a frantic manner, ſtriking 
furiouſſiy upon every thing within, it. Having: acted this farce, 
for ſome time, one of them. declares that ſhe has killed the ſerpent 
which had ſtung the girl, upon which ſhe is liberated from. her 
confinement, the women rejoice for ſome time together, and then 
depart. every one to her own, home: Among ſome. of the Tarta- 
tian tribes, when a girl arrives at the ſame period of life, they ſhut 
her up for ſome days, and afterward. hang, a ſignal on the top of. 
her tent, to let the young. men know that ſhe. is become mar- 
it bh | N riageable... 
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© Hu AP. crude, Among others of thele tribes the parents of the gid 
are a feaſt on this occaſion, and having invited their neigh- 
| _*bours, and treated them with milk-and horſe fleſh, they declare 
that their daughter is become marriageable, and that they. are 
ready to difpoſe of her as ſoon as a proper opportunity ſhall offer. 
In Circaſſia and Georgia, where parents are ſometimes obliged to 
marry their daughters while infants, to prevent their being vio- 
lently taken from them by che rich and powerful, the circum- 
ſtance of a girl being arrived at the time of puberty, is frequently 
concealed for ſome time, as the huſband has then a right to de- 


mand her, and the parents N mon her too young for the | 
matrimonial ſtate, 


as the circumſtances which give riſe to theſe cuſtoms 
Which we have called ſexual, child-bearing is one of the moſt 
particular. As in child - bearing ſome little afſiſtance has generally 

been neceſſary in almoſt all countries; to afford this alliſtance, 
the women have commonly employed midwives of their own ſex. 
The Athenians were the only people of antiquity who did other- 
wiſe. They had a law which prohibited women and flaves from 
* practiſing phyſic: as midwifery was accounted one of the 
: wa branches of this art, many lives had been loſt, becauſe the deli- 
2443+: 008 of the women would not ſubmit to be delivered by a man. 
A woman called Agnodice, in order to reſcue her country- 
women from this difficulty, dreffed herſelf in the habit of a 
man, and having ſtudied the art of phy ſie, revealed herſelf to 

the women, who all agreed to employ no other. Upon this' 

the reſt of the phyſicians, enraged that ſhe ſhould monopolize 

All the buſineſs, arraigned her before the court of Areopagus, as 

e ang only obtained the preference & to them by corrupting the 
5 a | He _ chaftity | 
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chaſtity. of the wives FINS ſhe delivered. This obliging her to © 


diſcover her ſex, the phyſicians then proſecuted her for violating 


the laws of her country. The principal matrons of the city, 
now finding her in ſuch danger, aſſembled together, came into. 
the court, and petitioned the judges in her favour. The petition 
of the matrons was ſo powerful, and the reaſons which they 

urged for having employed her, ſo conducive to the preſerva. 
tion of female delicacy, that a law was made, allewing women to. 
practiſe midwifery. The ſex availed themſelves of: this laws and. 
the aſſiſtance of the men Gaga beans quite. mt 


A * 


. dee he = Hoy the Arabians; who after Fama mth 
vated the ſcience of medicine with great aſſiduity, the women, in- 
caſes of difficulty, ſometimes ſubmitted. to be delivered by a man; 

but this was far from. being a matter of choice or a. general prac- 
ice: nor was it. till the latter end of the laſt century, and begin- 
ning of this, hen exceſs of politenefs in France and Italy had 
begun to eradicate delicacy, that the ſex. began to give ſo much» 
into the mode of being delivered by male practitioners; a mode 
which now ſo commonly prevails, that there is ſcarcely. to be 
found in Europe, a woman ſo unfaſhionable as to be:delivered by 
one of her. own ſex, if ſhe can afford to pay for the aſſiſtance of a 


man.—How far the women may be ſafer in this faſhionable way» 


Fu in the other, we ſhall not take upon us to determine, but of 
this we are aſſured, that the cuſtom is leſs conſiſtent with deli 
cacx. | | F ; K 


1 * 


IN ages unenlightened by ſcience and philoſophy; in · moments · 
ſo perilous to the ſex as thoſe of child-bearing, we are not ſur- 
 Wiſed- to find them uſing ſeveral ridiculous and unavailing me- 
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C 10 r. bod to ſecure Ge ches from danger; but our aſtoniſhment bs 
— exeited when we find that, in our own times, they are fill the 


dupes 'of others not leſs inconfeſient with reafon | and 3 


© 4 


Fur Greek and Roman women — ti ik | 


poſſeſſed a power of eafing pain and facilitating labour; they 
therefore at theſe times graſped palm branches in their hands, 


and devoutly ſupplicated the goddeſs Lucina, The ancient Ger- 
mans, deſtitute of more rational methods, placed all their hopes 


in magical girdles, which they tied about their women, and which, 
according to them, had the virtues of procuring immediate eaſe, 
and promoting a ſpeedy delivery. But the power of theſe girdles 
did not terminate here, it extended even to the child as well as to 
the mother; and a ſon, born by their affiſtance, was undoubtedly 

to be brave, and a daughter to be chaſte; hence ſuch girdles were 


carefully kept in the repoſitories of kings and of other great per- 
ſonages. Till within theſe few years, ſome of them were to be 
met with in the families of the chieftains in Scotland. They 
were marked with many myſtical' figures, and the ceremony of 


binding them about the women in labour, attended with: certain 


myſtical words and geſtures, which only ſome particular women 
were ſuppoſed to underſtand; a circumſtance by which it appeared 
that their pretended utility depended more upon magic, than on 


cheir intrinſie virtues: Every age and country has its peculiar follies 


and abſurdities; ours has many noſtrums to prevent the pain 


neceſſarily attendant on child-bearing, and they are juſt as well 


calculated to perform an ee as the- methode we oe 


been now deſcri ns 
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Im ſome climates, where the conſtitution is relaxed by the heat, © * r. 


and at the ſame time not vitiated by theſe habits which in polite! 


nations deſtroy mankind, women are ſaid to be delivered with 
but little pain, and frequently without any aſſiſtance; nor is this 
ſingularity altogether peculiar to warm countries, but ſeems to 
depend more on hwing agreeably to nature, than on climate; or 
any other circumſtance; for we have heard it aſſerted by ſeveral 
people who have been in Canada, that a ſavage woman, when 
ſhe feels the fymptoms of labour coming upon ber, ſteals ſilently 
to the woods,” lays herſelf down in a: coppice; and is delivered 


alone; which done, ſhe goes to the neareſt river or pool, waſhes 
berſelf and the child, and then returns home to her hut. 


8 


WIIIE ignorance and ſuperſtition diſturbed the human mind 


with groundleſe terrors and apprehenftons, it was à prevälling 


opinion over all Europe, that lying; in women were more ſubject 
to the power of dæmons and witches than people in any other 
condition, and that new · born infants, if not carefully watched. 


and ſecured by ceremonies and ſpells, were frequently curried 
away by them: on this aceount various ceremonies and ſpells 


were commonly made uſe of; and even ſo lately as our times, we 


remember to have ſeen in the weſt of Scotland, a horſe- ſhoe nailed 
upon the door, in an inverted manner, to ſecure a lying-in wo- 
man from the power of witchcraft. But this opinion was not 
confined to Europe; it pervaded at leaſt half the globe. The No- 


gais Tartars are the particular dupes of it; when one of their 


women is in labour, the relations of the family aſſemble at 
her'door, and make a prodigious noiſe by beating on pots and 
kettles, in order to fright away the devil, who, they ſuppoſe, 
WU * . © would, 
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| arifing from life in which evil ſpirits are ſuppoſed to have a more than ordi- 


marriage. 


in fine cloaths, nor fit at the window of her apartment, nor in 


| able example. 


nary power; they are imagined by many nations to have the 
ſame at the time of marriage. The Livonians make the ſign of 


the croſs with a naked ſword upon the door of the bridegroom's 


houſe, and afterwards ſtick it in a beam over his head, as a charm 
to prevent the power of malignant ſpirits; and the bride on the 
ſame account,: I IEEE adapts 
graves of undaptized infa. ir Un or gas tree 


Is countries where the vain the ler is ſuppoſed to be 'ſe- 
cured by their ſenſe of moral rectitude, married women are under 
no particular-reſtraint in the abſence of their huſbands ; but in 
Hindoſtan, when the hufband is from home, the wife muſt not 
appear chearful, muſt not eat delicate victuala, nor dreſs herſelf 


ſhort do any thing but ſuch as indicates ſorrow and ſubjection. 
In France and Italy, the caſe is almoſt in every particular the re- 
verſe, eee ladies CT pg Hoes ama 


7 


IN Poland the women of middling den are not allowed 
to marry, till they have wrought with their own bands three. 
baſketsfu} of cloaths, which they are obliged to preſent to the 

gueſts, who attend them on their wedding-day. In Wallachia, 


N * wears a veil og the . before, and on that of her 
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marriage; whoever unveils her is entitled io kiſs; but to prevent CUAT. 
too much impertinence, che bride may in return demand a pre» w——— 


fent, and the requeſt muſt be complied with. The ancient Ger- 
mans had, and their deſcendants continue to this day, a ceremony 


called Morgengabe, or morning - gift, which the huſband is 
obliged to preſent to the bride on the morning after their mar- 


ringe, and which becomes her ſole and abſolute property, and ſhe 
may diſpoſe of it in her lifetime or at her death. Some traces of 
a like cuſtom are to be met with among us, but it is here only 
voluntary, there it is enforced by a law. Formerly among the 
peaſants of Britain, when a bride was brought to the door of the 
bridegroom's houſe, a cake was broken over her head, for the 
fragments of which the attendants ſcrambled: theſe fragments 
were laid under the pillows of the young men and maidens, and 


ſuppoſed to be endowed peg ah apr oa . dream of 


Ang pen gr ayers ut 
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marriage, is received in 4 particular manner. The matrons and 
widows being ſeated round the room, the virgins immediately put 
themſelves into the original ſtate of Eve, The bride comes to 
the door richly dreſſed and adorned with jewels ; two of the vir- 
gins meet ker, and ſoon put her in the ſame condition with them- 
ſedves; then filing fome filver pots with perfume, they make a 
peoceſſion round the rooms, ſinging an epithalamium, in which all 
the virgins join in chorus; the proceſſiom endetl, the bride is led 


up to every matron, © who beſtows-on'her fome trifting prefents, | 


a hole he wen, thanks, - Hl the has been led round the 
3 A2 „ 


publie baths, which are à part of | their religion and of their 
anreſement, and a bride, the firfl time ſhe appears there after her 
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Miſcellaneous 
cuſtoms and 
ecremonies, 


another. of, a; ſimilar nature practiſed by the Greeks, among 
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whole. We could add many more ceremonies ariſing From mar , 
riage, but as they are for the moſt part ſuch as make a part of the 
marriage ceremony itſelf, we ſhall have, oocahion to. mention them 
een annmmnnne. amn agar Ihn inden 
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- Os all the ons which ſubvert mers deform ia mind, 
Jealouſy 3 is the moſt credulouſly ridiculous, and in order: to clear 
themſelves from its ſuſpicions, has ſubjected the fair ſex to ſome 
of the moſt unaccountable expurgatory ceremonies. Such was that 
of the waters of jealouſy. of the ancient Jews, and ſuch alſo was 


whom, when a woman was accuſed of unchaſtity, a tablet with 
the form of an oath, which ſhe was to take, written upon 
it, was hung about her neck ; bearing it in this manner, ſhe went 
into the water till it reached the calf of her leg. then ſhe ſtood 
and ſolemnly repeated the oath, Which, if falſe, the water, we are 


told, as if agitated with rage at her perfidy, ſwelled till it roſe 


over the tablet, that it might cover from the ſun the perpetration 
of ſo foul a deed; if true, it remained quiet, and: the woman. Was. 
cleared from all ſuſpicion. Might not the ordeal trial, which 
was uſed for ſo many ages, and for the diſcovery of ſo many 
crimes, be a relic of this? But be that a6 1 it en it was Hot found | 


2 ee | 
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To unde of this Eid the: angle a as «alt as be a women 


2 ſubject; but of the chaſtity of the latter there were other 


circumſtances, which the Greeks reckoned the moſt convincing. 


| proofs. -/ Pain and difficulty in bringing forth their young, are, 
; unavoidable evils, to which the females of all viviparous animals, 
are more or leſs ſudect. But it was e, this people, that, 


1 1 | their 
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their gods, in commiſeration of the caſe of a woman who was un- 
juſtly ſuſpected of . infidelity to her huſband, wrought a miraele in 
her favour, by exempting her from theſe peculiar evils annexed to 
the lot of female life; and ſhe- who brought forth-a child without 
a ſigh or a groan, and declared that ſhe felt no pain, was in conſe- 
quence accounted as chaſte as Veſta, Hence it is obvious, that it only 
required a tolerable. degree of fortitude in the wife, and a large 
ſhare of credulity in the huſband; to adjuſt all matrimonial differ- 


ences of this kind to the ſatisfaction of both. But this was not 


the only proof the Greeks had of the conjugal fidelity of their 


wives: a numerous offspring was among the ancients reckoned 


one of the greateſt of bleſſings; and to have it increaſed by 
two children at a. birth, was. conſidered: as one of theſe favours, 
which the gods only beſtow upon ſuperior virtue and chaſtity. 


The wife, therefore, who brought forth twins, was by that cir- 
cumſtance fully cleared of every foul aſperſion · S6 little, however, 


is the conſiſtency, among mankind, that this very circumſtance, 
which the Greeks reckoned the ſtrongeſt proof of the chaſtity of 
their wives, is, by the Hottentots of the preſent time, reckoned the 
moſt infallible proof of the contrary. We have given the reaſon 

of the Greeks for their opinion, but that of the ane is ra- 
ther too as to be made 
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for an unmarried lady to chuſe, from among the young gentlemen 
of her acquaintance, one to be her guardian or gallant ; who, in 


return for the honour. of this appointment, preſents to her ſome - 
noſegays, or other trifles, and thereby obliges himſelf to attend 


her in the moſt obſequious manner in all her parties of pleaſure, 


and wen ben 1 e eee year where” : 


he 
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S in the courſe of this connection it frequently happens, that they 


REO romantic and ſentimental ee 


tinguiſhing it by ſome particular ceremony. As it always hap- 
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he may retire, and the lady may chuſe another in his place. But 


contract ſuch an inclination to each other, as prompts them to be 
coupled for life. In the times of chivalry we have ſeen, that the 
men gloried in protecting the women, and the women thought 
themſelves ſafe and happy when they obtained that protection. 


It is probable, therefore, chat this cuſtom, though now more an 


affair of gallantry than of proteQion, is a relict of chivalry ſtill 


Bor nenen eee eee * 


pens about that time of the year, when the genial influences of 
tbe ſpring begin to operate, it bas been believed by the vulgar, . 
that upen it the birds invariably chuſe their mates for the enſuing 
ſeaſon · In imitation, therefore, of their example, the vulgar of 
both ſexes, in many parts of Britain, meet together ; and having” 


upon Laps of paper wrote. down the names of all their acquaint- 3 


ances, and put them into two different bags, the men draw the 


female names by lot, and tho women the male; the man makes 


the woman who drew his name ſome trifling preſent, and in the 
rural gambol becomes her partner; and ſhe conſiders him as her 
ſweetheart, till he is otherwiſe diſpoſed Ro nerr nn. 
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anal. boch ſexee af the Hindoos e diy prohibited by theft i- 
gion. Fereignere, in a ſasering manner, frequently take notice, 


; that FAN aviation paopertparoonly allowed by tow to 
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on WOMEN, 


this cuſtom was founded by ſome of their ancient legiſlators, or 
whether it originated from incidental circumſtances, is uncertain ; 


but however that be, nothing can be more fuitable to the gentle- : 


neſs and timidity, which forms the moſt beautiful and engaging 
part of the female character, and which, if imitated in other coun- 
tries, might take away ſome of that maſculine ferocity, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes many of the lower claſſes of women in Britain, and 
which they, perhaps, in a great meafure contract from being 
conſtituted butchers of all the leſſer animals ufed in our kitchens. 
How different is this cuſtom of the Wallachian women from that 
obſerved by ſome of thoſe in America, who aſſiſt in taking away 
the lives of their aged parents, when they are become of no fur- 
ther uſe tothe community; and from that of the Moxes in parti- 


cular, who, when delivered of twins, are ſaid to bury one of them 
alive, from an ill- founded opinion, that it is impoſſible for one 


woman to enn _ W 


Veaor ING * W oovalitns' 18 of the enn e 
and, among every rude and uncultivated people, longed for with the 


utmoſt avidity, as it calls together their friends and acquaintances, 
whom at other times they have but few opportunities of ſeeing, and 
gives a ſtimulus to their torpid natures, by the intoxicating liquors 
then made uſe of. In Egypt, when, upon ſome particular occaſion, 
a banquet is given, the gueſts are invited by a company of women 
hired for that purpoſe, The company, commonly {about ten or 


twelve in number, 1s preceded by ſome tunuchs, and on each fide. 


guarded by ſeveral Moors with * ſtaffs : : in going along, they 


frequently | 


367 
nden dans been ü und pieces. „ 22 ad 


chians, though there is no poſitive inſtitution to the contrary, was 67 
yet the women. never deſtroy the life of any creature. Whether 
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CH 4'P. frequently amuſe ihemſelves and the ſpeQutors with a ſong adapted 
and expreſſive of their ſatis faction at the approach 


E dc the occaſion, 
ing feaſt. As the Egyptian women are in general confined, it 
1 ſeems probable, that thoſe employed in this manner are like their 
| ſtrolling dancers, under regulations "leſs (ſevere. mute 

this confinement is as ſcrupulous as jealouſy can dictate, o 
eunuchs practiſe, ſuch is the veneration ſhewn to their * 
prophet Mahomet, that lat Cairo even the doors of harams, which 
are all the reſt of the year watched by eunuchs, and faſtened 
by bolts and chains, fly open on his birth-day, and allow the 
g joyful priſoners to ſally out, in order to celebrate a feſtival to ite 
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In Ir ads nin b that thiſe hoard tld OY 
enjoy the ſmalleſt; ſhare of liberty, manage even that ſcanty: por- 
tion which. they have, With the leaſt degree of prudence and diſ- 
Ccretion; «becaule; fond of crowding too many incidents into the 
duration of their limited freedom, they have neither time to ar- 
range them into any order, nor to reliſn them as they paſs. Such 
is the caſe with the women of Cairo. On this feſtival, they fly 
from one amuſe ment to another, and in the evening, diſguſted 
with the whole, retire to their harams leſs impatient of their 
conſinement, and with a leſs extravagant idea of e pleaſitres of 
e than they Fee in n er tit worte os rl 
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